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CHAPTER  VII. 

DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  DOING  HONOUR  TO  THE 
DEAD. 


OBSERVATION  I. 

Music  joined  with  Mourning  in  the  East. 

BIDDULPH,  the  chaplain  to  the  English  fac- 
tory at  Aleppo^  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth^ was  greatly  surprised  at  observing,  that  the 
women  in  the  Holy  Land  used  instruments  of 
music  in  their  lamentations ;  and  that^  before  the 
melancholy  event  happened  to  which  their  waihng 
referred.*  He  would  have  been  equally  surprised, 
I  imagine,  if  he  had  met  the  companions  of  the 
daughter  of  Jephthah.  while  she  wandered  up  and 
down  the  mountains  bewailing  her  virginity. 

*  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  from  th«  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford's library.  Vol.  I,  p.  814. 
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While  I  was  at  Saphetta"*  says  this  traveller, 
many  Turks  departed  from  thence  towards 
Mecca  in  Arabia.  And  the  same  morning  they 
went,  we  saw  many  women  playing  with  timbrels 
as  they  went  along  the  streets,  who  made  a  yelling, 
or  shrieking  noise  as  if  they  cried.  We  asked  what 
they  meant  in  so  doing?  It  was  answered  us,  that 
they  mourned  for  the  departure  of  their  husbands, 
who  were  gone  that  morning  on  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  ;  and  they  feared  that  they  should  never 
see  them  again,  because  it  was  a  long  way  and 
dangerous,  and  many  died  there  every  year.  It 
seemed  strange  to  us,  that  they  should  mourn  with 
music  about  the  streets  ;  for  music  is  used  in 
other  places  at  times  of  mirth,  and  not  at  times  of 
mourning."f 

The  circumstances  w^ere  considerably  alike, 
though  not  exactly  similar.  The  female  relations 
Sand  friends,  in  both  cases,  lamented  those  that 
were  dear  to  them,  though  not  at  that  time  dead, 
yet  supposed  to  be  in  great  danger  of  death  ;  but 
t'le  bewailing  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  much  the  more  bitter,  as 
her  danger  must  have  been  apprehended  to  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  people  of  Saphetta, 
that  had  to  travel  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
for  many  of  those  pilgrims  return.  Both  arose 
from  religious  considerations ;  but  ill-directed  in 

*■  Saphet  in  Galilee. 

f  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  manner  ia 
which  the  daegliter  of  Jairus  was  lamented.  Matt,  jx,  23. 
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both  cases.  In  each  they  were  lamented  in  melan- 
choly processions^  and  with  mournful  music* 

OBSERVATION  II. 

Dead  Bodies  ornamented  in  the  East. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  we  are  told.f  used  to  place 
their  dead  near  the  doors  of  their  houses^  and  to 
attend  them  there  with  mourning  :  the  same  cus- 
tom still  continues  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  might, 
perhaps,  obtain  among  the  ancient  Jews. 

Dr.  Richard  Chandler  observed  the  continuance 
of  this  custom  among  the  people  of  the  first  nation, 
when  he  was  lately  travelling  in  Greece.  A  wo- 
man was  sitting,  he  tells  us,  at  Megara,  with 
the  door  of  her  cottage  open,  lamenting  her  dead 
husband  aloud.";];  And  again  he  tells  us,  that,  when 
at  Zante,  he  saw  a  woman  in  a  house,  with  the 
door  open,  bewailing  her  little  son,  whose  body 
lay  by  her,  dressed,  the  hair  powdered,  the  face 
painted,  and  bedecked  with  leaf-gold. 

The  decorating  the  forehead  and  the  cheeks 
of  a  Grecian  bride  with  leaf-gold,  which  he  men- 
tions p.  135.,  appears  to  us  odd  :  the  adorning  a 
corpse  after  this  manner  may  appear  more  strange  : 
nor  do  I  recollect  any  allusion  to  this  custom  among 

*  This  is  said  on  the  supposition  that  Jephthah's  daughter  was 
really  sacrificed,  of  which  4here  is  no  proof. — Edit. 
+  Potter's  Antiq.  Book  iv.  chap.  3. 
X  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  195.  4  P.  300. 
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the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  as  the  weep- 
ing- for  Tammuz  is  described  by  the  Prophet  Eze- 
kiel/*  as  performed  near  a  door  of  the  Temple, 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  custom  of  mourning 
near  the  door  among  the  Syrians,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  :  so  Abraham's  coming  to  mourn  for  Sarah, 
and  to  weep  for  her,  (Genesis  xxiii.  2.)  seems  to 
mean  his  coming  from  his  own  tent,  and  seating 
himself  on  the  ground  near  the  door  of  her  tent, 
where  her  corpse  was  placed,  in  order  to  perform 
tliose  public  solemn  rites  of  mourning,  which  de- 
cency, as  well  as  affection,  led  him  to.  A  paper 
in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Archajologia,  relating  to 
patriarchal  customs,  takes  some  notice  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  without  observing  that  it  seems  to 
be  an  early  rite  of  mourning,  which,  continuing 
amiong  the  Greeks,  remains  among  their  descend*- 
ants  to  this  very  time. 

When  Dorcas,  the  good  woman  of  Joppa,  died, 
she  indeed,  after  having  been  washed,  was  placed, 
we  are  told,  in  an  upper  room,+  consequently  in 
a  private  and  retired  apartment ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered they  did  not  suppose  her  irrecoverably 
gone,  since  they  sent  to  St.  Peter,  under  the  hope 
that  he  might,  as  he  afterwards  actually  did,  raise 
lier  up  to  life.  In  such  a  state,  it  would  not  hav« 
'agreed  with  their  other  management,  to  place  her 
«t  the  door  of  the  house  to  bewail  her  death,  who, 
they  hoped,  by  a  speedy  resurrection,  w^ould  ap- 
pear in  the  land  of  the  living.  ^This  placing  her 
ihen  in  an  upper  chamber  is  no  objection  to  the 


f  Acts  ix.-  37. 
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sOpposing  the  people  of  Syria  placed  their  dead, 
for  the  bewailing  them,  near  the  doors  of  their 
houses^  as  the  Grecians  did,  and  now  do. 

Perhaps  the  mourning  of  Israel  at  tjie  door  of 
each  of  their  tents,  in  the  Wilderness,  which  so 
much  displeased  Moses,*  was  bewaihng  their  re- 
lations, as  if  actually  dead,  which  they  might  ap- 
prehend would  be  the  sure  consequence  of  their 
wandering  without  any  support  but  manna;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  decisive  proof. 

OBSERVATION  III. 

Cutting  off  the  Hair  in  honour  of  the  Dead. 

The  cutting  off  the  hair  in  mourning  for  the 
dead,  is  an  Eastern,  as  well  as  a  Grecian  custom  ; 
and  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  East  in  the 
prophetic  times,  as  well  as  in  later  ages. 

That  it  was  practised  among  the  Arabs,  in  the 
.  seventh  century,  appears  by  a  passage  of  d'Herbe- 
lot.  Khaled  ben  Valid,  ben  Mog^airah,  who  was 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  and  surnamed  by  him,  (after  Khaled 
had  embraced  the  new  religion  he  introduced  into 
the  world,)  the  '  Sword  of  God,*  died  under  the 
khalifat  of  Omar,  in  the  city  of  Emessa  in  Syria  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  there  was  not  a  female  of  the 
house  of  Mogai'rah,  (who  was  his  grandfather) 


*  Numb.  xi.  10. 
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cither  matron  or  maiden,  who  caused  not  her  hair 
to  be  cut  off  at  his  burial.* 

How  the  hair  that  was  cut  off  was  disposed  of, 
does  not  ccprpear  in  d'Herbelot.  Among-  the  ancient 
Greeks,  it  was  gom.etinies  laid  upon  tlie  dead  body  ; 
sometimes  cast  into  the  funeral  pile  ;  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  grave. f  Under  this  variation  of 
management  among  the  Greeks,  it  would  have 
been  an  agreeable  additional  circumstance  to  have 
been  told,  how  the  females  of  the  house  of  Moga- 
i'rah  disposed  of  their  hair. 

We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  ancient  Jews  disposed  of  theirs,  when  they 
cut  it  off  in  bewailing  the  dead.  But  that  they  cut 
it  off,  upon  such  occasions,  is  evident  from  a  pass- 
age of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  ch.  xvi.  6.,  Both 
the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  this  land :  they 
shall  not  he  buried,  neither  shall  men  J  lament  for 
them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  themselves  bald 
for  them. 

The  words  do  not  seem  determinately  to  mean, 
that  those  of  the  male  sex  only  were  wont  to  cut 
themselves,  or  make  themselves  bald  for  the  dead  ; 
but  that  there  should  be  no  cutting  of  the  flesh 
made  at  all  for  them,  no  baldness,  leaving  it  un- 

*  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  984. 

i  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  Book  iv.  ch.  5. 

J  It  should  lather  have  been  translated,  Neither  shall  they 
lament  for  them.  The  word  meji  is  not  in  the  original ;  the 
verb  is  in  the  third  person  plural,  with  the  masculine  termina- 
tion, indeed  :  but  as  to  what  follows,  it  does  not  appear  which 
sex  it  was  that  cut  themselves,  or  mude  themselves  baldj  though 
feoth  might,  in  general,  lament. 
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certain  which  sex  had  been  wont  to  make  nse  of 
these  rights  of  mourning",  who  should  then  omit 
them.  So  the  interlineary  translation  of  Montanus 
understands  the  words. 

Both  practices  seem  to  have  been  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  Moses  :*  the  soft  and  impressible  tem- 
per of  the  female  sex  mighty  it  may  be  imagined, 
engage  them  sooner  to  deviate  from  the  precept, 
than  the  firmer  disposition  of  the  other.  So  here 
we  see  they  were  the  females  of  the  family  of 
Mogalrah  that  cut  off  their  hair  at  the  burial  of 
Khaled  :  not  a  word  of  the  men. 

And  accordingly  we  find,  among  the  modern 
Mohammedans,  the  outward  expressions  at  least  of 
mourning  are  much  stronger  among  the  women 
than  the  men  :  the  nearest  male  relations.  Dr. 
Russell  tells  us,f  describing  their  way  of  carrying  a 
corpse  to  be  buried,  immediately  follow  it,  and 
the  women  close  the  procession  with  dreadful 
shrieks,  while  the  men  all  the  way  are  singing 
prayers  out  of  the  Koran. — The  women  g*o  to  the 
tomb  every  Monday  or  Thursday,  and  carry  some 
flowers  or  green  leaves  to  dress  it  with.  They 
make  a  show  of  grief,  often  expostulating  heavily 
with  the  dead  person,  '  Why  he  should  leave  them, 
when  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
make  hfe  agreeable  to  him        This,  however,  by 


*  Deut.  xiv.  1. 

+  Descript.  of  Aleppo,  Vol.  I.  p.  306.  Vol,  II.  p.  ^d. 

J  The  native  Irish  mourn  over  their  dead  precisely  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  Caonian^  or  Irish  funeral  cry,  besides  a 
full  chorus  of  sighs  and  groans,  frequent  e;xpostul*itioiis  wHb  the 
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the  men  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  impiety  ;  and, 
if  over-heard,  t!iey  are  chid  severely  for  it :  and, 
1  must  say,  the  men  generally  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample, in  this  respect,  by  a  patient  acquiespence  in 
the  loss  of  their  nearest  relations ;  and  indeed  shew 
a  firm  and  steady  fortitude  under  every  kind  of 
misfortune.'' 


OBSERVATION  IV. 
Funeral  Rites  of  the  Jews  in  Barhary, 

One  of  the  rites  of  mourning  for  the  dead, 
among  the  Jew^s  of  Barbary,  mentioned  by  Dean 
Addison  in  his  account  of  that  people,  seems  to 
be  a  very  odd  one,  yet  is  unquestionably  a  cus- 
tom of  very  ancient  date  among  them  :  what  I 
mean  is  the  muffling  up  the  jaws,  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  lower  part  of  the  face  of  a  corpse  is 
bound  up. 

They  return  from  the  grave,''  says  the  Dean, 
^'  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  one,  who  as 
chief  mourner  receives  them,  with  his  jaws  tied  up 
with  a  linen  cloth,  after  the  same  manner  that  they 
bind  up  the  dead.  And  by  this  the  mourner  is  said 
to  testify  that  he  was  ready  to  die  with  his  friend. 
And  thus  muffled  the  mourner  goes  for  seven 
days  ;  during  which  time  the  rest  of  his  friends 

dead  f«r  having  left  his  house,  possessions,  friends,  &c.  are 
intermixed.    See  aa  example  in  Observation  XL— Edit. 
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come  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  to  pray  with 
him/'* 

As  the  mourning  for  seven  days  was  a  custom  of 
remote  antiquity  ;  so  was  this  muffling  the  moutlx 
in  their  mourning  for  the  dead.  Thus  Ezekiel, 
when  his  wife  died,  and  he  was  commanded  to  ab- 
stain from  the  usual  forms  of  mourning,  was  not  to 
cover  his  lips  :  Forbear  to  cry  ;  make  no  mourning 
for  the  dead  ;  bind  the  tire  of  thine  head  upon 
thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet,  and  co- 
ver  not  thy  lips  ;  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  men, 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17. f 

The  present  mode  among  the  Jews  of  Barbary 
certainly  explains  what  is  meant  by  covering  the 
lips,  or  the  mouth,  in  Ezekiel,  whether  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  the  practice  by  the  Dean  be 
right,  or  not — its  being  designed  as  a  testimony, 
that  the  party  so  muffled  up  was  ready  to  die  with 
his  friend. 

The  same  rite  was  to  be  made  use  of  by  the 
leper,  when  pronounced  such  by  the  Jewish  priest. 
Lev.  xiii.  45.  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague 
is,  his  clothes  shall  be  r^ent,  and  his  head  bare,  and 
he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  and 
shall  cry.  Unclean,  unclean.  It  is  no  wonder  he 
was  to  be  muffled  up  like  a  corpse,  for  he,  was  un- 
clean as  a  corpse,  and  was  considered  as  a  person 
half  dead.  So  when  Aaron  interceded  for  his  sister 
Miriam,  who  was  struck  with  the  leprosy,  he  said. 
Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead  ;  of  whom  the  fie^h  is 


*  P.  218,  219.       +  See  also  yer.  22,  23. 
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half  consumed,  when  he  comethout  of  his  m6ther*8 

womb* 

Whether  this  mode  of  mourning'  was  dropped 
in  the  country  where  the  Septiiagint  Interpreters 
of  the  Old  Testament  lived,  or  not,  may  be  un- 
certain ;  but  they  have  dropped  this  circumstance 
of  Jewish  mournin^^  out  of  their  translation: 
making"  the  clause  signify,  not  the  covering  the 
lips  of  the  mourner,  but  the  mourner's  being  com- 
forted by  tjie  lips  of  others. 

OBSERVATION  V. 

Going  with  the  Head  and  Feet  bare,  a  Mode  of 
honouring  the  Dead, 

Addison  in  his  account  of  the  modern  mourning* 
of  the  Jews  of  Barbary,  mentions  another  point  of 
resemblance,  between  their  mourning  in  late  times^ 
and  that  practised  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel. 

In  Barbary,  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  for 
seven  days  after  the  interment,  stir  not  abroad ;  or 
if  by  some  extraordinary  occasion  they  are  forced 
to  go  out  of  doors,  it  is  without  shoes ;  which  is 

*  Numb.  xii.  12.  It  was  extremely  natural  to  express  the 
putrefaction  of  the  body,  smitten  with  the  leprosy,  rather  by 
the  corruption  that  had  taken  place  in  a  still-born  child,  dead  a 
considerable  time  ;  than  by  that  of  a  corpse  kept  long  unburied, 
or  visited  after  having  laid  long  in  the  earth  :  for  the  first  they 
must  frequently  have  seen  ;  but  as  to  the  two  last,  they  buried  imi' 
mediately  ;  and  for  fear  of  defilement,  according  to  their  law, 
would  not  easily  be  induced  to  take  up  a  body  that  had  been 
buried,  any  time. 
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a  token  with  them,  that  they  have  lost  a  dear 
friend."* 

The  reader  will  recollect,  when  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  abstain  from  the  rites 
of  mourning,  he  was  ordered  to  put  his  shoes  on 
his  feet. 

It  is  supposed  by  Ezekiel,  that  they  went  bare- 
headed, as  well  as  with  bare  feet,  in  their  mourn- 
ing; but  the  Dean  has  said  nothing  upon  that  head 
in  his  account ;  I  would  however  take  a  little  no- 
tice of  it,  as  it  seems  that  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  Prophet  resided,  in  the  time  of 
the  captivity,  diifered  from  that  of  the  country  where 
the  Seventy  Interpreters  dwelt.  For  the  Prophet, 
according  to  our  translation,  was  to  bind  that  tire 
of  his  head  upon  him,  which  they  wore  in  common, 
or  in  times  of  prosperity  and  consolation ;  whereas 
the  Seventy  explain  the  order  as  signifying  he 
should  wear,  as  usual,  the  hair  of  his  head  pleas- 
ingly adjusted,  without  any  other  covering  of  the 
head.  The  custom  of  their  country  too  seems  to 
have  differed  from  that  of  Job's,  for  he  shaved  his 
head,  when  he  mourned  the  loss  of  his  children,f 
the  consummation,  as  he  might  then  apprehend,  of 
his  afflictions  ;  whereas  the  Seventy  Interpreters 
supposed  in  mourning,  they  wore  their  hair  only 
in  a  rough  entangled  state,  Oux  sa-rai  to  r^i^w^a 
0-8  (ru[X7rs7r7\,syui£UQU  stti  (ts^  Ezek.  xxiv.  17.,  that  is, 
Thi/  hair  shall  not  be  plaited  on  thee. 

Turbans  are  now,  though  with  some  variety  in 

*  P.  218. 

+  Job  i.  20.  Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  slaved 
his  head,  and  fed  down  upon  iJie  gromdy  md  worshipped* 
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their  forms^*  worn  very  generally  in  the  East. 
When  that  mode  began  it  may  be  difRcuIt  pre- 
cisely to  say  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  in  use  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Ezckiel,  in  some  of  the  East- 
ern countries ;  and  the  putting  on  the  tire  of  his 
head  means^  1  should  suppose^  putting  on  his  tur- 
ban, instead  of  going  bare-headed  like  a  mourner. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  of  what  1  have  been 
saying  upon  this  subject^  in  few  words:  In  the 
age  and  country  of  Job^  they  seem  in  common  to 
have  worn  simply  their  hair  without  any  other  co- 
vering on  their  heads  ;  and  when  they  mourned  to 
have  shaved  it  off.  The  Greeks  did  the  same.  In 
the  age  and  country  in  which  Ezekiel  livedo  when 
he  received  this  order,  the  head  seems  to  have 
been  always  shaved,  but  covered  in  times  of  ease 
and  satisfaction  with  a  turban,  or  something  of 
that  kind  ;  which  was  taken  off  in  times  of  mourn- 
ing, and  the  head  left  as  bare  as  that  of  Job.  In 
the  age  and  country  in  which  the  Seventy  Inter- 
preters lived,  the  head  was  not  shaved  at  all,  but 
the  hair  made  in  a  more  ornamental  and  pleasing 
manner  in  common  ;  and  left  to  grow  at  length, 
uncombed,  and  in  a  very  disordered  state,  in  a 
time  of  mourning. 

Answerable  to  this,  if  these  interpreters  lived 
in  Egypt,  I  have  somewhere  read,  though  I  caum 

*  They  are  all  formed  of  a  cap  of  different  shapes  and  colours, 
■worn  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  surrounded  at  the  edge  with  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  silk  or  linen  of  different  colours,  and  art- 
fully wrapped  about  in  different  forms  of  convolution,  according 
to  the  different  nations,  religions,  professions,  offices,  and  classes 
in  life,  to  which  the  wearers  respectively  belong. 
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not  now  point  out  the  passag^e,  that  the  scull  of  a 
Persian  could  be  distinguished  from  that  of  an 
Eg'yptian,  in  a  generation  or  two  after  the  time 
of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  by  their  different  thick- 
nesses, or  degrees  of  hardness,  arising  from  one 
nation's  going  bare-headed,  and  the  other  with 
a  thick  covering  on  the  head.  So  thick  indeed, 
that  Sir  John  Chardin  informs  us,  in  the  French 
edition  of  his  Travels,  that  a  modern  Persian  tur- 
ban weighs  twelve  or  sixteen  pounds.*  The  light- 
est half  as  much. 

This  is  one  circumstance  out  of  many,  which 
shews  the  great  freedom  of  that  translation,  which, 
however,  has  this  advantage  attending  it,  that  it 
gives  us  an  account  of  some  circumstances,  relating 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  which  might  else  havd 
been  lost ;  and  also  sometimes  determines  the 
meaning  of  a  Hebrew  expression,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  very  dubious. 

The  whole  of  the  Divine  order  on  this  occasion 
to  Ezekiel  seems  to  be  this  :  Thou  shalt  not  cry 
out  with  the  same  vehement  noises  as  are  usual 
among  the  mourners  of  thy  country  ;f  thou  shalfe 
not  weep  with  bitter  sobbings ;  thou  shak  not- 
even  suffer  tears  at  all  to  appear.  On  the  con- 
trary, be  silent,  and  assume  none  of  the  common 
forms  of  mourning  :  put  on  thy  turban  as  usual  ; 
thy  shoes  on  thy  feet  ;  muffle  not  up  the  lowei; 
part  of  thy  face ;   and  eat  not  the  bread  of  con- 

*  Tome  ir.  p.  51.  He  explains  in  this  same  page  what  oc^ 
casions  their  being  so  heavy. 

f  As  was  done  by  the  ancient  people  that  saw  the  fount 
Nations  of  the  second  temple  laid,  and  recollected,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  first,  Ezra  iii,  12. 
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solation,  wont  to  be  prepared  by  the  humane^  and 
sent  to  those  in  deep  affliction. 

OBSERVATION  VI. 

The  Head  sometimes  shaved  in  Mourning  for  the 

Dead. 

Not  only  common  readers,  but  even  the  learned 
themselves,  appear  to  be  perplexed  about  the  mean^ 
ing  of  that  prohibition  of  the  law  of  Moses,  con- 
tained in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
xivth  of  Deuteronomy,  Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves, 
nor  make  any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for 
the  dead :  but  it  seems  to  be  clearly  explained  by 
a  passage  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  as  to  its  express- 
ing sorrow,  though  it  is  probable  the  idolatrous- 
ness  of  the  practice  may^  at  this  distance  of  time, 
be  irrecoverably  lost. 

Sir  John  tells  us,*  ''that  black  hair  is  most 
esteemed  among  the  Persians,  as  well  on  the  head, 
as  on  the  eyebrows,  and  in  the  beard.  That  the 
largest  and  thickest  eyebrows  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful, especially  when  they  are  of  such  a  size  as 
to  touch  one  another.  The  Arab  women  have 
the  most  beautiful  eyebrows  of  this  sort. 

The  Persian  women,  when  they  have  them  not 
of  this  colour,  tinge  them  and  rub  them  with 
black,  to  make  them  the  larger.  They  also  make, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  a  little  belovr 
the  eyebrows,  a  black  spot,  in  form  of  a  lozenge, 

*  Tom.  11.  p.  52^  53* 
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not  quite  so  large  as  the  nail  of  the  little  finger.** 
This  is  probably  not  of  a  lasting  nature,  but 
quickly  wears  o(f. 

These  notions  of  beauty  ditfer  very  much  from 
those  of  the  ladies  of  Europe.  None  of  them,  I 
think,  are  fond  of  having  their  eyebrows  meet ; 
but  on  the  contrary  take  pains  to  keep  the  sepa- 
ration between  them  very  distinct. 

But  if  the  Eastern  people  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  at  the 
same  time  that  they  laid  aside  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  with  their  more  artificial  ornaments,  in  a 
time  of  mourning,  they  should  make  a  space  bald 
between  their  eyes  too,  since  it  was  their  pride  to 
have  them  meet  when  in  a  joyful  state,  and  even 
to  join  them  with  a  black  perishable  spot,  rathcF 
than  have  interruption  appear  between  the  eye>- 
brows. 

But  as  the  sacred  writers  admitted  the  making 
their  heads  bald  in  mourning,  while  Moses  for- 
bids not  only  idolatrous  cuttings  of  the  flesh,  buC 
this  making  the  space  bald  between  the  eyebrows, 
it  appears  there  w^as  something  of  idolatry  in  this 
too,  as  well  as  in  those  cuttings,  though  it  is  not 
easily  made  out. 

After  this  circumstance,  relating  to  Easter^ 
beauty,  is  known,  the  addition  to  Bishop  Patrick'^ 
account  of  the  heathens  being  wont  to  shave  the 
eyebrows,  in  times  of  mourning,  will,  I  pre- 
sume, give  no  pleasure  :  Or,'*  says  this  wor- 
thy writer,  (which  some  think  is  the  meaning 
pf  between  the  eyes)  the  hair  in  the  forepart  o£ 
the  head,  or  near  the  temples,  as^  R,  SQlomou  in- 
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terprets  it.    Which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  Hierusalem  Targum,  which  translates  it,  Ya 
shall  not  make  any  baldness  in  the  house  of  your 
countenance/'* 

OBSERVATION  VII. 

Noise  and  Tumult  frequent  at  the  Death  of  a 
Person  in  the  East. 

The  assembling  together  of  multitudes  to  the 
place  where  persons  have  lately  expired,  and  be- 
wailing them  in  a  noisy  manner^  is  a  custom  still 
retained  in  the  East^  and  seems  to  be  considered 
as  an  honour  done  to  the  deceased. 

That  it  was  done  anciently,  appears  from  the 
'  story  of  the  dying  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  St. 
Mark  uses  the  term  ©o^u/So^-,  which  signifies  tu- 
mult, to  express  the  state  of  things  in  the  house  of 
Jairus  then,  chap.  v.  38.  And  accordingly  Sir  J. 
Chardin's  MS.  tells  us,  that  now  the  concourse  in 
places  where  persons  he  dead  is  incredible.  Every 
body  runs  thither,  the  poor  and  the  rich  ;  2i\s&  the 
first  more  especially  make  a  strange  noise. 

Dr.  Shaw  takes  notice  of  the  noise  they  make 
in  bewaiUng  the  dead,  as  soon  as  they  are  de- 
parted ;  but  he  takes  no  notice,  I  think,  of  the  great 
concourse  of  people  of  all  sorts  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  which  yet  is  a  circumstance  very  proper  to 
be  remarked,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  word  0o^'j(3o^. 


*  Upon  the  place. 
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But  the  most  distinct  account  of  the  Eastern 
lamentations  is  that  Sir  J  .  Chardin  has  given  us,  in 
the  6th  volume  of  his  MSS.  by  which  we  learn 
that  their  emotions  of  joy,  as  well  as  of  sorrow,  arc 
expressed  by  loud  cries.  The  passage  is  extremely 
curious,  and  the  purport  of  it  is  as  follows :  Gen. 
xlv.  2.  And  he  wept  aloud  ;  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  heard.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  genius  of  the  people  of  Asia,  especially 
of  the  women.  Their  sentiments  of  joy  or  of  grief 
are  properly  transports  ;  and  their  transports  are 
ungoverned,  excessive,  and  truly  outrageous. — 
When  any  one  returns  from  a  long  journey,  or 
dies,  his  family  burst  into  cries,  that  may  be  heard 
twenty  doors  olf ;  and  this  is  renewed  at  different 
times,  and  continues  many  days,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  passion.  Especially  are  these  cries 
long  in  the  case  of  death,  and  frightful ;  for  the 
mourning  is  right  down  despair,  and  an  image  of 
hell.  I  was  lodged  in  the  year  1676,  at  Ispahan, 
near  the  Royal  square ;  the  mistress  of  the  next 
house  to  mine  died  at  that  time.  The  moment 
she  expired  all  the  family,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  people,  set  up  such  a  furious 
cry,  that  I  was  quite  startled,  and  was  above  two 
hours  before  I  could  recover  myself.*  These  cries 
continue  a  long  time,  then  cease  all  at  once  :  they 
begin  again  as  suddenly,  at  day-break,  and  in 
concert.    It  is  this  suddenness  which  is  so  terri- 

*  It  seems,  according  to  the  margin,  that  it  Tvas  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  Sir  John  in  bed,  and  the  cry  so  violent, 
that  he  imagined  his  own  servants  were  actually  murdered.. 
VOL.   III.  C 
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fying,  together  with  a  greater  shrillness  and  loud- 
ness than  one  could  easily  imagine.  This  en- 
raged kind  of  mourning,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  con- 
tinued forty  days  ;  not  equally  violent^  but  with 
diminution  from  day  to  day.  The  longest  and 
most  violent  acts  were  when  they  washed  the  body, 
when  they  perfumed  it,  when  they  carried  it  out 
to  be  interred,  at  making  the  inventory,  and  when 
they  divided  the  effects.  You  are  not  to  suppose 
that  those  that  were  ready  to  split  their  throats 
with  crying  out,  wept  as  much  ;  the  greatest  part 
of  them  did  not  shed  a  single  tear  through  the 
whole  tragedy.'* 

This  is  a  very  distinct  description  of  Eastern 
mourning  for  the  dead  ;  they  cry  out  too  on  other 
occasions.  No  wonder  then  the  house  of  Pharaoh 
heardy  when  Joseph  wept  at  making  himself 
known  to  his  brethren. 

OBSERVATION  VIII. 

Funeral-Feasts  used  in  the  East. 

The  making  a  kind  of  funeral-feast  was  also 
a  method  of  honouring  the  dead,  used  anciently 
in  these  countries ;  and  is  continued  down  to  these 
times. 

The  references  of  commentators  here  have 
been,  in  common  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  usages : 
but  as  it  must  be  more  pleasing  to  learn  Eastern 
customs  of  this  kind,  I  will  set  down  what  Sir  J. 
Chardin  has  given  us  an  account  of  in  one  of  his 
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manuscripts ;  and  the  rather^  as  some  particulars 
are  new  to  me. 

"  The  Oriental  Christians  still  make  banquets 
of  this  kind^  (speaking  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
feasts  of  mourning,  mentioned  Jer.  xvi.  6,  1.,  and 
elsewhere,)  by  a  custom  derived  from  the  Jews; 
and  I  have  been  many  times  present  at  them, 
among  the  Armenians  in  Persia.  The  7th  verse 
speaks  of  those  provisions  which  are  wont  to  be 
sent  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  of  those 
healths  that  are  drank  to  the  survivors  of  the  fa- 
mily, wishing  that  the  dead  may  have  been  the  vic- 
tim for  the  sins  of  the  family.  The  same,  with 
respect  to  eating,  is  practised  among  the  Moors. — 
Where  we  find  the  word  comforting  made  use  of, 
we  are  to  understand  it  as  signifying  the  perform- 
ing these  offices."  In  like  manner  he  explains 
the  bread  of  men,  mentioned  Ezek.  xxiv.  17.,  as 
signifying  the  bread  of  others ;  the  bread  sent 
to  mourners  ;  the  bread  that  the  neighbours,  rela- 
tions, and  friends  sent." 

OBSERVATION  IX. 

Frequent  Visits  paid  to  the  Graves  of  departed 
Relatives,  with  an  Account  of  various  other 
Modes  of  mourning  for  the  Dead. 

The  Eastern  people  not  only  lamented  their  dead 
with  solemnity,  upon  their  departure  out  of  this 
w^orld,  when  carried  to  the  grave ;  but  they  did  so 
in  visits  paid  from  time  to  time  to  their  sepulchres 

g2 
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afterwards ;  all  which  usages  continue  among^ 
them,  in  one  form  or  other,  to  this  day.  They  la- 
ment also  with  public  solemnity  those  that  were 
absent  from  them  when  they  died,  and  were  buried 
at  a  distance  from  the  abode  of  their  relations. 

Irwin  has  given  us  a  very  amusing  account  of  a 
mourning  of  this  sort,  in  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  happened  to  be  celebrated  there  while  he 
was  detained  in  it. 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  of  Ghin- 
nah,  who  was  a  merchant  by  profession,  being 
murdered  in  the  desert  between  Ghinnah  and 
Cosire,  in  a  journey  he  was  making  to  this  last- 
mentioned  place,  he  tells  us,  The  tragedy 
which  was  lately  acted  near  Cosire,  gave  birth  to 
a  mournful  procession  of  females,  which  passed 
through  the  different  streets  of  Ghinnah  this  morn- 
ing, and  uttered  dismal  cries  for  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed,* In  the  centre  was  a  female  of  his  fa- 
mily, who  carried  a  naked  sword  in  her  hand,  to 
imitate  the  weapon  by  which  the  deceased  fell. 
At  sundry  places  the  procession  stopped,  and 
danced  around  the  sword,  to  the  music  of  timbrels 
and  tabors.  They  paused  a  long  time  before  our 
house, f  and  some  of  the  women  made  threatening 
signs  to  one  of  our  servants:  which  agrees  with 
the  caution  we  received  to  keep  within  doors.  It 
would  be  dangerous  enough  to  face  this  frantic 
company ;  whose  constant  clamour  and  extrava- 

*  The  name  of  the  merchant  that  was  murdered. 
+  The  writer  and  his  companions  had  been  upon  very  ill 
terms  with  him; 
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gant  gestures  give  them  all  the  appearance  of  the 
female  Bacchanals  of  Thrace^,  recordeil  of  old/* 
P.  254. 

This  was  on  the  25th  of  August.  On  the  27th 
his  journal  has  these  words  :  I  was  awakened  be- 
fore day-break  by  the  same  troop  of  women^  which 
passed  our  house  the  other  day  in  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Mohammed.  Their  dismal  cries  suited 
very  well  with  the  lonely  hour  of  the  night:  and  I 
understand  that  this  relic  of  the  Grecian  customs 
lasts  for  the  space  of  seven  days  ;  during  which  in- 
terval the  female  relations  of  the  deceased  make  a 
tour  through  the  town^  morning  and  nighty  beating 
their  breasts,  throwing  ashes  on  their  heads,  and 
displaying  every  artificial  token  of  sorrow/' — 
P.  257,  258. 

How  Mr.  Irwin  came  to  describe  this  as  a  relic 
of  Grecian  customs,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  I 
presume  it  was  not  only  an  unnecessary  addition, 
but  an  inaccurate  appropriating  to  Greece  what 
was  common  to  many  Eastern  countries.  Several 
Greek  usages  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,  after  its  conquest  by  Alexander, 
and  the  assumption  of  its  government  by  the  Pto- 
lemies :  but  the  Arabs  are  known  to  be  as  little  al- 
tered by  the  adoption  of  foreign  usages  as  any  na- 
tion whatever ;  and  this  Mohammed  was  an  Arab, 
as  were  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghinna.  It  is 
more  natural  then  to  believe  it  an  ancient  Arab  or 
Egyptian  custom,  to  mourn  after  this  manner  for 
the  dead,  whose  relations  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  testifying  their  regard  to  them  in  their  other 
forms  of  mourning,  that  is,  their  lamenting  with 
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cries,  or  with  music,  their  departure,  presently 
after  their  death  ;  their  bewailing  them,  with  the 
assistance  of  mourning  women,  trained  up  in  this 
profession,  as  they  attended  them  to  the  grave  ; 
and  solemnly  visiting  their  tombs,  from  time  to 
time  afterwards. 

It  seems,  from  a  passage  of  Josephu^,  which  the 
learned  have  not  let  pass  totally  unobserved,  that 
this  kind  of  mourning  the  absent  dead  was  a  Jewish 
custom,  for  he  mentions  it  as  practised  by  them,  at 
a  time  when  they  were  engaged,  with  great  bitter- 
ness, m  a  war  with  the  heathen  nations  about  them, 
having  refused  to  suffer  the  wonted  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  in  the  temple  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  as  being  of  a  different  religion  from 
themselves. 

The  passage  of  Josephus  is  in  the  Sd  book  of 
the  Jewish  war  :  in  which  he  tells  us,  that,  upon 
the  sacking  of  Jotapata,  it  was  reported  that  he, 
(who  was  at  that  time  a  great  captain  among  them, 
as  he  was  afterwards  celebrated  as  an  author  in  the 
world,)  was  slain  ;  and  that  these  accounts  occa- 
sioned very  great  mourning  at  Jerusalem,  which 
was  many  miles  off",  and  in  another  division  of  the 
Jewish  country,  Jotapata  being  a  city  of  Galilee. 
In  describing  this  mourning  at  Jerusalem,  for  Jo- 
sephus and  the  people  of  Jotapata,  he  says,  there 
was  mourning  in  single  houses,  and  in  families  of 
kindred,  as  each  of  the  slain  had  connexions.  Some 
mourned  their  guests,"  (he  meant,  I  presume,  those 
that  had  been  wont  to  take  up  their  lodgings  at  the 
houses  of  these  mourners,  when  they  came  up  to 
Jerusalem,  at  their  sacred  feast;)    some  their  rela- 
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tions ;  others  their  brethren.  All  Josephus.  So 
that  for  thirty  days  there  was  no  cessation  of  their 
lamentations  in  the  city.  And  many  hired  pipers 
{au7^.rjra$)  who  led  the  way  in  these  wailings.'* 

I  should  imagine^  that  the  passage  I  have  tran- 
scribed from  Irwin,,  relating  to  the  mourning  of 
those  Egyptian  Arabs,  for  that  merchant  that  was 
slain  in  the  desert,  furnishes  an  excellent  note  on 
this  passage  of  Josephus,  according  to  whom  single 
families  mourned  the  death  of  some  ;  bodies  of  kin- 
dred others  ;  and  the  city  in  general  Josephus,  in 
solemn  mournful  processions  about  Jerusalem^ 
making  use  of  songs  of  lamentation,  and  sometimes 
the  additional  sound  of  musical  instruments  of  the 
melancholy  kind,  such  as  were  wont  to  be  used  in 
the  houses  of  those  that  had  just  expired;  of  which 
kind  of  music  we  read,  Matthew  ix.  23.,  where  the 
same  word  occurs  which  appears  in  Josephus,  but  is 
there  translated  minstrel:  When  Jesus  came  to  the 
ruler's  house,  and  saw  the  minstrels  {onjT^Tjras)  ^nd 
the  people  making  a  noise,  he  said  unto  them,  Give 
place,  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

Whether  the  word  minstrels,  which  our  trans- 
lators have  made  use  of  here,  is  proper  or  not,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  but  would 
leave  that  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. The  minstrels  of  former  times  are  often  de- 
scribed as  playing  upon  harps  :  while  the  original 
word  used  here  certainly  signifies  people  that 
played  on  the  pipe ;  and  is  accordingly  translated 
pipers.  Rev.  xviii.  22.,  the  only  place  besides  in 
which  the  original  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 1 
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If  our  old  minstrels  were  never  employed  in  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
but  only  ou  joyous  occasions,  the  impropriety  \^ 
more  striking  still. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  to  keep  to  the  point  I  have  at 
present  in  view,  as  mournful  music*  was  made  use 

*  When  I  say  mournful  music^  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
suppose,  the  sound  of  the  ancient  pipe  was  essentially,  or  at  all 
times,  melancholy.  Pipes  certainly  were  made  use  of  on  joyous 
occasions,  as  well  as  these  that  were  melancholy,  as  is  evident 
from  the  use  of  the  kindred  verb,  Matt.  xi.  17.,  We  have  piped 
unto  you^  and  ye  have  not  danced :  we  have  mourned  unto  youy 
and  ye  have  not  lamented.  Where  w  e  see  the  contrary  uses  to 
which  the  pipes  of  antiquity  were  put :  We  piped  to  you  such 
airs  as  were  played  to  those  that  dance,  but  ye  would  not  dance: 
we  have  then  tried  you  with  those  tunes  that  are  used  in  times 
of  lamentation,  but  you  would  not  then  act  the  part  of  mourn- 
ers. The  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  7.,  will  appear  with 
the  greatest  energy,  if  we  consider  them  as  signifying,  that  for 
want  of  a  due  distinction  of  sounds,  those  by  whom  a  procession, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  East  should  pass,  might  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  they  should  join  them  with  expressions  of 
gratulation,  or  in  words  of  lamentation.  Irwin  has  given  an  in- 
stance of  such  a  joining  in  the  latter  case,  p.  245,  where  speak- 
ing of  the  singing  in  a  funeral  procession,  that  went  by  his  house, 
he  says,  There  was  an  Arabian  merchant  on  a  visit  to  us,  when 
the  funeral  went  by;  and,  though  in  company  with  strangers,  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  run  to  the  window,  and  to  join  audibly  in 
the  devotions  of  the  train."  If  a  pipe  was  designed  to  regulate 
the  expressions  that  were  to  be  made  use  of,  if  it  gives  an  uncer- 
tain sound,  and  sometimes  seemed  to  announce  a  triumph  or  a 
wedding,  and  sometimes  a  procession  on  account  of  the  dead^ 
how  should  a  by-stander  know  how^  to  behave  himself?  "  Even 
things  without  life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except 
they  give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  a  man  know  what 
is  piped  or  harped  ?"  how  shall  a  man  know  what  the  music  is 
designed  to  produce    congratulation,  or  condolence  ?  This  is  a 
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of  at  Jerusalem,,  when  they  mourned  the  slaughter 
at  Jotapata^  as  these  Egyptian  Arabs  did  that  of 
Mohammed  of  Ghinnah ;  so  I  think  it  most  natu- 
ral to  suppose^  they  lamented  them  in  public  pro- 
cessions^ as  these  Arabs  did  :  for  how  else  could  it 
have  been  known^  if  it  had  been  only  a  general 
noise  of  weeping  and  groaning  that  had  been 
heard  in  Jerusalem^  on  this  occasion^  who  they  were 
that  they  mourned  for — that  some  mourned  rela- 
tions, others  friends,  but  all  Josephus  ?  It  is  surely 
most  likely  that  the  mourners  went  about  the 
streets,  Eccl.  xii.  5.,  declaring,  by  their  vehement 
exclamations,  whom  they  lamented.  Sometimes 
only  the  females  of  one  house  forming  a  mournful 
procession  :  sometimes  a  combination  of  those  of 
several,  united  together  by  relationship;  and  some- 
times a  troop  of  the  principal  ladies  of  Jerusalem, 
from  all  quarters,  and  unconnected  by  blood  or  al- 
liance, went  about  the  city,  lamenting  with  bitter- 
ness the  death  of  Josephus,  the  Jotapatene  leader. 
Of  which  various  processions,  many,  it  should 
seem,  were  ennobled  or  rendered  more  solemn,  by 
melancholy  music. — If  we  are  disposed  to  quit  Jo- 
sephus, and  turnjo  the  sacred  writings,  I  would 
ask,  whether  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose,  that  it 
was  after  this  manner  that  the  Israelites  lamented 

much  stronger  sense,  than  the  supposing^  if  the  sounds  were  ir- 
regular, the  Apostle  meant,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  dance 
was  intended.  In  truth,  such  an  explanation  would  not  well 
agree  with  the  extemporaneousness  of  Eastern  datices ;  for  the 
hearer  of  the  music  might  in  that  case  know  what  was  to  be  done ; 
and  all  that  would  follow  from  it  would  be,  that  if  the  music  was 
irregular,  so  would  the  dance  be. 
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the  death  of  Moses  ?  He  was  absent  from  them, 
when  he  died  ;  neither  did  they  carry  him  to  the 
grave,  Deut.  xxxiv.  1^  5^  6.  But  they  wept  for 
him  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  with  some  expressions 
of  sorrow,  which  after  thirty  days  ceased,  ver.  8. 
These  were  neither  the  lamentations  wont  to  be 
made  immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  dead, 
in  the  house  in  which  the  corpse  lay  ;  nor  the 
mourning  of  a  funeral  convoy  carrying  the  body 
to  the  grave  :  nor  the  after-bemoanings  over  the 
sepulchre  of  the  dead:  but  it  seems  to  mean  pro- 
cessional solemnities  of  mourning  through  the 
camp  of  Israel,  if  we  are  to  explain  matters  by 
the  Arab  usages  of  modern  Egypt,  or  the  customs 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that  the  customs 
of  the  Egyptian  Arabs  and  of  the  Jews  differed  in 
one  point,  that  is,  the  time  of  mourning  :  the  first, 
according  to  Irwin,  mourning  only  seven  days,  but 
the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Josephus  thirty,  which 
also  obtained  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

The  mourning  for  Aaron,  who  died  not  in  the 
camp  of  Israel,  but  in  mount  Hor,  Numb,  xx.  25 — 
29.,  might  be  of  the  same  nature. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  both  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  Egyptians  by  birth,  and  Israel  were 
just  come  out  of  Egypt ;  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural 
then  to  look  for  a  resemblance  in  their  forms  of 
mourning. 

This  passage  too  of  Josephus  may,  probably, 
illustrate  Zechariah  xii.  11 — 14:  In  that  day  there 
shall  he  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the 
mourning  of  Hadad-Rimmon  in  the   valley  of 
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Megiddon.  And  the  land  shall  mourn,  everyi 
family  apart :  the  family  of  the  house  of  David 
apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the 
house  of  Nathan  apart,  and  their  wives  apart,  §c. 
All  the  families  that  remain,  every  family  apart, 
and  their  zmves  apart. 

Without  attending  to  several  questions  that 
might  be  proposed  here^  it  may  be  remarked^  from 
Josephus.  that  in  very  severe  and  bitter  public 
mournings  there  were  not  only  general  processions 
of  lamentation,  but  families  apart  by  themselves 
jnourned;  not  only  their  private  losses,  but  be- 
wailed what  was  of  a  public  nature  too ;  and  by 
these  more  unusual  particular  lamentations,  when 
the  subject  was  of  a  public  nature,  they  testified 
the  vehemence  of  their  sorrow. 

In  general  processions  of  mourning  decency 
might  engage  people  very  universally  to  attend 
but  when  particular  families  formed  extraordinary 
processions  by  themselves,  such  processions  ex- 
pressed vehement  emotions  of  grief,  which  could 
not  be  relieved  by  general  mournings,  without  spe- 
cial, separate,  and  distinct  testimonies  of  grief. 

This  observation  accounts  for  families  mourning 
apart  :  whether  the  men's  mourning  distinct  from 
the  wonien's  is  designed  to  be  marked  cut  by  the 
Prophet  here  ;  and  if  it  be,  whether  it  is  intended 
to  express,  with  augmentation,  the  bitterness  of 
the  mourning,  must  depend  on  the  construction  of 
the  particle  i  vau,  and  :  Every  family  apart,  and 
their  wives  apart."  That  particle  is  hardly  to  be 
understood,  one  would  think,  to  be  simply  copu- 
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lative,  if  we  consider^  that  the  women  alone,  of  the 
family  of  that'  Egyptian  Arab  that  Irwin  speaks  of, 
went  about  Ghinnah,  in  mournful  processions^  the 
men  not  appearing  in  those  several  modern  solemn 
lamentations;  and  that  the  Old  Testament  itself 
speaks  of  women,  as  more  frequently  appearing  in 
the  character  of  mourners  in  public,  than  the  men. 
Its  meaning  then  is,  I  should  apprehend,  either  ex- 
planatory, and  equivalent  to  namely,  or  some  such 
word  ;  and  so  the  passage  would  signify  each  fa- 
mily, that  is,  the  women  of  it  shall  mourn  apart  ; 
or,  as  I  much  rather  am  inclined  to  beheve,  the 
particle  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  as  well 
as  ;*  the  family  of  the  house  of  David  apart,  as^ 
well  as  their  wives  apart,  &c. 

So  it  expresses  the  unusualness  of  public  mourn- 
ing by  the  men,  compared  with  the  appearing  of  the 
women  in  that  character ;  as  the  mourning  apart 
also  expresses  bitterness  of  grief.  And  thus  an 
apocryphal  writer  understood  the  mourning  for 
Josiah  to  be  by  the  men,  as  well  as  the  women, 
1  Esdras  i.  32.  :  In  all  Jewry  they  mourned  for 
Josiah  ;  and  the  chief  men,  with  the  women,  made 
lamentation  for  him  unto  this  day  :  and  this  was 
given  out  for  an  ordinance,  to  be  done  continually 
in  all  nations  of  Israel.  The  men  in  the  Levant 
now  are  seldom,  I  think,  spoken  of  as  going  to 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  to  weep  and  wail  there  ; 
and  even  when  they  attend  a  corpse  to  the  grave 

*  So  Noldius  observes  it  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  nempe^ 
nimirum,  (Sig.  38 ;)  but  he  remarks,  it  sometimes  signifies 
cut,  quemadmodum,  (Sig.  6%) 
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to  be  buried,  express  great  calmness  and  compo- 
sure.* But  as  to  this  last  particular^  it  appears  to 
have  been  different  anciently,  from  what  is  said 
2  Sara.  iii.  31,  32,  33,  34^.,  David  said  unto  Joah, 
and  to  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  Rend 
your  clothes,  and  gird  you  with  sackcloth,  and 
mourn  before  Ahner.  And  King  David  himself 
followed  the  bier.  And  they  buried  Abner  in  He- 
bron :  and  the  king  lajnented  over  Abner,  and 
said,  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ?  ^c.  And  all 
the  people  wept  again  over  him.  Perhaps  also 
as  to  the  going  to  the  grave  to  mourn,  the  men 
might  anciently,  on  some  occasions,  repair  thither ; 
for  many  of  the  Jews  attended  Mary  when  she  went 
to  weep,  as  they  apprehended,  at  the  grave  of  her 
brother  Lazarus. f  But  public  mourning  of  the 
men  was,  undoubtedly,  much  less  frequent  than 
among  the  women  ;  though,  it  may  be,  more  com- 
mon than  in  later  times. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  article,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  beg  my  reader  to  consider,  whether  the 
words  of  Jeremiah,  Lamentations  ii.  19.,  may  not 
be  understood  after  the  same  manner  :  Arise,  cry 
out  in  the  night :  in  the  beginning  of  the  watches 
pour  out  thine  heart  like  water  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord  :  lift  up  thy  hands  towards  him,  for 
thy  young  children,  that  faint  for  hunger  on  the 
top  of  every  street. 

The  clause,  translated  for  the  life  of  thy  young 
children  that  faint,  may  signify,  on  account  of  the 

*  Russell,  Vol.  I.  p.  3.11—12.  and  Shaw,  p.  219. 
+  John  xi.  31. 
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loss  of  the  life  of  thy  young  children.  If  it  was 
for  the  saving  their  lives,  the  supplication  might  as 
well  have  been  presented  by  day,  as  by  night ;  but 
if  it  means  mourning  their  deaths,  the  night  season, 
and  in  particular  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  was 
a  proper  time  for  that  kind  of  mourning,  according 
to  the  present  usage  of  the  women  of  Ghinnah. 

The  following  part  of  the  description  of  Lam. 
ii.  of  those  that  lay  in  the  streets,  represents  them 
as  slain  :  the  lying  of  children  in  the  streets  ; 
should,  in  like  manner,  one  would  think,  be  de- 
signed to  express  their  lying  dead  there  for  want  of 
food,  as  those  grown  up  lay  there  slain  by  the 
sword.  More  especially  when  we  find  they  are 
described,  in  a  preceding  verse,  as  swooning  as  the 
wounded  in  the  streets,  which  swooning  was  unto 
death.  The  equivocalness,  at  least,  of  the  expres- 
sion will  appear,  if  the  words  be  translated,  lite- 
rally, from  the  Hebrew,  lift  up  thy  hands  to- 
wards him  over  the  souls  of  thy  young  child- 
ren."* It  appears,  from  a  drawing  in  the  second 
tome  of  le  Bruyn,  representing  the  mourning  of 
the  women  of  Ramah  at  the  tombs  of  their  dead 
relations,  that  lifting  up  their  hands  on  high  was 
one  posture  into  which  they  threw  themselves.  And 
as  the  word  '':3'n  ronnee,  translated  cry  out^  signifies 
much  more  frequently  singing  than  crying,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  Jeremiah  refers  here 

Saee  elaiv  kappeek  al  nephesh  olalayik. 
Lift  up  to  him  thy  open  hands  oyer  the  soul  of  thy  little  ones. 
—Edit. 
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to  such  modes  of  mourning  as  were  observed  by 
Irwin  at  Ghinnah. 

OBSERVATION  X. 
Mourners  at  Funerals, 

Having  occasion  lately  to  turn  over  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  a  passage  of  St.  Matthew 
strangely  misunderstood^  which  relates  to  the  weep- 
ers by  profession,  that  anciently  attended  funerals, 
and  still  do  so  in  the  Levant. 

^'  A  melancholy  choir  attend  around. 

With  plaintive  sighs,  and  music's  solemn  sound  : 

Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 

Th'  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe." 

Book  xxiv.  V.  900 — 903. 

The  note  here  is,  This  was  a  custom  gene- 
rally received,  and  which  passed  from  the  He- 
brews to  the  Greeks^  Romans,  and  Asiatics.  There 
were  weepers  by  profession,  of  both  sexes,  who 
sung  doleful  tunes  round  the  dead.  Ecclesiasticus* 
xii.  5.  When  a  man  shall  go  into  the  house  of 
his  eterniti/,  there  shall  encompass  him  weepers. 
It  appears  from  St.  Matthew  xi.  17.,  that  children 
were  likewise  employed  in  this  office.  Dacier/* 

It  does  not  appear,  I  think,  that  children  were 

*  It  should  haye  been  Ecclesiastes. 
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hired  to  mourn  at  funerals  ;  and  if  that  could  be 
shewn  from  other  places^  the  passage  in  St.  Mat- 
^  thew  would  by  no  means  prove  it^  for  it  is  evident 
that  our  Lord  is  speaking  of  the  diversions  of 
children — their  imitating  the  transaclions  of  ma- 
turer  life,  not  of  their  serious  employments.  What 
mourners  at  a  funeral  would  these  children  have 
been,  who,  when  their  companions  began  the  me- 
lancholy music,  refused  to  join  them,  with  the 
usual  forms  of  mourning?  This  might  very  na- 
turally happen  when  they  were  amusing  themselves 
with  imitating  the  mournings  at  a  funeral,  or  the 
rejoicings  at  a  wedding;  but  would  have  been  into- 
lerable if  they  had  been  performing  a  part  in  real 
life. 

A  commentator  on  Virgil  might,  with  almost  as 
good  a  grace,  represent  the  account  of  Ludus 
Trojce,  in  the  5th  yEneid,  as  the  description  of  a 
real  battle  in  Sicily. 

OBSERVATION  XI. 

Singing  used  in  Funeral-Processions  both  by  Men 
and  Women, 

The  people  of  these  countries  are  wont  to  be 
carried  to  their  graves,  not  only  with  violent  wail- 
ings  of  the  female  part  of  the  funeral  convoy;  but 
with  devout  singing  of  the  male  part  of  this  last : 
it  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  the  first ;  though  seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  those  that  have  explained  them. 
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Dr.  Russell  has  mentioned  this  devout  singing  of 
the  male  part  of  the  attendants  when  a  corpse  is 
carrying  to  the  grave.  When  the  corpse  is  carried 
out,  a  number  of  sheikhs^*  with  their  tattered 
banners^  walk  first :  next  come  the  male  friends  ; 
and  after  them  the  corpse^  carried  with  the  head 
foremost  upon  men's  shoulders.  The  bearers  are 
relieved  very  often ;  for  every  passenger  thinks  it 
meritorious  to  lend  some  little  help  on  such  solemn 
occasions.  The  nearest  male  relations  immediately 
follow ;  and  the  women  close  the  procession  with 
dreadful  shrieks,  while  the  men  all  the  way  are 
singing  prayers  out  of  the  Koran /*f 

Mr.  Irwin,  I  remember,  mentions  the  like  sing- 
ing, as  observed  by  him  at  Ghinnah,  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

There  is  so  much  resemblance,  according  to  Dr. 
Russell,  between  the  Mohammedans,  Christians, 
and  Jews  in  the  East,  as  to  their  nuptial  observ- 
ances and  burial  ceremonies,  that  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  this  singing  is  common  to  all.  It  is  not 
however  a  mere  conclusion,  drawn  from  what  the 
Mohammedans  practise :  Dean  Addison  has  ex- 
pressly told  us  he  found  it  practised  by  the  Jews  of 
Barbary. 

The  corpse  is  borne  by  four  to  the  place  of 
burial,  in  this  procession  :  in  the  first  rank  march 
the  Chachams,  or  priests  ;  next  to  them  the  kindred 
of  the  deceased  ;  after  whom  come  those  that  are 
invited  to  the  funeral :  and  all  singing  in  a  sort  of 

*  A  sort  of  people  among  them  supposed  to  possess  great 
sdnctity. 

+  Descript.  of  Aleppo,  Vol.  I.  p.  305—309. 
VOIii.  III.  ]> 
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plain  song  the  xlixth  Psalm.  And  if  it  lasts  not  till 
they  come  to  the  grave^  they  begin  it  again."* 

The  Dean  tells  us,  It  may  not  be  unfit  to  ob- 
serve, that  though  the  modern  ceremonies  of  burial 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  costly  as  those  of  old 
among  the  Jews  ;  yet  they  do  not  much  vary  from 
them  :  for  the  washing  the  body  was  in  use  at  the 
time  of  Tabitha*s  death  ;f  and  the  chief  mourner 
spoken  of  before,  as  also  the  weekly  lamenting  of 
the  dead,  refers  to  the  women  hired  to  lament  at 
the  burials  :  and  which  the  Scripture  calls  mourn- 
ing-women, Jerem.  ix.  17.,  the  same  with  the 
prceJiccB  among  the  Romans.  Tliey  likewise  agree 
in  the  places  of  burial,  which  are  now,  as  formerly, 
without  the  towns  or  cities  where  they  live,  ex- 
cepting that  in  Fez  they  have  a  burying-place 
within  the  city,  adjoining  to  the  Juderia,  or  the 
part  where  they  live. "J 

Other  wr[jH3rs  have  given  an  account  of  mourn- 
ing-women being  retained  in  the  East  ;§  but  the 

*  Present  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  218. 

f  Acts  ix.  37.  X  P.  220. 

§  So  the  Abbot  Mascrier  tells  us,  from  the  papers  of  M.  Mail- 
let,  that  not  only  do  the  relations  and  female  friends,  in  Egypt, 
surround  the  corpse,  while  it  remains  unburied,  with  the  most 
bitter  cries,  scratching  and  beating  their  faces  so  violently  as  to 
make  them  bloody,  and  black  and  blue ;  but  "  to  render  the 
hubbub  more  complete,  and  do  the  more  honour  to  the  dead 
person,  whom  they  seem  to  imagine  to  be  rery  fond  of  noise, 
those  of  the  lower  class  of  people  are  wont  to  call  in,  on  these 
occasions,  certain  women^  who  play  on  tabors,  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  sing  mournful  airs  to  the  sound  of  this  instrument, 
which  they  accompany  with  a  thousand  distortions  of  their  limbs,^ 
as  frightful  as  those  of  people  possessed  by  the  devil.  These 
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instances  Dean  Addison  has  given^  as  proofs  of  the 
continuance  of  that  custom  in  these  countries,  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  happily  chosen the  chief 
mourner,  who  receives  them  with  his  jaws  tied  up 
with  a  hnen  cloth,  after  the  same  manner  as  they 
bind  up  the  dead,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
nearest  relations,  not  one  hired  to  personate  an- 
other in  affliction ;  as  those  that  go  now  every  week, 
(and,  I  may  add,  often  more  frequently,)  certainly 
are  not  hired  people,  but  relations  that  go  to  weep 

women  attend  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  intermixed  with  the  fe- 
male relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  commonly  have 
their  hair  in  the  utmost  disorder,  like  the  frantic  Bacchanalian 
women  of  the  ancient  heathens,  their  heads  covered  with  dust, 
their  faces  daubed'with  indigo,  or  at  least  rubbed  with  mud,  and 
howling  like  mad  people,  This  way  of  bewailing  the  dead  has 
obtained  even  among  the  Christians  of  Egypt.  I  njyself  have 
seen  a  young  woman  here,  who  was  a  Catholic,  and  who,  having 
lost  her  mother,  who  had  resided  in  the  quarter  of  the  Franks, 
sent  for  these  tabor-players  to  come  and  lament  her.  Scarcely 
could  the  Capuchins  prevail  upon  her  to  dismiss  these  Mohara<- 
medan  women,  who  were  wont  to  sing  on  such  occasions." — 
Lett.  X.  p.  89.  What  this  writer  says  shews  the  attachment 
of  the  Eastern  people  to  this  custom,  since  the  Capuchins  of 
Grand  Cairo,  who  with  some  other  religious  orders  that  are 
settled  there,  and  with  great  ?eal  are  said  by  him  to  labour  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Roman  faith,  had  so  much  ado  to  prevail 
on  one  of  their  own  church  not  to  employ  Mohammedan  hired 
mourners,  to  lament  her  deceased  parent,  instead  of  recurring 
to  those  good  fathers  to  sing  a  Requiem  to  her  soul,  according 
to  the  Papal  mode.  We  Protestants  may  suppose  the  singing  of 
the  one  as  efficacious  as  that  of  the  other,  and  the  motives  of 
the  one  as  pure  and  disinterested  as  those  of  the  other :  but  this 
conduct  of  a  member  of  the  Romish  communion,  for  soijie  tipne 
obstinately  persisted  in,  shews  the  great  force  of  the  custom  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  universality  of  the  practice  among  othpp 
people  there. 
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there,  as  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  was  supposed 
by  the  Jews  to  do,  when  she  rose  up  hastily,  and 
went  out  of  the  town,  where  Jesus  indeed  was, 
but  near  to  which  place  was  also  the  grave  of  her 
brother.    John  xi.  31. 

And  as  the  Jews  now,  as  well  as  the  Moham- 
medans, are  wont  to  carry  their  dead  to  the  grave 
with  devout  singing,  it  cannot  be  unlikely  that 
it  was  the  common  custom  in  the  East  anciently, 
for  hymns  to  be  sung  by  the  more  sedate  part  of 
the  company,  as  it  was  for  the  female  relations,  with 
their  hired  companions  the  singing-women,  to  make 
use  of  very  violent  lamentations.    It  is  admitted  by 
all,  that  this  last  practice  obtained,  and  the  following 
passages  are  proofs  of  it,  Jer.  ix.  17,  18:  Call 
for  the  mourning  women  that  they  may  come ; 
and  send  for  cunning  women  that  they  may  come. 
And  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  a  wailing 
for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears, 
and  our  eyelids  gush  out  with  waters.    To  which 
may  be  added  ver.  20.    Can  it  then  be  thought 
difficult  to  admit  the  supposition,  that  the  last 
clause  of  Amos  vi.  10.  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
more  sedate  singing  of  portions  of  Holy  Writ, 
according  to  the  modern  practice  of  these  coun- 
tries :  A  man's  uncle  shall  take  him  up,  and  he 
that  hurneth  him,  to  bring  out  the  hones  out  of 
the  house,  and  shall  say  unto  him  that  is  hy  the 
sides  of  the  house.  Is  there  yet  any  with  thee  ? 
and  he  shall  say,  J^o.    Then  shall  he  say,  hold 
thy  tongue  ;  for  we  may  not  make  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

The  viiith  chapter  of  that   Prophet,  ver.  3., 
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speaks  of  many  dead  bodies  in  every  place^  and 
says.  They  shall  cast  them  forth  in  silence.  That 
however  may  be  understood  of  neglecting  the 
sending  for  hired  mourners  to  lament  over  them  ; 
but  the  other  passage  speaks  of  the  not  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  Loud,  which  seems  to  refer 
to  something  very  ditferent  from  the  extravagant 
female  lamentations  of  the  East,  of  these  modern 
times  :  and  most  probably  from  the  explanations 
of  ancient  hired  mourners. 

The  Jews  of  Barbary,  of  the  last  century,  were 
wont  to  sing  in  their  funeral  processions  the  xlixth 
Psalm.  It  cannot,  1  apprehend,  be  positively  de- 
termined, what  the  portion  of  Holy  Writ  was  that 
they  were  wont  to  recite  when,  carrying  their  dead 
to  the  grave,  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Amos  : 
but  it  might  as  well  be  the  xlixth  Psalm  as  any 
other  part  of  Scripture  ;  and  as  it  w  as  actually  made 
use  of  in  Barbary  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is,  per- 
haps, most  likely  to  have  been  anciently  made  use 
of  in  the  East.  Now  in  that  Psalm,  God  is  cele- 
brated, as  He  that  would  raise  His  people  from  the 
grave  to  life,  after  having  long  laid  there.  The 
upright  shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the 
morning  ;  and  their  beauty  shall  consume  in  the 
grave 3  from  their  dwelling.  But  God  will  redeem 
my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave  :  for  he 
shall  receive  me.  Ver.  14,  15.  But  He  had  been 
celebrated  by  them  as  the  God  that  chastiseth  the 
heathen,*  but  would  not  cast  off  his  people,  or 

*  Ps.  Ixxix.  9,  10.  "  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation, 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name ;  and  deliTer  us,  and  purge  away 
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forsake  his  inheritance,*  in  this  present  life : 
when  then  appearances  seemed  contrary  to  this, 
the  heathen  were  ready  to  say.  Where  is  their 
God  ?\  and  Israel  were  ready  to  be  ashanled  of 
avowing"  their  hope  in  him  as  to  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  in  a  future  state  of  things,  which 
the  xlixth  Psalm  celebrated,  whed  appearances  in 
this  present  state  were  60  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectations, and  their  songs  of  hope,  as  they  were, 
when  in  a  house  so  crowded  with  inhabitants,  that 
there  should  be  ten  men  in  it,  all  should  perish 
by  the  sword,  by  famine,  or  pestilence,  so  that  not 
one  should  remain  ;  was  it  not  natural  that,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  he  that  searched  through  such 
a  desolated  house,  ^should  say,  at  carrying  away 
the  last  dead  body  for  interment.  Be  silent ;  it  doth 
tiot  become  us  to  make  mention  of  God's  care  of 
Israel  in  hereafter  raising  us  from  the  dead,  in 
carrying  them  to  the  grave,  when  He  is  thus  visibly 
abandoning  His  merry  towards  His  people  ?  or,  in 
the  words  of  our  translation.  Hold  thy  tongue  for 
we  may  not  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

The  Bishop  of  Waterford,  in  his   most  lau- 
dable attempt  to  illustrate  the  TwelVe  Minor  Pro- 
phets, which  have  so  many  obscure  passages  in 
hem,  thus  translates  this  part  of  the  verse  : 

^  Then  shall  he  say.  Be  silent. 

Because  they  set  not  themselves  to  mention  the 
name  of  Jehovah/' 

oiir  sins  for  thy  name  sake.    Wherefore  should  the  heathen 
say,  Where  is  their  God  ?" 
*  Ps.  xciv.  10.  +  Ver.  14. 
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And  his  comment  on  this  verse,  which  he  considers 
as  obscure,  represents  this  part  of  it  as  probably 
sig;nifying,  Solitude  shall  reign  in  the  house; 
and  if  one  is  left,  he  must  be  silent  (see  chap.  viii. 
3.,)  and  retired,  lest  he  be  plundered  of  his  scanty 
provisions.'* 

It  is  certain  that  those  afflictions  of  the  Jewish 
nation  were  considered  by  the  Prophet  as  the 
effect  of  their  forg-etfulness  of  God  ;  but  the  in- 
terpretation I  am  proposing  will  readily  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  more  pointed  and  lively,  if  it  be 
admissible.  Whether  it  be,  or  not,  must  be  left  to 
my  reader  to  determine. 

OBSERVATION  XII. 

An  Account  of  the  Irish  Caoinanj  or  Ancient  Fu^ 
neral-Cr2/* 

This  subject  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  an 
account  of  the  ancient  Irish  funeral  solemnities, 
which,  with  many  others  of  their  customs,  bear 
a  very  near  resemblance  to  those  in  the  East, 
and  particularly  to  some  mentioned  in  the  Bible'. 

The  body  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in  grave- 
clothes,  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  was  placed 
on  some  elevated  spot.  The  relations  and  Cao- 
niers  ranged  themselves  in  two  divisions,  one  at 
the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse. 
The  bards  or  croteries  had  before  prepared  the 

*  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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funeral  caoinan.  The  chief  bard^  or  head  cho- 
rus^ began  by  singing  the  first  stanza,  in  a  low 
doleful  tone,  which  was  softly  accompanied  by 
the  harp  :  at  the  conclusion,  the  foot  semi-chorus 
began  the  lamentation  or  vllaloo,  from  the  final 
note  of  the  preceding  stanza,  in  wliich  they  were 
answered  by  the  head  semi-chorus;  tiien  both 
united  in  one  general  chorus.  The  chorus  of 
I  the  first  stanza  being  ended,  the  chief  bard  of 

the  foot-semi-chorus  sung  the  second  stanza,. the 
strain  of  which  was  taken  from  the  concluding 
note  of  the  preceeding  chorus  ;  which  ended,-  the 
head-semi-chorus  began  the  gol  or  lamentation, 
in  which  they  were  answered  by  that  of  the  foot; 
and  then,  as  before,  both  united  in  the  general  full 
chorus.  Thus,  alternately,  were  the  song  and  cho- 
rus performed  during  the  night. 

The  genealogy,  rank,  possessions,  virtues,  and 
vices,  of  the  deceased,  were  represented ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  interrogations  were  addressed  to  the  dead 
person:  As,  why  did  he  die?  If  married,  whe- 
ther his  wife  was  faithful  to  him,  his  sons  dutiful, 
or  good  warriors?  If  a  woman,  whether  her 
daughters  were  fair,  or  chaste  ?  If  a  young  man, 
whether  he  had  been  crossed  in  love  ?  or  if  the 
blue-eyed  maids  of  Erin  had  treated  him  with 
scorn  ? 

Lhuyd  says,  each  versicle  of  the  caoinan  con- 
sisted only  of  four  feet,  and  each  foot  was  com- 
monly of  two  syllables  :  the  three  first  required 
no  correspondence,  but  the  fourth  was  to  corres- 
pond with  the  terminations  of  the  other  versicles. 
^irchaelog,  Brit,  p.  309, 
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After  this  account  follows,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;,  the  whole  funeral 
song  or  caoinan,  set  to  music,  m  which  we  find  an 
address  to  the  corpse,  then  the  first  semi-chorm, 
next  the  second  chorus,  and  then  the  full  chorus 
vf  sighs  and  groans.  All  these  parts  are  thrice 
repeated,  hut  in  different  notes  and  expressions. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  addresses  to 
the  dead  body  of  the  son  of  Connai,  which  are 
found  in  this  ancient  piece : 

O  son  of  Connal,  why  didst  thou  die  ?  Royal^ 
noble,  learned  youth  !  Vahant,  active,  warlike, 
eloquent !  Why  didst  thou  die  ?  alas  !  awail-a-day  ! 

Alas,  Alas  !  he  who  sprung  from  nobles  of 
the  race  of  Heber,  warlike  chief !  O  son  of  Con- 
nal,  noble  youth  !  Why  didst  thou  die  ?  Alas ! 
O  !  Alas  ! 

Alas  !  O !  Alas  !  he  who  was  in  possession 
of  flowery  meads,  verdant  hills,  lowing  herds, 
rivers  and  grazing  flocks,  rich  gallant  lord  of  thii 
golden  vale  !  Why  did  he  die?  alas  !  awaii-a-dayl 
Alas !  Alas  !  why  didst  thou  die,  O  son  of 
Connal,  before  the  spoils  of  victory  by  thy  war- 
like arm  were  brought  to  the  hall  of  the  nobles, 
and  thy  shield  with  the  ancient  ?     Alas  !  Alas  !" 

The  music  of  the  above,  though  rude  and 
simple,  is  nevertheless  bold,  highly  impasssioned, 
and  deeply  affecting.  I  have  often  witnessed  it 
among  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Irish  on 
funeral  occasions.  The  ullaloo  of  the  Irish  is 
precisely  the  same,  both  in  sense  and  sound,  with 
the  olooleh  of  the  Arabians,  which  is  a  strong 
and  dreadfully  mournful  cry,  set  up  by  the  female 
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relatives  of  a  deceased  person,  the  instant  of  his 
death;  and  continued,  just  like  the  Irish  caoinan, 
at  intervals  during  the  night.  Dr.  Russell  says. 
History  of  Aleppo,  Vol.  1.  p.  306.,  that  "  it 
is  so  shrill  as  to  be  heard  at  a  prodigious  dis- 
tance.*' Prom  this  word  it  is  likely  the  bb"^  yalal 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  o7<o7iv^a)  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  ululo  of  the  Romans,  all  proceed  ;  as  they  have 
been  used,  in  their  respective  countries,  to  express 
the  deepest  grief,  and  especially  on  funeral  occa- 
sions.-— Edit, 


OBSERVATION  XIII. 

Lamentations  of  the  FamilT/  of  Houssain. 

The  passionate  excess  to  which  lamentations  for 
deceased  relatives  are  carried  among  the  Asiatics, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  preceding  ;  and 
^ill  appear  still  further  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Tanzea^  or  lamentations  of  the  family  of 
Houssain,*  who  annually  lament  his  deaths  or,  as 

*  Houssain  was  the  son  of  Alee,  and  married  Fatifna,  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed.  Being  persecuted  by  Yezid,  who 
usurped  the  Khalifatj  endeavouring  to  escape  from  Mecca  to 
Coufah,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  inhabitants,  he  was  in- 
tercepted in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  with  72  of  his  children  and 
relations,  by  Obedalla,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  usurper 
Yezid,  and  cut  to  pieces.  This  happened  the  10th  day  of  the 
month  Mohurrum,  the  61st  year  of  the  Hijreh.  This  murder 
was  the  foundation  of  that  implacable  enmity  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  Ommiades  and  Abassides  to  the  present  day.  From 
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they  term  it^  mai^iyrdom,  during  the  Mohurrum, 
r  ninth  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year  : 

It  is  related^  that  upon  the  death  of  the  Iman^ 
(on  whom  be  peace,)  his  faithful  horse,  Zu  al  Jin- 
nahj-f  remained  near  the  body  of  his  master  in  the 
utmost  affliction^,  permitting  no  one  to  approach  : 
and  whosoever  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he  in- 
stantly repelled  by  his  heels  and  teeth. 

When  the  infidels  saw  this  they  retired  to  a 
distance,  and  pierced  his  body  with  a  shower  of 
arrows.  Unable  to  sustain  this  attack,  he  threw 
himself  apon  the  ground,  and  rolled  in  the  dust, 
raingliy^g  his  own  blood  with  that  of  the  Iman. 
Then  rising  up,  he  made  to  the  tents  where  the 
weeping  family  of  his  master  remained. 

"  On  his  arrival^  he  began  to  neigh  vehemently; 
and  those  within,  hearing  the  sound  of  his  well 
known  voice,  immediately  rushed  forth,  hoping 
once  more  to  see  their  beloved  patron  return.  But, 
alas  !  O  misfortune !  they  perceived  the  faithful  Zu 
al  Jinnah  pierced  with  wounds,  and  covered  with 
blood.  At  this  sight  the  whole  family  set  up  a  loud 
lamentation.  And,  first,  the  Lady  Zineb.'l  bare- 
footed,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  rushed  forth 

the  1st  to  the  10th  of  this  month,  which  answers  to  our  Octo- 
ber, the  Persians  observe  a  solemn  mourning  for  the  death  of 
these  two  Imans,  Houssain  and  Hussen. 

*  Iman^  sovereign  successor  of  Mohammed  in  things  religious 
and  civil. 

+  Zu  al  Jinnahf  the  famous  horse  on  which  Houssain  was 
mounted  when  slain  in  the  plains  of  Kerbela. 
+  Zinebj  Houssain's  sister. 
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from  the  tents,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  horse  Zu 
al  Jinnah,  and  thus  addressed  him  :■ — 
^^rO  horse  !  what  hast  thou  done  with  my  be- 
loved brother  ?  Where  is  the  hght  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed  MusUiJak  ?  Wficrefore  hast  thou  re- 
turned alone  from  the  battle  ? 

METRE. 

Say,  O  horse,  where  is  the  son  of  Mortaz  Alee 
Where  is  the  maityr  of  KerbelaiePt 
Whither  is  iled  my  comfort,  my  support  ? 
The  favour'd  of  God,  whither  is  he  fled  ? 

After  her  came  the  youth  Zeen  ul  Abedeen^ 
(upon  whom  be  peace :)  at  that  time  he  laboured 
under  a  dangerous  fever  :  but,  regardless  of  any 
thing  but  his  grief,  he  threw  his  arms  about  the 
netk  of  the  horse  Zu  al  Jinnah,  still  bleeding  from 
the  wounds  received  in  the  battle,  and  thus  in  pas- 
sionate exclamations  he  addressed  him  :-— 

O  horse !  what  hast  thou  done  with  the  prince 
of  religioti  ?  What  is  become  of  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  garden  of  Kheen  ul  Nissa  F§  Alas ! 
alas  !  O  misfortune  and  distress 

Next  came  the  beauteous  Sekeend,  the  daughter 

*  Mortaz  Alee^  (the  chosen  of.  God)  a  surname  of  Alee. 

+  Kerbela^  the  place  in  which  Houssain  and  his  72  attend- 
^ants  were  slain  by  Obedaila,  who  surrounded  them  with  10,000 
horse.  Houssain  and  his  followers  fought  desperately,  and  sold 
their  lives  at  a  very  high  price. 

+  %een  ul  Abedeen^  the  eldest  son  of  Houssain. 

§  Kheen  ul  Nissa  (the  most  excellent  of  women)  Fatima, 
daughter  of  Mohammed,  wife  of  Alee,  and  mother  of  Houssain. 
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of  the  Iman.  Pierced  with  the  most  poignant  an- 
guish, she  rushed  forth  from  the  tents;  and,  with 
tears  flowing  from  her  eyes^  thus  addressed  the 
horse      aZ  Jinnah  : 

METRE. 

O  horse  stained  with  blood  ! 

What  hast  thou  done  with  my  father? 

That  unfortunate,  grief-smitten,  much-enduriDg  uiau. 

O  horse,  stain'd  with  blood  ! 

Where  lieth  the  crown  of  my  delight  ? 

Where  lieth  the  son  of  Alee,  my  friend  ? 

My  companion — my  morning— my  evening. 

O  horse,  stain'd  with  blood  ! 

Say,  where  lieth  my  father,  ray  father? 

Say,  where  lieth  the  offspring  of  the  \ictorious  lion?* 

Say,  where  lieth  the  prince  of  pure  religion  ? 

O  horse,  *ay  whither  is  the  grandson  of  the  prophet  gone  ? 

Where  is  he  who  is  slain  by  the  points  of  the  daggers  ? 

Where  is  the  delight  of  the  unfortunate  Sekeena  ? 

Where  is  the  Inian  expiring  with  thirst  ? 

Where  is  the  father  of  Sekeena  ? 

Where  is  the  bright  taper  of  Sekeena' $  nights  ? 

Where  is  the  support,  the  comfort  of  Sekeena  ? 

O  horse,  thou  hast  pierced  with  wounds  the  heart  of  Sekeena! 

Thou  hast  borne  her  father  to  the  field  of  martyrdom. 

Say,  where  is  the  life's  blood  of  Fatima  ? 

Where  is  the  Iman  beloved  of  God  ? 

O  horse,  why  is  thy  body  stain'd  with  blood  ? 

Why  is  thy  saddle  in  disorder  ? 

Alas  !  I  now  remain  an  unfortunate  orphan  ! 

My  father,  my  protector,  is  no  more  ! — 

0  horse,  stain'd  with  blood,  I  am  thy  sacrifice : 

1  am  the  sacrifice  to  thy  bleeding  master: 
I  am  the  sacrifice  to  thy  overflowing  eyes. 

*  Victorious  Lion,  Alee,  surnamed  Assad  Allah,  or  the  Ltou 
of  God. 
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O  horse,  I  am  the  sacrifice  to  thy  dishevelled  mane* 
Go,  O  faithfal  Zu  al  Jinnah !  once  more  return  to  the  field 
of  battle; 

Perchance  thou  may'st  restore  my  father  to  me. 

O  my  oppressed  and  unfortunate  father,  where  art  thou? 

Wherefore  art  thou  separated  from  Sekeena  f 

Thou  wentest  forth,  alas !  in  search  of  water  for  thy  family, 

expiring  with  thirst ; 
But,  alas!  thou  bringest  not  back  consolation  to  the  afflicted. 
Return — O  return,  my  father  ! — our  thirst  is  satisfied. 
Without  thee  nothing  can  be  acceptable. 
O  Gou  !  by  the  hapless  situation  of  the  orphans. 
By  the  grief  of  the  weeping  domestics ; 
Look  upon  us  with  the  eyes  of  compassion, 
And  restore  us  the  prince  of  the  martyrs  ! 

The  address  of  Sekeena  to  the  horse  of  Hous' 
sain  may,  to  a  European  reader,  appear  perfectly 
extravagant ;  but  it  is  exactly  in  the  Eastern  man- 
ner ;  and  examples  of  it  are  very  numerous  in  the 
poetic  and  rhetorical  works  of  the  Asiatics  The 
Sacred  Writings  also  abound  w  ith  it ;  so  the  Pro- 
phet Micah,  Arise,  contend  thou  before  the  moun- 
tains, and  let  the  hills  hear  thy  voice.  Hear  ye^ 
0  mountains,  the  Lord's  controversy,  and  ye 
strong  foundations  of  the  earth;  for  the  Lord 
hath  a  controversy  with  his  people,  and  will  plead 
with  Israel,  ch.  vi.  2,  3. — And  Isaiah,  Howl,  O 
gate!  Cry,  O  city  !  ch.  xiv.  31.  Hoiol,  ye  ships  of 
Tar shish ;  for  your  strength  is  laid  waste,  ch.  xxiii. 
14.  And  Moses,  Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I 
will  speak  ;  and  hear,  O  earth,  the  words  of  my 
mouth!  Deut.  xxxii.  1.  Examples  of  this  kind 
ipight  be  multiplied  to  any  amount:  but,  independ- 
ently of  these  references^  the  lamentation  itself^ 
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which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time^  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  affect  every  intelligent  reader. — - 
Edit. 

OBSERVATION  XIV. 

Some  farther  Particulars  relative  to  the  Lamenta- 
tion for  Houssain, 

It  is  not  only  customary  for  the  people  of  these 
countries  to  repair  to  the  graves  of  the  dead^  to 
lament  their  departed  friends,  and  to  cover  their 
tombs  with  tears  and  with  flowers,  or  herbs ;  they 
lament  those  of  a  public  character  in  anniversary 
solemnities  (at  a  distance  from  their  tombs)  with 
mournful  music,  and  oftentimes  in  such  a  manner 
as  they  think  may  best  represent  the  circumstances 
of  their  affliction  or  their  death,  as  far  as  they  can 
with  propriety  :  and  traces  of  this  kind  of  lamenta- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  annual  mourning  of  the  Persians  for  the 
death  of  Houssain,  second  son  of  Ali,  and  grand- 
son to  Mohammed  their  great  prophet,  which 
Houssain  they  believe  to  have  been  the  true  and 
rightful  khalif,  but  who  was  rejected  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  and  killed  by 
the  troops  of  his  rival :  I  say,  the  annual  mourning 
for  Houssain  by  the  Persians  is  pretty  well  known, 
by  those  that  are  conversant  in  books  of  travels  ji 
but  is  particularly  described  by  Sir  John  Chardin 
in  his  3d  Tome,  p.  173,  &c. 

They  visit  his  sepulchre,  near  the  ancient  Baby* 
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Ion,  with  great  devotion,  from  time  to  time.  Nie- 
buhr,  in  the  second  of  those  three  volumes  of  Tra- 
vels which  were  published  after  the  publication  of 
his  account  of  Arabia,  gives  an  account  of  his  vi- 
siting this  celebrated  tomb.  But  the  annual  mourn- 
ing his  death  takes  place  at  a  distance  ;  for  it  is  ob- 
served through  all  Persia,  whereas  Kerbela,  the 
place  where  the  tomb  is,  is  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Turk. 

The  account  Chardin  gives  is,  in  short,  that 
the  Persians  continue  this  mourning  ten  days, 
(beginning  with  the  first  day  of  their  year,  and 
finishing  with  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
when  he  was  slain  ;)  that  they  suspend  all  appear- 
ances of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  appear  as  mourners 
in  their  dress ;  that  discourses  of  an  affecting  kind, 
relating  to  his  being  killed,  &c.  are  pronounced 
in  numerous  assemblies  of  the  Persians  ;  that  to 
their  mournful  cries  of  Houssain  are  joined  the 
sounds  of  melancholy  music  ;  that  numbers  per- 
sonate Houssain,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
overwhelmed  with  thirst,  and  covered  with  blood 
gushing  from  his  various  wounds,  some  daubing 
themselves  with  something  black,  to  represent  the 
first,  supposing  that  extreme  thirst  produced  this 
effect  on  this  prince,*  and  others  making  use  of 
some  red  substance  to  make  them  resemble  Hous- 
sain when  covered  with  blood  ;  he  also  mentions 
hymns  sung  on  this  solemn  occasion,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Houssain  and  his  race  ;  and  this  as  done  in 
the  royal  palace^,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Persian 


*  See  IiHin.  iv.  8.  and  ch.  t.  10. 
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prince  himself,  as  well  as  in  other  places  among 
the  common  people. 

This  account  may  enable  us^  probably^  to  form 
a  still  juster  notion  of  the  Jewish  way  of  mourning" 
their  death  of  King  Josiah  in  later,  and  perhaps  of 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  in  elder  times^  being 
added  to  a  preceding  article. 

They  were,  probably,  both  of  them  annual  mourn- 
ings. The  Hebrew  word  pn  chok,  translated  ordi- 
nance,  (Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah  ;  and  all 
the  singing-men  and  singing- women  spake  of  Jo- 
siah in  their  lamentations  to  this  day,  and  made 
them  {prb  lechok)  an  ordinance  in  Israel,  2  Chroni- 
cles XXXV.  2b.,)  seems  to  determine  this  ;  as  the 
mourning  for  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  which 
was,  without  Qontroversy,  an  annual  solemnity  ; 
It  was  a  custom  (pn  chok  or  ordinance)  in  Israel, 
that  the  daughters  of  Israel  icent  yearly  to  lament 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  the  Gileadite,  four  days 
in  a  year  *  A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  strongly  confirms  the  same  thought :  for  it 
could  not  be  an  appointment  that  these  songs  of 
lamentation  over  Josiah  should  be  continually 
sung ;  or  nothing  else  sung  on  mournful  occa- 
sions. But  the  sacred  writer  seems  to  mean  that 
this  anniversary  mourning  for  Josiah  continued  to 
the  time  of  his  writing  this  history. 

Melancholy  music  is  used  with  songs  in  mourn- 
ing for  Houssain  ;  and  as  music  generally  accompa- 
nies songs  in  tlie  East,  both,  probably,  were  used 
in  lamenting  Josiah. 


VOL.  III. 


*  Judges  ^i.  39. 
£ 
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The  more  powerfully  to  excite  sorrow^  the  Per- 
sians make  use  of  some  additional  circumstances 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  situation  of  those 
for  whom  they  mourn :  their  funeral  panegyrics 
are  delivered  in  places,  according  to  Chardin,  hung 
round  with  arms  of  various  kinds,  as  Houssain  was 
surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  armed  men  wheri 
he  died  ;  and  some  of  the  people  besmear  them- 
selves with  some  black  substance,  and  others  with 
a  red,  to  represent  him  perishing  with  thirst  and 
an  effusion  of  blood.  In  like  manner  the  Israel- 
itish  damsels,  who  mourned  Jephthah's  daughter, 
might  wander  together  in  companies  up  and  down 
the  mountains,  as  she  had  done,  which  were  more 
covered  wnth  trees  than  the  low-lands,  and  more 
proper  for  melancholy  services  on  that  account,  if 
we  should  suppose,  their  repairing  to  her  tomb  to 
mourn  there  too  inconvenient  to  be  performed,  in 
general,  by  the  virgins  that  dwelt  in  places  remote 
from  Gilead.  Whether  any  of  the  deadly  instru- 
ments of  war  were  made  use  of,  to  enliven  the 
mourning,  at  the  anniversary  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Josiah,  particularly  of  that  kind  which 
proved  fatal  to  him,  maybe  doubted:  however  I 
have  elsewhere  shewn  from  Mr.  Irwin,  that  a 
sword  was  used  at  Ghinnah,  in  Upper  Egypt,  by 
the  women  there3  that  in  a  solemn  procession,  with 
songs  and  music,  bewailed  the  death  of  a  merchant 
of  that  country,  placing  themselves  round  a  sword, 
by  which  kind  of  weapon  he  was  killed,  in  the  de- 
sert between  that  town  and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  mourning  for  Houssain  continues  ten  days; 
how  long  the  annual  mourning  for  Josiah  was,  i»- 
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absolutely  uncertain  :  four  days>  we  are  told  by  the 
historian^  was  the  time  spent  every  year  in  la* 
itienting  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  ;  which  might 
be  employed  by  some  in  visiting  her  grave  with 
music  and  panegyrical  songs  ;  and  by  the  more 
distant  virgins,  in  wandering  up  and  down  the 
mountains  with  their  companions,  with  melancholy 
music  and  songs  of  praise. 

So,  among  the  modern  Persians,  some  visit  the 
tomb  of  Houssain  with  great  devotion  ;  others  com- 
memorate his  death,  with  solemnity,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  in  which  he  lies  interred.* 

OBSERVATION  XV. 

Seating   the  Arms  used  in  mourning  for  the 

Dead. 

Among  other  rites  of  mourning  made  Use  of  by 
the  Oriental  Jews,  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerom,  wa^ 
the  beating  their  arms  with  such  vehemence  ad 
to  render  them  black  and  blue.  I  should  appre* 
hend,  then,  it  would  be  no  unnatural  supposition, 
to  consider  Ezekiel's  uncovering  his  arms,  when 
he  was  personating  the  Jewish  people  at  the  time 
Jerusalem  was  besieged,  as  the  exposing  the 
bruises  of  lamentation  he  had  inflicted  on  that 
part,  though  it  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  explana- 


*  See  a  remarkable  account  of  this  tnourning,  ObseryatioB 
XIII.  p.  42. 
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tion  that  has  been  given  by  those  commentators  I 
have  consulted. 

St.  Jerom  tells  us,  that  on  the  return  of  the 
day  on  which  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  demolished,  the  Jews  were  annually  wont 
to  assemble  in  great  numbers,  many  of  them  de- 
crepit old  women  and  aged  men  in  rags,  bearing 
the  marks  of  God's  displeasure  both  in  their  person 
and  dress  ;  and  while  the  memorial*  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  appeared  with  great 
q)lendor,  and  the  figure  of  the  cross  shone  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Olivet,  these  miserable  people 
mourned  over  the  ruins  of  their  temple  ;  and,  though 
their  cheeks  were  covered  with  tears,  their  arms 
black  and  blue,  and  their  hair  all  in  disorder,  the 
soldiers  demanded  money  of  themf  for  the  liberty 
of  protracting  their  lamentations  a  little  longer.'';|; 

What  this  ancient  writer  meant,  by  that  circum- 
stance of  their  arms  being  bruised  in  that  time  of 
mourning,  is  explained  by  a  passage  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Jeremiah,§  to  this  purpose  :  He  or- 
dered mourning  women  to  be  called^  who  are  wont 
to  lament  icith  a  doleful  tone  of  voice,\  beating 

*  Referring,  I  apprehend,  to  the  magnificent  structure  that 
had  been  built  over  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  in  his  time ;  and 
to  some  gilded  figure  of  the  cross  erected  in,  or  on,  the  top  of 
a  Christian  place  of  worship  on  Mount  OUvet.  See  his  comment 
on  Ezek.  xi.  23. 

+  This  may  serve  to  explain  some  part  of  the  counsel  John 
the  Baptist  gave  the  soldiers  of  his  time,  when  they  consulted 
him,  Luke  iii.  14. 

%  Comm.  in  Sophonium,  cap.  1.  ver.  14.         §  Cap.  9. 

f)  Voce  flebili. 
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their  arms  with  their  hand,  and  so  to  excite  the 
people  to  weep.  This  custom,  he  observes,  con- 
tinued in  Judea  to  his  time,  that  women  with  dishe- 
velled hair,  open  bosoms,  and  a  particular  tone  of 
voice,  excited  tears  in  all  that  were  present. 

The  commentators  on  Ezekielseem  unanimously 
to  suppose,  that  Ezekiel*s  looking  to  Jerusalem 
was  with  a  threatening  countenance,  and  his  arm 
bare  to  express  the  exertions  of  the  besieging 
army  ;*  but,  in  the  preceding  directions  given  him 
how  to  behave  himself,  he  uncontrovertibly  was  to 
represent  not  the  state  of  the  besieging  army,  but 
of  the  distressed  Jews  in  the  city,  who  would  be 
forced  to  eat  polluted  food,  and  to  want  even  a 
sufficiency  of  that ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined that  he  should  be  represented,  in  one  and  the 
same  paragraph,  as  personating  two  such  different 
and  even  opposite  characters. 


OBSERVATION  XVI. 

Warriors  often  buried  with  their  Armour, 

The  burying  warriors  with  their  arms,  seemsr 
also  to  have  been  a  method  sometimes  made  use  of, 
to  do  them  honour. 

Ezekiel  refers  apparently  to  such  a  practice^ 
when  he  says,  Ihey  shall  not  lie  with  the  mighty 
that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircumcised,  which  are 
gone  down  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of  war:  and 


*  Ezek.  ivr  7. 
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they  have  laid  their  swords  under  their  heads. 
ch.  xxxii.  27, 

Grotius  upon  this  occasion  cites  1  Mace,  xiii.22,; 
not  very  happily,  for  the  Prophet  is  speaking  of 
burying  their  arms,  particularly  their  swords,  with 
warriors  ;  and  the  apocryphal  historian  is  describ- 
ing carvings,  on  pillars,  set  over  the  graves  of  such. 

Sir  J.  Chardin's  MS.  note  is,  in  Mingrelia  they 
all  sleep  with  their  swords  under  their  heads,  and 
their  other  arms  by  their  sides  ;  and  they  bury  them 
in  the  same  manner,  their  arms  being  placed  in  the 
same  position."  This  is  all  he  says  ;  and  when  we 
think  of  the  little  connexion  between  Mingrelia 
and  a  Jewish  Prophet,  we  read  the  remark  with 
some  coolness.  But  things  greatly  alter,  when  we 
come  to  reflect,  that  it  has  been  supposed  by  many 
learned  men,  and  in  particular  by  the  extremely 
celebrated  Bochart,  that  Meshech  and  Tubal,  of 
whom  Ezekiel  is  here  speaking,  mean  Mingreliaj^ 
and  the  country  thereabouts  :  this  greatly  excites 
curiosity,  and  makes  strong  impressions  on  the 
mind. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  but  be  remarked, 
that  Ezekiel  is  speaking  of  the  burial  of  several 
nations  in  this  chapter,  Egypt,  Ashur,  Elam,  Edom, 
&c. ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  interring  weapons 
of  war  in  any  of  the  paragraphs,  that  only  ex- 
cepted which  speaks  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  which 
nations  are  joined  together  by  the  Prophet.  The 
burying  warriors  then  with  their  weapons  of  war, 
seems  to  have  had  some  distinguishing  relation  to 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  or  Mingrelia  and  the  adjoin- 
ing country, 

% 
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Secondly,  The  modern  management  there  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  customs  of  the  very  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  country  :  and  w^e  are  not  to 
suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Prophet  intends 
here  to  distinguish  Meshech  and  Tubal  from  the 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  by  this  circumstance^ 
that  those  other  nations  w^ere  buried  with  their 
w^eapons  of  w^ar,  whereas  Meshech  and  Tubal  were 
buried  without  them  ;  since  the  inhabitants  of 
Mingrelia  are  thus  buried  now ;  since  customs  hold 
a  long  time  in  the  East ;  since  we  see  nothing  of 
this  martial  pomp  in  the  interment  of  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  the  other  countries  named  here ;  nor 
any  accounts  of  their  burying  them  in  this  form 
there  anciently,  in  any  of  the  sacred  writings. 

When  the  Prophet  says,  ver.  27,  They  shall  not 
lie  with  the  rnighty  that  are  fallen  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised,  which  are  gone  down  to  hell,  (or  the 
grave),  with  their  weapons  of  war,  and  thei/  have 
laid  their  swords  under  their  heads,  they  must  be 
the  Egyptians  he  is  here  speaking  of;  or  he  must 
mean  that  the  Mingrelian  warriors  that  were  cut 
off  with  the  sword  were,  as  totally  vanquished, 
buried  by  their  enemies,  and  without  the  usual 
martial  solemnities  with  which  the  people  of  that 
country  were  wont  to  have  their  dead  interred. 

It  cannot  well  be  understood  *in  the  first  sense, 
because  the  Prophet,  all  along,  describes  the 
Egyptians  as  being  to  lie  with  the  rest  of  the  un- 
circumcised  in  the  grave  ;  it  most  probably  is  there- 
fore to  be  understood  in  the  second,* 

*  This  perhaps  may  be  more  easily  admitted^  if  it  is  consi- 
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OBSERVATION  XVII. 

Burying  Persons  within  the  Walls  of  Cities  a 
Token  of  Respect. 

The  burying  of  persons  in  their  cities  is  also  an 
Eastern  manner  of  doing  them  honour.  They  are 
in  common  buried  without  the  walls  of  their  towns, 
as  is  apparent  from  many  places  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  The  ancient  Jews  also  were  thus 
buried  ;  but  sometimes  they  bury  in  their  cities^ 
when  they  do  a  person  a  distinguished  honour. 

Each  side  of  the  road/'  says  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Piratical  States  of  Barbary,*  ''with- 
out the  gate,  is  crowded  with  sepulchres.  Those 
of  the  Pasha  and  the  Deys  are  built  near  the  gatfe 
of  Babalonet.  They  are  between  ten  and  twelv^ 
feet  high,  very  curiously  white- washed,  and  built 
in  the  form  of  a  dome. — Hali  Dey,  as  a  very  etni- 
nent  mark  of  distinction,  was  buried  in  an  inclosed 
tomb  within  the  city.  For  forty  days  successively 
his  tomb  was  decorated  with  flowers,  and  sur- 
rounded with  people,  offering  up  prayers  to  God 
for  his  soul.  This  Dey  was  accounted  a  saint^ 
and  a  particular  favourite  of  heaven,  because  he 

dered,  that  the  original  words,  translated,  "  and  they  have  laid 
their  swords  under  their  heads,  but,"  &c.  are,  and  they  have 
given  ttieir  swords  under  their  heads,  and  their  iniquities,"  &c. 
which  may  be  understood  of  their  swords  not  being  placed  undei* 
their  heads,  but  taken  away  by  their  conquerors. 
*  P.  163. 
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died  a  natural  death  ;  a  happiness  of  which  there 
are  few  instances  since  the  establishment  of  the  Deys 
in  Algiers." 

No  comment  is  more  lively,  or  more  sure,  than 
this,  on  those  that  speak  of  the  burying*  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  David  within  Jerusalem  ;  those 
sepulchres,  and  that  of  Huldah  the  prophetess, 
being  the  only  ones  to  be  found  there.*  But  it  is 
not  a  perfect  comment ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  peculiar  holiness  belonged  to  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  the  dignity  of  being  the  royal  city,  but  no 
particular  sanctity  is  ascribed  to  Algiers^  by  those 
people  that  buried  Hali  Dey  there. 

OBSERVATION  XVIII. 

Sepulchral  Memorials  used  in  the  East.  Curious 
Account  of  the  loritten  Mountains. 

This  burying  persons  in  their  cities  is  a  very 
extraordinary  honour  paid  the  dead ;  sepulchral 
memorials  are  a  much  more  common  one  :  they 
are,  however,  attended  with  circumstances  that 
want  illustration  ;  consequently  to  be  considered  in 
this  chapter. 

I  would  here  examine  those  words  of  Job,  O 
ihat  my  words  zvere  now  written  !  O  that  they 
were  printed  in  a  book !  That  they  were  graven, 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  in  the  rock  for  ever  ! 
Job  xix.  23,  24. 

The  sense  of  these  words,  according  to  the 

*  Lightfoot,  Vol.  IV.  p.  21. 
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translation  of  the  celebrated  Schultens  and  Dr. 
Grey's  notes  extracted  from  him,  is  this:  Who  will 
write  my  words !  Who  will  record  them  in  a  book! 
Let  them  be  engraven  on  some  sepulchral  stone- 
with  an  iron  pen^  and  with  lead,  so  as  to  last  for 
ever! 

The  word  rock,  which  our  translators  have  made  use 
of,  seems  to  me  to  be  more  just  than  that  used  by 
Schultens.  It  is  certain  that  the  word  tzur,  which 
is  in  the  original,  signifies,  in  other  places  of  t!ie 
book  of  Job,  a  rock ;  and  never  there,  or  any  where 
else  in  the  Scriptures,  that  I  am  aware  of,  (and  I 
have  with  some  care  examined  the  point)  does  it  sig- 
nify a  small  sepulchral  stone,  or  monumental  pillar. 
On  the  other  hand  I  am  sure,  the  words  that  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  sacred  writers  speak  of 
the  sepulchral  stone  on  Rachel's  grave,  of  the  pil- 
lar erected  by  Absalom  to  keep  up  his  memory, 
and  of  that  monument  which  marked  out  the  place 
where  the  Prophet  was  buried  that  prophesied 
against  the  altar  of  Jeroboam,  and  which  conti- 
nued to  the  days  of  Josiah,  are  different. 

Nor  can  the  using  this  term  appear  strange,  if 
we  consider  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  book  of 
Job;  since  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  first  in- 
scriptions on  stones  were  engraved  on  some  places 
of  the  rocks  which  were  accidentally  smoothed,  and 
made  pretty  even.    And,  in  fact,  we  find  some  that 
are  very  ancient,  engraved  on  the  natural  rock ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  in  Arabia,  where  it  is  supposed 
Job  hved.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  observa- 
tious  in  that  account  of  the  Prefetto  of  Egypt, 
which  was  published  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Clogher  ; 
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and  isj  in  my  apprehension;,  an  exquisite  confirma- 
tion of  our  translation^  though  there  is  reason  to 
think>  neither  the  writer,  nor  editor  of  that  journal,, 
thought  of  this  passage,  and  so  consequently  claims 
a  place  in  this  collection. 

The  Prefetto,  speaking  in  his  journal  of  his  dis- 
engaging himself  at  length  from  the  mountains 
of  Faran,  says,  they  came    to  a  large  plain,  sur- 
rounded however  with  high  hills,  at  the  foot  of 
which  we  reposed  ourselves  in  our  tents,  at  about 
half  an  hour  after  ten.     These  hills  are  called 
Gebel  el  Mokatah,  that  is,  the  Written  Mountains : 
for,  as  soon  as  we  had  parted  from  the  mountains 
of  Faran,  we  passed  by  several  others  for  an  hour 
together,  engraved  with  ancient  unknown  cha- 
racters, which  were  cut  in  the  hard  marble  rock, 
so  high,  as  to  be  in  many  places  at  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  distance  from  the  ground  :  and  though 
we  had  in  our  company  persons  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish,  English,  Illy- 
rican,  German,  and  Bohemian  languages,  yet  none 
of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  these  characters ; 
which  have  nevertheless  been  cut  into  the  hard 
rock,  with  the  greatestsindustry,  in  a  place  where 
there  is  neither  water,  nor  any  thing  to  be  gotten 
to  eat. 

"  It  is  probable,  therefore,  these  unknown  cha- 
racters contain  some  very  secret  mysteries ;  and 
that  they  were  engraven  either  by  the  Chaldeans, 
or  some  other  persons  long  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.*' 

The  mention  of  the  English,  the  lllyrican,  theGer- 
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man,  and  the  Bohemian  languages,  might  at  least 
have  been  spared  out  of  this  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars :  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  re- 
marked, they  w^ere  in  none  of  the  characters  now  in 
use  in  the  East,  nor  in  any  of  those  in  which  ancient 
inscriptions  before  known  are  found  written  in 
those  countries. 

The  curious  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  most  laud- 
ably made  very  generous  proposals  to  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  to  engage  them  to  try  to  decy- 
pher  these  inscriptions,  was  ready  to  imagine  they 
are  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  which  the 
Israelites  (having  learned  to  write  at  the  time  of 
giving  the  law)  diverted  themselves  with  engrav- 
ing on  these  mountains^  during  their  abode  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  making  out  upon  what  occasion  these  let- 
ters were  engraven  might,  probably,  be  very  en- 
tertaining to  some  of  the  inquisitive  ;  1  very  much 
question,  liowever,  whether  we  can  naturally  sup- 
pose, this  laborious  way  of  writing  was  practised 
for  divers^ion.  The  Prefetto  says,  they  were  an 
hour  passing  by  these  mountains  ;  by  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  imagine  he  designs  to  insinuate 
that  this  whole  length  of  rock  is  engraven,  but 
only  that  every  now  and  then  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, and  that  from  the  first  which  they  observed, 
to  the  last,  was  an  hour's  journey,  or  three  miles. 
But  cutting  the  letters  of  these  inscriptions  into 
the  hard  marble,  and  sometimes  at  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  from  the  ground,  which  is  the  Prefetto's 
account,  could  not  surely  be  mere  diversion. 

When^  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  the  nature  of 
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the  place,  there  being  neither  water  nor  any  thing 
to  be  gotten  to  eat;  and  compare  it  with  the  ac- 
count Maiilett  gives  us*  of  the  burying-place  of 
the  Egyptians,  which  is  called  the  plain  of  Mum- 
mies, and  whichj  according  to  him,  is  a  dry,  sandy, 
circular  plain,  no  less  than  four  leagues  over  ;  and 
when  I  recollect  the  account  that  Maundrell  gives 
of  figures  and  inscriptions,  which,  like  these,  are 
engraven  on  tables  plained  in  the  natural  rock, 
and  at  some  height  above  the  road,  which  he  found 
near  the  river  Lycus,f  which  figures,  he  tells  us, 
seemed  to  resemble  mummies,  and  related,  as  he 
imagined,  to  some  sepulchres  thereabouts ;  I  am 
ready  to  suppose  this  must  be  some  very  ancient 
burying-place.;};    Such  a  supposition  justifies  the 

*  Lett.  vii.  p.  276.   .  +  P.  37. 

t  Either  of  the  Israelites  when  in  the  wilderness,  in  which 
case  the  examining  the  inscriptions  will  answer  the  same 
end,  as  if  the  Bishop  of  Clogher's  supposition  were  just ; 
or  of  some  warriors  belonging  to  other  nations,  who  lay 
buried  there;  or  made  use  of  upon  some  other  occasion, 
of  which  the  memory  is  now  lost,  I  must  not  however 
conceal  from  my  reader,  that  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
book,  a  paper  of  Mr.  Wortley  Montague's  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  LVI,  in  which 
he  seems  to  ascribe  these  engravings  to  pilgrims,  in  their 
journies  from  Jerusalem  to  mount  Sinai.  But  would  they 
in  that  case  have  been  so  numerous  ?  Or  at  least,  would 
they  have  been  engraven  by  such  persons  at  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  ?  Perhaps  there  is  a  mixture  of 
both  kinds  of  inscription.  Benjamin  the  Jew,  who  lived 
six  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us  in  his  Itinerary,  that  tra- 
vellers were  then  wont  to  inscribe  their  names  on  certain 
remarkable  places :  he  mentions  one  at  Jerusalem,  p.  73. 
(E^l.   Elzev.  1633  :)  and  Rachel's   sepulchre  as  another, 
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explanation  of  Grey,  as  to  the  alluding  in  these 
words  to  a  sepulchral  inscription  ;  but  would  en^ 
gage  us  to  retain  the  English  translation  as  to  the 
term  rock,  in  contradistinction  to  monumental  pil- 
lars^ or  graVe-stones  cut  from  the  quarry. 

where  all  Jews  that  pissed  by  wrote  their  names,  p.  83.  In 
another  page  he  speaks  of  a  great  burying-place  near  Ramaj 
which  stretched  out  two  miles  in  length,  p.  89.*    Might  not 
the  written  mountains  be  a  burial-place  half  as  long  again 
as  that  near  Rama  ?    And  might  not  travellers  engrave  their 
names  on  these  same  rocks,  as  Benjamin  tells  us  the  Jews  of  his 
time  were  wont  to  do  on  Rachel's  sepulchre,  and  mingling 
together  the  memorials  of  those  wayfaring-men  that  tarried 
there  only  for  a  night,  and  of  those  that  were  entered  into 
their  long  home  ?    The  Greek  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  which 
*'  such  an  one  was  here  at  such  a  time,"  as  Montague  assures 
us,  are  evidently   the   trivial  memorandums   of  passengers, 
written  by  people  of  different  nations  ;  those  engraven  at  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  one  would  think,  should  be 
sepulchral  inscriptions.    Niebuhr  mentions  a  great  coemeterj 
in  this  same  desert  of  Sinai,  where  a  great  many  stones  are  set 
up  in  an  erect  position,  on  a  high  and  steep  mountain,  covered 
with  as  beautiful  hieroglyphics  as  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian mountains.    The  Arabs,  (he  says)  carried  them  to  this 
burial-place,  which  is  really  more  remarkable  than  the  writ- 
ten mountains,  seea  and  described  by  other  travellers  in  this 
desert ;  for  so  many  well  cut  stones  could  never  be  the  monu- 
ments of  wandering  Arabs,  but  must  necessarily  owe  their 
prigin  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  great  city  near  this  place, 
which  is  however  now  a  desert.  P.  347.    Unhappily,  he  doeg 
not  tell  us  whether  the  hieroglyphics  of  this  burial-place  are  in- 
crustated  with  colours,  like  those  of  Egypt  or  not. 

•  The  whole  itinerary  of  Benjamin  should  be  considered  as  a  mefe 
romance  invented  by  a  Jew,  who  never,  probably,  travelled  a  mile 
out  of  his  own  country,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  lying  relations  of 
flourishing  Jewish  states,  &c.  to  raise  tlie  drooping  spirits  of  his  mise- 
rable countrymen. — Edit. 
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But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  there  are  in 
Arabia  several  inscriptions  in  the  natural  rock ; 
that  this  way  of  writing  is  very  durable,  for  these 
engravini^s  have  outlived  the  knowledge  of  the 
characters  made  use  of;  the  practice  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  very  ancient  as  well  as  durable  :  and 
if  these  letters  are  not  so  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Moses,  which  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  supposes,  yet 
these  inscriptions  might  very  well  be  the  continua- 
tion of  a  practice  in  use  in  the  days  of  Job,  and 
may  therefore  be  thought  to  be  referred  to  in  these 

words  of  his,  0  that  they  were  graven  in  the 

Tock  for  ever  ! 

But  however  happy  our  translators  have  been  in 
using  the  word  rock  in  the  24th  verse,  it  is  certain 
they  have  been  very  far  from  being  so  in  the  23d, 
as  to  the  word  printed.  It  was  absurd  to  employ  a 
term  that  expresses  what  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  invented  prior  to  the  year  1440 ;  and  espe- 
cially as  it  does  not,  even  by  an  improper  expres- 
sion, convey  the  idea  of  Job,  which  was  the  perpe- 
tuating his  words,  as  is  apparent  from  the  24th 
verse — records  to  which  Job  refers^  being  writ- 
ten, not  printed,  among  us. 

These  written  Arabian  mountains  very  beauti- 
fully illustrate  these  words  in  part,  and  perhaps  but 
in  part ;  for  it  does  not  appear  from  the  accounts 
of  the  Prefetto  with  what  view  lead  is  mentioned 
here,  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead.  Grey 
supposes  the  letters  being  hollowed  in  the  rock 
with  the  iron  pen  or  chissel,  were  filled  up  with 
melted  lead,  in  order  to  be  mope  legible  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  inscriptions  are 
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so  filled  up.  Indeed,  though  some  of  them  are  en- 
graven, most  of  those  Dr.  Pococke  observed*  near 
Mount  Sinai,  were  not  cut,  but  stained,  making 
the  granite  of  a  lighter  colour  ;  which  stain,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  satisfied,  sunk  some  depth 
into  the  stone.  Whether  this  was  done  witli  lead, 
let  the  curious  determine.  The  Septuagint  do  not 
explain  this  at  all,  though  the  painting  of  granite 
rocks  was  very  common  anciently  in  Egypt,  and 
those  paintings,  (stainings,  or  mere  incrustations, 
as  Norden  took  them  to  be,)  extremely  durable. 

*  VoL  T.  p.  148.  Dr.  Pococke,  however,  himself  saw  some 
that  were  cut,  see  p.  59  ;  as  indeed  the  expression,  that  most  of 
them  that  he  saw  were  stained,  implies  that  some  were  engraven. 
That  paper  of  Wortley  Montague's,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  L.  in  like  manner  speaks  of  several  inscriptions, 
in  this  wilderness,  that  were  stained  ;  but  it  tells  us,  that  those 
of  the  written  mountains  were  engraved  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment.— Harmer. 

As  there  have  been  some  doubts  entertained,  relative  to  the 
existence  of  the  written  mountains,  I  think  it  necessary  to  add 
the  following  note: 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Montague  to  a  physician,  a  particular 
friend  of  his  in  London,  dated  Leghorn,  June  21,  1773,  he 

writes  thus :  "  *  is  returned  from  Abyssinia  ;  and  I  dare 

say,  that  our  natural  history  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  his  abili- 
ties, ?ind  extraordinary  fatigue  for  important  discoveries ;  but  he 
seems  to  doubt  of  the  existe?ice  of  the  'written  mountain.'  In- 
deed, he  did  not  directly  tell  me  so ;  but  he  said  he  had  written 
to  Mr.  Nieupurg,  the  only  survivor  of  the  Danish  travellers, 
and  received  for  answer,  '  If  Montague  asserts  any  such  thing, 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him  V  It  is  a  place  as  well  known  as 
Cairo  is  among  the  Arabs,  or  as  Edinburgh  is  among  us."t — See 
European  Magazine  for  1792,  p.  333.— Edit. 

*  I  suppose  he  means  Mr.  Bruce. 

t  See  the  real  state  of  this  case  in  Niebuhr's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  200,, 
Moirison's  edition. 
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"  This  sort  of  painting/'  says  Nor  den,  has  neir 
ther  shade  nor  degradation.  The  figures  are  in r- 
crustated  like  the  cyphers  on  the  dial-plates  of 
watches,  with  this  difference,  that  they  cannot  be 
detached.  I  must  own,  that  this  incru^stated  matter 
surpasses  in  strength  ail  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
kind.  It  is.  superior  to  the  Alfresco,  and  the  Mo- 
saic work  ;  and,  indeed,  has  the  advantage  of  last- 
ing a  longer  time.  It  is  something  surprising  to 
see  how  gold,  ultramarine,  and  divers  other  co^ 
lours,  have  preserved  their  lustre  to  the  present 
age.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  asked  how  all  these  lively 
colours  could  soften  together  ;  but  I  must  own  it 
is  a  question  that  I  am  unable  to,  decide."*  But  if 
Job  referred  to  the  writing  with  these  durable 
staining  materials  on  the  rocks^  the  Septuagint  did 
not  understand  him  to  do  so  ;  they  seem  rather  to 
have  supposed  he  meant  the  recording  things  by  en* 
graving  accounts  of  them  on  plates  of  lead.  Who  will 
cause  my  words  to  be  n^ritten^  to  be  put  in  a  book 
that  shall  last  for  ever  :  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead 
(i.  e.  upon  lead,)  or  ta  be  engraven  on  the  rocks ^ 
Which  cutting  letters  on  lead  marks  out  an 
ancient  method,  indeed,  of  perpetuating  the  me^ 
mory  of  things ;  but  is  very  different  from  that 
which  Dr.  Pococke  savv  had  anciently  obtained  in 
Arabia,  the  country  of  Job,  and  to  which  there- 
fore his  words  may  possibly  refer.  ; 

I  am  .inclined,  however,  upon  the  reconsidering 
this  place,  tp  believe,  that  the  incrustating  mate- 
rials, that  w.ereanei^ntly  use^r  f(?j!  ll^  fjQoWiiripg 
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the  engravings  on  the  rock  or  stone^  such  as  Nor- 
den  saw  in  Egypt,  are  meant  by  the  word  riisv 
ophareth,  translated  lead  here,  whether  they  were 
preparations  of  lead,  or  composed  of  other  mat- 
ters ;  since  wg  find  it  is  used  Lev.  xiv.  42,  45.,  for 
the  plaster  made  use  of  to  cover  the  stones  of  a 
building,  and  perhaps  for  the  terrace-mortar  of 
the  roof,  being  applied  to  a  building,  in  the  same 
way  as  gold  and  silver  were  to  the  walls  of  the 
temple  ;  the  same  verb  being  used  for  the  applica- 
tion of  both  to  their  respective  buildings,  1  Chron. 
xxix.  4.  As  it  was  a  common  practice  in  Egypt  to 
overlay  their  hieroglyphics  with  some  coloured 
plaster  or  paint,  which  the  word  translated  lead 
signifies,  the  same  might  be  practised  in  Arabia  in 
the  time  of  Job,  though  we  are  not  expressly  told 
that  travellers  have  met  with  such  inscriptions ;  or 
this  Egyptian  way  of  recording  things  might  be  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Arabs,  and  other  Eastern  na- 
tions, as  extremely  durable,  as  in  fact  it  has  been 
found  to  be ;  and  this  might  be  sufficient  to  engage 
Job  to  use  this  expression,  O  that  my  words  were 
written  !  that  they  were  recorded  in  a  book  !  that 
they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  in- 
crustated  with  some  durable  plaster,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  memorials  are 
supposed  to  be  the  most  lasting  of  any  nations ! 

There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  that  the 
writing  on  the  stones  mentioned  Deut.  xxvii.  %  S., 
which  apparently  was  designed  to  be  very  lasting, 
was  by  inscribing  them  on  the  plaster  of  lime,  as 
has  been  imagined.  The  plaster  or  mortar  might 
be  commanded,  because  it  is  made  extremely  strong 
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and  durable,  for  some  works,  in  those  countries ;  a 
circumstance  which  both  Mailletand  Shaw*  have  re- 
marked ;  whereas  clay, or  some  such  mouldering  ma- 
terial, might  be  thought  sufficient  for  the  cementing 
the  stones  of  common  buildings.  Nay,  their  monu- 
ments were  often  heaps  of  stones,  unconnected  by 
any  cement  whatever.f  l  am  not  ignorant,  that 
the  very  learned  Dr.  Kennicott  supposes, J  that  the 
whole  stone  was  covered  with  this  plaster,  excepting 
the  letters,  the  stones  being,  he  imagines,  naturally 
black.  Travellers  must  decide  of  what  colour  the 
great  stones  of  that  district  usually  are  ;  but  most 
probably  these  stones  were  only  cemented  in  this 
case  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  place. 


OBSERVATION  XIX.  ' 
Coffim  anciently  used  for  Persons  of  Distinction. 

But,  previous  to  these  sepulchral  honours,  there 
were  some  methods  of  honouring  the  dead,  which 
demand  our  attention  :  the  being  put  into  a  coffin 
has  been,  in  particular,  considered  as  a  mark  of 
distinction. 

With  us,  the  poorest  people  have  their  coffins : 
if  the  relations  cannot  afford  them,  the  parish  is  at 
the  expense.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
not  at  all  made  use  of  in  our  times  :  Turks  and 

*  Maillet,  Lett.  xii.  p.  192,  193.    Shaw,  p.  206. 
+  See  Gen.  xxxi.  46. 

t  2d  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  Printed  Heb.  Text, 
Note,  p.  77, 
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Christians,  Thevenot  assures  us,*  agree  in  this. 
The  ancient  Jews  probably  buried  their  dead  in 
the  sanne  manner :  neither  was  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  it  seems,  put  into  a  coffin  :  nor  that  of  Eli- 
sha,  whose  bones  were  touched  by  the  corpse  that 
was  let  down  a  httle  after  into  his  sepulchre. 
2  Kings  xiii.  21.  That  they,  however,  were  an- 
ciently made  use  of  in  Egypt  all  agree  ;  and  an- 
tique coffins  of  stone,  and  of  sycamore  wood,  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  that  country  ;  not  to  mention  those 
said  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard^  formed 
by  folding  and  gluing  cloth  together  a  great  n  um- 
ber of  times,  which  were  curiously  plastered,  and 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics. f  Its  being  an 
ancient  Egyptian  custom,  and  its  not  being  used 
in  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  doubtless 
the  cause  that  the  sacred  historian  expressly  ob- 
serves of  Joseph,  that  he  was  not  only  embalmed, 
but  that  he  was  put  into  a  coffin  too.  Gen.  1.  26., 
both  being  managements  peculiar  in  a  manner  to 
the  Egyptians. 

Bishop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on  this  pass- 
age, takes  notice  of  these  Egyptian  coffins  of  sy- 
camore-wood and  of  pasteboard  ;  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  contrary  usage  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  which  was  requisite,  in  order  fully  to  il- 
lustrate the  place.  But  even  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  conveyed  the  whole  thought  of  the  sa- 
ered  author.  Maillet  apprehends,  that  all  were  not 
inclosed  in  coffins  that  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian 
repositories  of  the  dead,  but  that  it  was  an  honour 


*  Part  1.  p.  58.  +  Thevenot,  Part  t.  p.  137. 
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appropriated  to  persons  of  figure  ;  for  after  having 
ffiven  an  account  of  several  niches  that  are  found 
in  those  chambers  of  death,  he  adds^  "  But  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  bodies^  deposited  in  these 
gloomy  apartments,  were  all  inclosed  in  chests, 
and  placed  in  niches     The  greatest  part  were  sim- 
ply embalmed  and  swathed  after  that  manner  that 
every  one  hath  some  notion  of ;  after  which  they 
laid  them  one  by  the  side  of  another,  without  any 
ceremony.    Some  were  even  put  into  these  tombs 
without  any  embalming  at  all  ;  or  such  a  shght  one; 
that  there  remains  nothing  of  them  in  the  linen  in 
which  they  were  wrapped  but  the  bones^  and  those 
half  rotten. — It  is  probable  that  each  considerable 
family  had  one  of  these  burial-places  to  themselves; 
that  the  niches  were  designed  for  the  bodies  of  the 
heads  of  the  family  ;  and  that  those  of  their  do- 
mestics and  slaves  had  no  other  care  taken  of  them, 
than  the  laying  them  in  the  ground,  after  having 
been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that.  Which, 
without  doubt,  was  also  all  that  was  done^  even 
to  the  heads  of  families  of  less  distinction."*  After 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  burial, 
practised  anciently  in  that  country,  which  had  been 
but  lately  discovered,  and  which  consisted  in  placing 
bodies,  after  they  were  swathed  up,  on  a  layer  of 
charcoal,  and  covering  them  with  a  mat,  under  a 
depth  of  sand  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 

Coffins  then  were  not  universally  used  in  Egypt ; 
that  is  undoubted  from  these  accounts  ;  and  proba- 
bly they  were  persons  oi^ly  of  distinction  that  were 


*  Lett.  Tii.  p.  281. 
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buried  in  them.  *  It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  in  times  so  remote  as  those  of  Joseph,  they 
might  be  much  less  common  than  afterwards  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  Joseph's  being  put  into  a  coffin 
in  Egypt,  might  be  mentioned  with  a  design  to  ex- 
press the  great  honours  the  Egyptians  did  him  in 
death,  as  well  as  in  life  ;  being  treated  after  the 
most  sumptuous  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  em- 
balmed, and  put  into  a  coffin. 

Agreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  version  (which 
was  made  for  Egyptians)  seems  to  represent  coffins 
as  a  mark  of  grandeur.  Job  xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  account,  that  the  widow 
of  Nain's  son  is  represented  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  So^o^,  ovJ)ier,  for  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known  to  lay 
their  dead  in  the  earth  uninclosed,  carry  them  fre- 
quently out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin  :  so  Rus- 
sel  in  particular  describes  the  bier  used  by  the 
Turks  at  Aleppo  as  a  kind  of  coffin,  much  in  the 
form  of  ours,  only  the  lid  rises  with  a  ledge  in  the 
middle.*  Christians,  indeed,  that  same  author 
tells  us,  are  carried  to  the  grave  in  an  open  bier  ;t 
but  as  the  most  common  kind  of  bier  there  very 
much  resembles  our  coffins,  that  used  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Nain  might  very  possibly  be  of  the  same  kind^ 
in  which  case  the  word         was  very  proper. 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  306.  f  Vol.  II.  p.  56. 
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OBSERVATION  XX. 

Of  Embalming  among  the  Asiatics, 

If  the  use  of  a  coffin  in  burial  was  doing  a  par- 
ticular honour  to  the  dead,  the  embalming'  them 
also  certainly  was  :  and  the  dissertations  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ward,  published  soon  after  his  death,  have 
given  occasion  to  the  annexing  this  Observation  to 
the  rest  of  this  chapter.  The  Doctor  supposes  the 
Jewish  method  of  embalming  was  very  different 
from  the  Egyptian  ;  and  that  this  appears  by  several 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.  Both,  he  thinks, 
swathed  up  their  dead  ;  but,  instead  of  the  Egyptian 
emboweUing,  he  supposes  the  Jews  contented  them- 
selves with  an  external  unction  ;  instead  of  myrrh 
and  cassia,  they  made  use  of  myrrh  and  aloes  ;  to 
which  he  adds  the  supposition,  that  St.  John  might 
mention  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  embalm- 
ing, the  better  to  obviate  the  false  report  that  then 
prevailed  among  the  Jews,  that  the  body  of  our 
Lord  had  been  stolen  away  in  the  night  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  for  the  linen,  he  supposes,  could  not  have 
been  taken  from  the  body  and  head,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  found  in  the  sepulchre,  on  ac- 
count of  its  clinging  so  fast  from  the  viscous  na- 
ture of  these  drugs,  had  they  been  so  foolish  as  to 
attempt  it. 

The  modern  Eastern  method,  the  modern  Egyp- 
tian method,  of  applying  odours  to  the  dead,  cer- 
tainly differs  from  that  which  was  anciently  made 
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use  of  in  that  country.  The  present  way  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Maillet,*  is  to  wasli  the  body  divers 
times  with  rose-water^  which,  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, is  there  much  more  fragrant  than  with  us ; 
they  afterwards  perfume  it  with  incense,  aloes, 
and  a  quantity  of  other  odours,  of  which  they  are 
by  no  means  sparing  ;  they  after  this  bury  the  body 
in  a  winding-sheet,  made  partly  of  silk,  and  partly 
of  cotton^  and  moistened  (as  I  imagine  with  some 
feweet-scented  water,  or  liquid  perfume^  though 
Maillet  only  uses  the  simple  term  moistened  J  :  thiis 
they  cover  with  another  cloth  of  unmixed  cotton  ; 
to  which  they  add  one  of  the  richest  suits  of  clothes 
of  the  deceased.  The  expense,  he  says,  on  these 
occasions,  is  wry  great ;  though  nothing  like  what 
the  genuine  embalmings  of  former  times  cost. 

The  modern  Egyptian  way  of  embalming  then, 
if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  differs  very  much 
from  the  ancient  -  whether  the  Jewish  method  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  differed  as  much,  or  how  fer, 
1  know  not.  To  pass  by  the  difference  Dr.  Ward 
has  remarked  l3€tween  their  drugs,  the  Egyptians 
using  myrrh  and  cassia,  and  the  Jews  myrrh  and 
albesj  which  plight  be  only  in  appearance,  since 
more  than  two  sorts  might  be  used  by  both  na- 
tions^ though  these  only  happened  to  be  distinctly 
mentioned,  it  does  not  appear  so  plain  to  me  as  to 
the  Doctor,  that  the  Jews  were  not  wont  to  em- 
bowel th^ir  dead  in  embalming.  Their  hope  of  a 
resurrection  did  not  necessarily  prevent  this.  And 
as  all  other  nations  seem  to  have  embalmed  exactly 


*  Lett.  X.  p.  88. 
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according  to  the  Egyptian  manner^  the  same  causes 
that  induced  them  to  do  so,  probably  occasioned  the 
Jews  not  to  vary  from  them  in  this  respect.  So 
the  accurate  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra  tells 
us,*  they  discovered  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  used  to  embalm  their  dead  ;  and  that  upon 
comparing  the  linen,  the  manner  of  swathing,  the 
balsam,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mummies  of  Egypt, 
(in  which  country  they  had  been  a  few  months  be- 
fore,) with  those  of  Palmyra,  they  found  their  me- 
thod of  embalming  exactly  the  same,  Zenobia, 
whose  seat  of  government  was  Palmyra,  was  ori- 
ginally a  native  of  Egypt,  this  writer  observes ; 
but  then  he  remarks,  that  these  bodies  were  em- 
balmed before  her  time.    So  that  passage  which 
the  Doctor  citesf  from  Tacitus,  concerning  Pop- 
psea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  supposes  it  was  the  com- 
mon ancient  custom  to  fill  the  body  with  drugs, 
and  not  merely  apply  them  externally.  Corpus  non 
igni  ahotitum,  ut  Romanus  mos ;  sed  Regum  ex- 
terorum    consuetudine    DIFFERTUM  odoribus 
conditur,  i.  e.    "  Her  body  was  not  consumed  by 
fire  according  to  the  Roman  manner  ;  but  was  bu- 
ried, after  having  been  stuffed  with  odours,  after 
the  way  of  foreign  princes      not  merely  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  of  those  that  practised  burying  in 
general,  it  seems. 

It  does  not  however  follow  from  hence,  that  our 
Lord  was  embowelled,  though  St.  John  says,  he 
was  buried  with  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews 

*  P.  2%  i  P.  \4% 
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was  to  bury  for  these  words  do  not  necessarily 
signify,  that  all  was  done  that  was  wont  to  be  done 
in  those  cases  among  the  Jews.  The  contrary  ap- 
pears to  be  fact  from  the  farther  preparations  the 
women  made,  who  were  not,  1  imagine,  unac- 
quainted with  what  had  been  done,  though  Dr, 
Ward  supposes  the  contrary  ;  since  St.  Luke  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  that  the  women,  which  came  with 
him  from  Galilee,  followed  after,  and  beheld  the 
sepulchre,  and  how  his  body  was  laid.* 

If  indeed  this  be  admitted,  the  Doctor's  thought 
concerning  the  difficulty  of  taking  off*  the  bandages, 
besmeared  with  very  glutinous  drugs,  will  appear 
to  be  ill-founded;  for  in  that  case  the  women  could 
have  done  nothing  more  as  to  the  embalming  him. 
That  thought  indeed  seems  to  have  made  all  the 
impression  on  the  Doctor's  mind,  that  the  force  of 
novelty,  it  might  be  expected,  should  give  it ;  but 
aloes  and  myrrh  do  not  appear  to  have  that  very 
glutinous  quality  the  Doctor  supposed.  So  a  much 
more  obvious  account  may  be  given  of  St.  John's 
making  mention  of  a  circumstance  about  which  the 
other  Evangehsts  are  silent — He  appears  to  have 
published  his  history  for  the  use  of  persons  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  the  East,  than  those 
for  whose  information  the  others  immediately  wrote. 
The  Doctor  himself  has  remarked,  in  the  S2d  Dis- 
sertation, that  in  giving  an  account  of  the  circum- 
-  stances  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  St.  John  has 
reckoned  the  hours  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 


*  John  xix.  40. 
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mans,  whereas  the  other  Evangelists  speak  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  method  of  computation  :  the 
same  reason  that  induced  him  to  do  that,  naturally 
led  him  to  say  to  those  who  were  wont  to  burn 
their  dead,  that  our  Lord  was  buried  with  spices, 
which  was  in  general  the  Jewish  method  of  dis- 
posing of  their  dead,  which  he  might  very  well 
do,  though  the  straightness  of  the  time  did  oc- 
casion some  deviation  from  what  they  commonly 
practised. 

The  shortness  of  time,  we  may  believe,  pre- 
vented them  also  from  swathing  him  with  that  ac- 
curacy and  length  of  bandage  they  would  otherwise 
have  used  :  the  Egyptians,  we  are  told,  have  used 
above  a  thousand  ells  of  filletting  about  a  body, 
besides  what  was  wrapped  about  the  head.  Theve- 
not  found  it  so,  he  informs  us,*  in  a  mummy 
which  he  examined.  The  Jews,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  swathed  them  in  something  of  the  same 
form,  which  could  not  have  been  nicely  performed 
in  such  a  hurry  as  the  disciples  were  then  in, 
though  not  exactly  after  the  Egyptian  manner: 
for  the  head  not  only  of  our  Lord,  but  of  Laza- 
rus, was  simply  bound  about  with  a  napkin  ;f 
which  Chardin  tells  us,  in  his  MS.,  is  used  by  the 
Mohammedans  at  this  very  time. 

And  as  the  Jewish  manner  of  covering  the  head 
of  a  corpse  more  resembled  the  present  Eastern 
management  than  the  ancient  Egyptian,  perhaps 
the  rest  of  their  grave-clothes  did  so  too.  They 
now.  Dr.  Perry  tells  us,J  wrap  up  the  body  in  two. 


*  Part  I.  p.  137. 
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three^  or  more  different  sorts  of  stuff,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  deceased  :  if  the  Jews 
did  so  too  the  spices  those  good  women  prepared, 
might  be  designed  to  be  placed  between  the  outer 
and  inner  wrappers  ;  the  ointment  for  the  head.* 

What  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  did  with  the  mix- 
ture of  myrrh  and  aloes  does  not  appear.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  supposes  they  might  form  a  bed  of  spices. f 
But  with  respect  to  the  quantity,  which  he  tells 
us,  from  Bishop  Kidder,  a  modern  Jew  has  made 
an  objection  against  the  history  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, affirming  that  it  was  enough  for  two  hun- 
dred dead  bodies,  (which  is  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  half  a  pound  of  these  drugs  is  sufficient  to 
embalm  a  single  body,)  I  would  observe,  that  our 
English  surgeons  require  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
drugs  for  embalming ;  and  in  a  receipt  which  I 
have  seen,  of  a  very  eminent  one,  the  weight  of 
the  drugs  employed  is  above  one-third  of  the 
weight  Nicodemus  brought.  Much  less  indeed 
would  be  wanted  where  the  body  is  not  embow- 
elled  ;  but  even  the  cerate,  or  drugs  used  external- 
ly in  our  embalmings,  is  one-seventh  of  the  weight, 
I  find,  of  the  myrrh  and  aloes  that  were  brought 
for  embalming  our  Lord.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  as  it  appears  from  what  Josephus  says  of 
the  funeral  of  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  High- 
priests  of  the  family  of  the  Maccabees,  that  the 
krger  the  quantity  of  the  spices  used  in  their  inter- 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  7,  12.,  intimates,  that  the  anointing  the  head 
with  ointment  was  one  thing  attending  a  Jewish  burial. 
+  Cred.  of  the  Gosp.  Hist.  Book\i.  c.  7.  §  17. 
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ments,  the  greater  honour  was  thought  to  be  done 
to  the  dead,*  we  may  easily  account  for  the  quan- 
tity Nicodemus  brought  in  general^  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  tell^  with  the  precision  that 
could  be  wished,  how  it  was  disposed  of.  Dr, 
Lardner  has  not,  I  think,  mentioned  this  passage  ; 
but  it  entirely  answers  the  objection  of  this  Jew. 

A  passage  from  Drummond's  Travels  ought  not 
to  be  omitted  here,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  spices 
and  perfumes  was  made  use  of,  to  do  honour  to 
the  dead.    It  seems,  according  to  a  tradition  that 
prevailed  among  the  Turks,       An  eminent  pro- 
phet, who  lived  in  Mesopotamia  many  ages  ago, 
whose  name  was  Zechariah,  was  beheaded  by  the 
prince  of  that  country,  on  account  of  his  virtuous 
opposition  to  some  lewd  scheme  of  his.    His  head 
he  ordered  to  be  put  into  a  stone  urn,  two  feet 
square,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  an  inscription, 
importing,  that  that  urn  inclosed  the  head  of  that 
great  prophet  Zechariah.    This  urn  remained  in 
the  castle  of  Aleppo,  till  about  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  when  it  was  removed  into  an  old  Christian 
church    in   that  city,   afterwards  turned  into  a 
mosque,  which  decaying,  another  was  built  near 
it,  and  the  place  where  the  head  was  deposited 
choaked  up  by  a  wall.    About  forty  years  before 
Mr.  Drummond  wrote  this  account,  (which  was  in 
December,  1748,)  consequently  about  the  year 
1708,  a  zealous  grand  Vizier,  who  pretended  to 
have  been  admonished  in  a  dream  to  remove  this 
stone  vessel  into  a  more  conspicuous  place,  had  it 


*  Antiq.  lib.  xv.  p.  746.  Ed.  Haverc. 
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removed  accordingly,  with  many  religiouss  cere- 
monies, and  affixed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  a 
mosque:"  and  in  the  close  of  all  it  is  said,  "  the 
urn  was  opened,  and  filled  with  spices  and  perfumes 
to  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds.*** 

Here  we  see  in  late  times  honour  was  done  to 
the  supposed  head  of  an  eminent  saint,  by  filling 
its  repository  with  odoriferous  substances.  The 
bed  of  sweet  spices  in  which  Asa  was  laid,f  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  same  kind,  or  something  very 
much  like  it.  Might  not  large  quantities  of  pre- 
cious perfumes  in  like  manner  be  strewed,  or  de* 
signed  to  be  strewed,  about  the  body  of  our  Lord  ? 
This  would  require  large  quantities. 

Zechariah  of  Mesopotamia  had  been  dead  so 
long,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  could  b**  done  with 
any  view  to  preserve  his  head  from  decay  ;  it  was 
merely  to  do  him  honour:  the  spices  used  by  the 
Jews  in  burial  might  be  for  the  same  purpose. 

OBSERVATION  XXI. 

Burning  Perfumes  at  the  Graves  of  the  Dead  de- 
signed to  do  them  honour. 

The  ancient  Jews,  we  are  told  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,;]; were  wont  to  make  great  burnings  for  their 
princes  :  but  whether  this  was  when  they  carried 
them  in  procession  to  the  grave  ;  or  from  time  to 
time  afterwards,  when  they  visited  their  tombs  with 
solertin  mourning;  or  in  any  other  manner  different 

*  P.  237,  238.  +  2  Chron.  xvi.  14. 
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from  either  of  those  two  ;  cannot  be  determined,  I 
believe,  by  the  Scriptures  themselves :  but  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  set  down  ^ere  an  account  that 
is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  modern  Jews 
are  wont  to  honour  the  graves  of  those  they  rever- 
ence ;  and  which  is  not  commonly  known,  or  at 
least  attended  to. 

When  De  la  Valle  visited  the  Holy  Land,  his  cu- 
riosity carried  him  to  Hebron,  which  is  not  often 
now,  I  think,  visited  by  Christians :  but  it  is  a 
noted  place  for  Mohammedan  pilgrimages.*  He 
informs  us,f  that  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  which 
Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs,  with  their  wives, 
were  deposited,  is  now  covered  with  a  consider- 
able building,  which  was  once  a  Christian  church, 
but  turned  into  a  mosque.  Adjoining  to  this  is  a 
house,  in  which  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have 
dwelt,  when  he  resided  at  Hebron,  the  Ciceronis  of 
the  Holy  Land  forgetting  that  hy  faith  he  sojourned 
in  the  Land  of  Promise,  as  in  a  strange  country y 
dwelling  in  tabernacles  zoith  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the 
heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise.  Heb.  xi.  9. 

Neither  into  the  cave,  nor  this  mosque  built  over 
it,  nor  this  adjoining  house  of  Abraham,  it  seems 
are  either  Jews  or  Christians  permitted  to  enter  ; 
the  nearest  access  with  which  they  are  indulged  is, 
according  to  him,  certain  holes,  made  in  the  wall 
leading  to  this  very  sacred  repository.  There 
we  Christians,"  he  says,  said  our  prayers  in  the 
best  manner  we  were  able.  The  Jews  also  attended 
with  great  assiduity,  and  poured  out  their  divers 

*  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  art.  Khalil  and  Hagge. 
1  Tome  II.  p.  99.  1 
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odoriferous  things;  they  burnt  perfumes  there, 
some  sweet-scented  kinds  of  wood_,  and  wax 
candles.'* 

•  Here  we  see  the  modern  Jews  honouring  a  se- 
pulchre, for  which  they  have  a  great  veneration, 
with  hghting  at  it  wax  candles.  They  then,  per- 
haps, garnished  the  tombs  of  the  righteous,*  in  an- 
cient times,  in  the  same  manner.  And  as  they  now 
burn  perfumes  here,  they  might  possibly  after  the 
same  manner  honour  the  graves  of  those  they  re- 
verenced, both  kings  and  prophets,  as  well  as 
moisten  them  with  odoriferous  substances  of  a  li- 
quid nature. 

And  as  they  now  burn  these  perfumes  at  some 
distance  from  the  cave,  in  which  the  bones  of 
Abraham  are  supposed  to  remain,  they  might,  in 
somewhat  the  like  manner,  make  a  large  pile  of 
sweet-scented  wood,  at  some  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  subterraneous  repository  for  their 
royal  dead,  which  they  had  curiously  scooped  out  of 
the  rock.  At  Hebron  they  are  forced  to  burn 
their  perfumes  at  some  distance,  which  they  think, 
however,  answers  the  purpose  ;  they  might  do  the 
like  anciently  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

After  all  I  must  remark,  that  w-e  have  no  account 
of  that  kind  of  burning  used  for  kings,  at  their 
death,  as  used  for  any  other  persons  :  neither  for 
priests,  nor  prophets.  Nor  is  the  Hebrew  word  the 
same  with  that  used  for  burning  incense  ;f  but  de- 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  29. 

i  The  original,  in  1  Chronicles  xvi.  14.,  stands  thus  :  1i3*ittr''l 
nbininDTvL^  vayishmphu  lo  serepliah  gedolah.  And  they  burned 
a  great  burning  for  him.  fp]l/  saraph  therefore  is  the  verb  which 
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rived  from  that  which  expresses  the  burniii!^  the 
bodies  of  Saul  aod  his  sons,  after  they  had  hanged 
some  time  on  the  wall  of  Bethshan,  the  nature  or 
design  of  which  seems  to  be  doubtful ;  since,  after 
they  had  undergone  the  disagreeableness  of  con- 
veying* the  corrupting  bodies  so  many  miles  from 
Bethshan  to  Jabesh-Gilead,  the  place  designed  for 
their  interment,  it  could  not  then  be  necessary  to 
burn  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  on  account  of  the 
ill  scent  they  might  by  that  time  have  contracted. 
The  mere  laying  those  corrupted  bodies  in  the 
grave  could  be  nothing,  compared  with  the  carry- 
ing them  along  so  many  miles.  It  might  be  to  ho- 
nour them  ;  it  might  be  to  prevent  any  attempt  of 
the  Philistines  to  hang  them  up  a  second  time. 

Answerable  to  this  account  of  honouring  the 
grave  of  Abraham^  with  burning  perfumes  in  or 
near  it,  I  know  a  gentleman  of  great  ingenuity  and 
learning,  who  is  disposed  to  believe,  the  odours 
the  women  carried  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord* 
were  designed  to  perfume  that  sepulchral  cave  by 
burning  them  there,  which  would  be  doing  it  ho- 
nour :  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  inten- 
tion of  them  which  the  Evangelist  gives  an  ac- 
count of,  was  for  the  anointing  Him.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  St.  Luke  expressly  calls  the 
things  they  prepared,  spices  and  ointmentsf,  or 
spices  made  into  ointments. 

But  still  it  may  be  enquired  in  what  sense  they 

is  used  to  designate  this  kind  of  funeral  burning ;  but  niop  kaiar 
is  the  term  that  is  used  to  express  s({cr?Jici(il  burnings  of  inceiise- 
oilferings,  &c. — Edit. 

*  Mark  xvi.  1.  f  Ch.  xxiii.  56. 
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proposed  to  anoint  Him  :  whether  they  meant  to 
anoint  the  whole  body  ;  or  only  a  part  of  it ;  or 
merely  the  linen  vestment  in  which  it  was  wrapped. 

The  first  cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  Eastern  decency  for  women 
to  perform  the  office  of  purifying  by  washing,  and 
consequently  of  anointing  the  body  of  one  of  the 
other  sex.  The  rules  now  observed  in  Persia, 
with  regard  to  what  is  done  for  the  dead,  of  which 
Sir  John  Chardin  has  given  an  account  at  large,* 
demonstrate  this.  Which  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servation, that  these  good  women  were  in  no  wise 
concerned  in  the  preparing  the  body  of  our  Lord 
for  interment;  that  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nico- 
demus,  with  their  attendants.  The  women  were 
unconcerned. 

As  to  the  second — the  anointing  a  part  of  the 
body,  the  head  or  the  feet,  it  could  be  of  little  or 
no  consequence,  when  He  was  wrapped  up  in 
such  a  large  quantity  of  spices,  or  at  least  laid 
in  a  bed  of  them  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 
burial. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  anointing  the 
corpse  as  it  lay  wrapped  up  :  in  which  case  it 
would  not  have  been,  rigidly  speaking,  the  anoint- 
ing of  Him,  but  of  His  winding  sheet.  This  how- 
ever might  be  admitted,  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
words,  which  oftentimes  are  to  be  understood  with 
considerable  degrees  of  latitude.    So  we  find,  in 

*  Tome  II.  p.  3(57.  See  also  Dean  Addison's  account  of  the 
Jews  of  Barbary,  p.  219,  220,  who  observe  the  same  rules  of 
decency. 
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some  particular  cases,  when  none  of  the  same  sex 
were  to  be  had,  a  relation  of  the  other  sex,  if 
pretty  near  to  the  deceased,  may  be  permitted,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  rules,  to  administer  puri- 
fication to  a  corpse,  provided  it  be  closely  covered 
up,  so  as  no  part  of  the  flesh  be  touched.  In 
that  case  it  is  the  enveloping  linen,  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  which  the  purifying"  water  is  applied,  and 
which  is  rubbed  with  the  hand  ;  yet  still  the  dead 
body  is  considered  as  purified.*  The  anointing  then 
the  winding  sheet  of  our  Lord  might  have  been 
called  anointing  him  ;  but  this  would  have  been 
to  very  little  purpose,  when  He  was  buried  in  such 
a  quantity  of  myrrh  and  aloes. 

And  if  the  anointing  the  linen  cloth  in  which  He 
was  wrapped  might  be  called  the  anointing  Him, 
the  anointing  His  sepulchre  might,  in  like  manner, 
be  called  anointing  Him,  as  it  was  anointing  the 
place  in  which  He  was  laid. 

And  when  we  consider  this  was  an  ancient  prac- 
tice, and  particularly  performed  by  the  women, 
in  their  mourning  for  the  dead  from  time  to  time, 
it  may  probably  be  what  was  meant  by  St.  Mark. 

It  is  certain  the  Greeks  of  those  times,  with 
whom  the  Jews  then  had  considerable  connexions, 
anointed  the  grave  stones  of  the  dead  ;  and  it 
seems  those  that  live  farther  East  than  Judea  still 
practise  it.  The  good  women  of  Judea,  the  in- 
termediate country,  may  naturally  be  supposed  not 
to  have  neglected  this  testimony  of  regard. 

So   Archbishop   Potter,  in  his  Antiquities  of 


*  Chardin  in  the  same  page. 
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Greece,  has  shewn  by  apposite  quotations,  not  only 
from  poets,  but  historians,  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  wont  to  anoint  the  monuments  of  the  dead 
with  fragrant  oils,  or  ointments,  as  well  as  to  lay 
sweet-smelling  flowers  upon  them  ;  and  though  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  remarked  the  continu* 
ance  of  the  custom,  as  to  anointing  tombs  in  those 
countries  the  Greeks  formerly  inhabited,  yet  it 
seems  it  is  not  lost  in  the  East. 

For  Inatulla,  an  Indian  writer,  represents  this 
custom  as  existing  in  the  East  still  and  though 
his  tales  arc  of  a  romantic  kind,  they  appear  to 
be  founded  on  the  real  practice  of  those  places, 
and  the  genuine  occurrences  of  human  life  there. 

Immediately  she  fainted  away;  and  when  she 
recovered  her  senses  again,  she  found  herself  seated 
upon  a  tomb-stone. 

Tlie  sad  reflection  immediately  recurred,  that 
she  had  lost  her  beloved  father :  so,  drowning  his 
lampf  with  her  tears,  she  sat  in  the  shades  of  hor- 
ror, conscious  that  her  undutiful  conduct  had 
brought  a  virtuous  parent  to  an  untimely  end. 

In  a  short  time,  she  beheld  her  mother,  with 
a  weeping  train  in  the  robes  of  mourning,  car- 
rying jars  of  perfumed  oil,  and  baskets  of  Jiowers 
to  strew  the  tomb  :  so,  joining  their  tears  in  one 
stream  of  afiiiction,  she  related  her  tale  in  the  ears 
of  astonishment,"  &c. 
Here  we  see  the  modern  Indian  joins  perfumed 

*  Tales,  Vol.  11,  p.  101,  102. 

+  The  translator  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  the  "  Mohamme- 
dans burn  lamps  to  the  dead."  As  a  civil  honour  paid  them, 
i  presume  he  means,  not  idoiatrously. 
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oil  with  flowers,  in  his  description  of  the  rites  of 
bewaihng  the  dead,  as  did  the  ancient  Greeks. 

As  to  the  Greeks,  Potter  gives  us  Cowley's 
translation  of  some  verses  of  Anacreon  in  proof 
of  this  point : 

Why  do  we  precious  ointments  show'r. 

Nobler  wines  why  do  we  pour, 

Beauteous  Jlowr's  why  do  we  spread 
"  Upon  the  mon'ments  of  the  dead  ? 

Nothing  they  but  dust  can  shew, 
"  Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so  ; 

Crown  me  with  roses  while  I  live." 

To  v^hich  he  adds,  from  Plutarch,  that  Alexander, 
arriving;  at  Troy,  honoured  the  memories  of  the 
heroes  buried  there  w^ith  solemn  hbations  ;  and  that 
he  anointed  Achilles'  grave-storte.* 

In  like  manner  these  female  disciples  of  Our 
Lord  might  propose  to  begin  those  visits  to  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  which  they  designed  to 
continue  from  time  to  time,  by  anointing  the  niche 
in  which  he  lay  with  fragrant  ointments,  which, 
probably,  they  could  better  apply  than  flowers  ; 
and  which  are  often  mingled  with  them,  tvhen 
flowers  could  be,  and  were,  in  fact,  used. 


*  Vol.  II.  Bdok  iv.  Chap.  8. 
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OBSERVATION  XXII. 

A  very  curious  Method  of  honouring  deceased 
Princes  in  Persia, 

Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS.*  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  whimsical  honour  paid  the  Persian 
princes  after  their  deaths — the  driving  their  physi- 
cians and  astrologers  from  court.  This  he  sup- 
poses to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  and  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  Daniel's  absence,  w^hen  Beishazzar 
saw  the  hand,  writing  his  doom  on  the  wail,  which 
writing  no  body  that  was  then  with  him  could  ex- 
plain. 

Daniel  was  not,  it  is  certain,  only  occasionally 
absent  from  this  solemnity,  which  was  managed  in 
a  manner  affronting  to  the  God  of  Israel  ;f  for  it 
appears  from  ver.  1 3.,  that  he  was  not  at  all  person- 
ally known  to  Beishazzar.  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  owing  to  his  having  been  a  vi- 
cious and  a  weak  prince.  Chardin  supposes,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  Persian 
court  required  it.  The  first  reason  hardly  accounts 
for  his  absence  ;  since,  weak  and  vicious  as  he  might 
be,  Nitocris  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been 
no  stranger  to  the  great  abihties  of  Daniel,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  great  wisdom,  and  who 
is  believed  to  have  had  the  chief  management  of 
affairs^  might  have  employed  Daniel  in  matters  of 


*  Note  on  Dan.  t.  11. 


f  Chap.  7,  2— 4» 
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state^  which  in  all  probability,  considering  his  emi- 
nence, would  have  made  him  known  to  the  king. 
He  did  not,  however,  know  him  ;  she  did  not  there- 
fore employ  Daniel  :  but  whether  for  the  rel&son  as- 
signed by  Sir  John,  is  another  consideration. 

If  that  really  were  the  reason,  Daniel's  retire- 
ment from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  state, 
must  have  been  of  long  continuance,  (twenty-three 
years,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux)  for  it  must  have 
commenced  at  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  so  extraordinary  an 
usage,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  these  papers. 
"  I  collect  from  hence  (says  Sir  John,  that  is,  from 
the  queen-mother's  recommending  to  Belshazzar 
to  consult  Daniel,)  that  Daniel  had  been  mazouled*^ 
at  the  death  of  the  king :  for  in  the  East,  when 
the  king  dies,  the  physicians  and  astrologers  are 
displaced;  the  first  for  not  having  driven  death 
away,  and  the  other  for  not  having  predicted  it. 
This  the  13th  verse  confirms.'* 

Curious  etiquette  this !  Upon  this  principle 
Daniel  deserved  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office,  since 
he  now  predicted  the  death  of  Belshazzar.  How- 
ever, whatever  was  the  ground  of  their  procedure, 
Belshazzar  made  him  the  third  ruler  in  the  king- 
dom, Dan.  V.  29.  ;  and,  under  Darius  the  Mede, 

*  An  Eastern  term,  signifying  displaced^  used  by  Dr.  Perry, 
in  his  View  of  the  Levant,  p.  41,  &c.  Sir  J.  Chardin's  words 
are  :  Je  recouille  de  la  que  Daniel  avait  este  mazoul  a  la  mort 
du  roy  ;  car  en  orient,  quand  le  roy  meurt,  les  medecins  &  les 
astrologues  sont  chassez  les  uns  pour  n'avoir  chasse  la  mort,  les 
awtreB  pour  ne  I'avoir  preditte,  C'est  ce  que  le  t.  13  confirme, 
Tu  es  Daniel  ?  &c. 
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the  Pmpliet  made  a  distinguished  figure  at  court, 
Dan.  vi.  1—3. 

According  to  this^  the  life  of  Daniel  was  ex- 
tremely variegated:  a  large  part  of  it  spent  in 
conducting  affairs  of  state  :  a  considerable  portion 
of  ;it  in  a  devout  retirement — in  readings  medita- 
tion, and  prayer.  He  practised  these  things  when 
involved  in  the  hurry  of  pubhc  business  ;*  certainly 
therefore  when  disengaged  from  affairs  of  state. 

OBSERVATION  XXIII. 

Parlicular  Kinds  of  Food  used  by  Mourners. 

St.  Jerom  affirms,  that  the  Jews  of  his  time, 
in  mourning  their  dead,  wept,  rolled  themselves 
in  ashes,  having  their  feet  bare,  and  laid  in  sack- 
cloth :  to  which  he  adds,  that,  according  to  the 
vain  rites  of  the  Pharisees,  lentiks  were  the  first 
things  of  which  they  eat  in  their  mourn ing.f  He 
gives  us  an  explanation  of  this  usage  (which  cer- 
tainly was  never  derived  from  the  Jews,  but  from 
his  own  lively  fancy,  which  furnished  him  with  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  interpretations  of  the  mystic 
kind,)  namely,  that  this  custom  marked  out  their 
loss  of  the  birthright.;};      v   ,  ^ 

Dean  Addison  has  mentioned  nothing  of  their 

*  Dan.  ix.  %  3. 

+  Ep.  ad  Paulam,  super  obitu  BlesillEe  filias^  Tome  I.  p.  159, 
X  Gen.  xxT.  34. 
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eating  lentiles,  in  Barbary^  after  the  interment  of 
their  dead,  or  any  other  fixed  and  stated  kind  of 
food  ;  but  he  says,  in  some  places,  the  mourners 
use  to  eat  eggs,  out  of  no  less  emblem,  than  that 
death  is  voluble  as  an  egg  ;  and  to-day  takes  one, 
and  another  to-morrow  ;  and  so  will  come  round 
upon  all/'*  But  perhaps  a  more  probable  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  this  usage. f 

The  eating  of  lentiles  on  these  occasions,  by  the 
Jews  of  the  age  of  St.  Jerom,  was  merely,  I 
should  imagine,  to  express  affliction  ;  and  even  not 
only  inattention  to,  but  a  disgust  against,  the  de- 
licacies of  life.  So  in  the  account  of  the  life  of 
Hilarion,  a  celebrated  hermit  of  that  time,  that 
austere  recluse  is  said  for  three  years  to  have  eaten 
tiothing  but  half  a  sextary];  of  lentiles,  moistened 
"svith  cold  water ;  and  for  other  three  years  only 
dry  bread  with  salt,  and  some  water.  This  then 
shews  the  eating  of  lentiles  was  thought  to  be 
very  poor  living,  though  much  eaten  in  those  coun- 
tries ;  and  sometimes  sent  to  soldiers  attending  their 
prince. § 

It  shews  also,  in  a  very  strong  point  of  light,^ 
the  profaneness  of  Esau,  who  despised  his  birth- 
right to  such  a  degree,  as  to  part  with  it  for  a  mess 
of  lentile  pottage. 

*  Ch.  xxvi.  p.  224. 

+  Namely,  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  :  on  which  account, 
it  is  said,  the  Oriental  Christians  make  presents  to  each  other 
of  eggs  at  Easter,  richly  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding. 

}  About  a  pint.  §  2  Sam.  xvii.  28. 
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OBSERVATION  XXIV. 

Of  their  Tombs  in  the  East,  and  their  Ornaments. 

WiNDUS,*  speaking  of  the  reverencing  idiots  as 
saints  among  the  Mohammedans,  their  kissing  their 
garments^  and  giving  them  every  thing  bat  money, 
which  they  are  not  to  take,  adds,  And  after  their 
death,  some  great  man  hears  of  their  fame,  and 
makes  it  an  act  of  devotion  to  beautify  their  tombs  ; 
or  if  they  had  none,  to  build  one  over  the  grave, 
wherein  they  are  laid/' 

He  had  a  little  before  observed,  that  their  tombs 
are  generally  cupolas  built  with  an  entrance  as  wide 
as  the  building;  and  that  'Uhey  are  of  several  forms 
— some  are  low  pyramids,  others  square  ;  and  the 
body  put  in  the  middle.  But  there  is  no  rule;  for 
Alcayde  Ally  Ben  Abdallah's  is  a  great  square  of 
thirty  feet  at  least/*f 

These  passages  natumliy  lead  us  to  recollect  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxiii.  39,  30.  Woe  unto 
you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  because 
ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets,  and  garnish 
the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous;  and  say.  If  we  had 
been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 
been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  Pro- 
phets  ;  and  also  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
matters  there  mentioned. 


*  In  his  journey  to  Mequinez,  p.  55. 


+  P.  53,  54. 
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I  would  take  notice^  in  the  first  place,  of  the  nu- 
merousness  of  these  Mohammedan  sacred  sepul- 
chres. This  writer  having  occasion  to  mention 
Sidi  Cassem,  in  the  road  from  Tetuan  to  Mequi- 
nez,  tells  us,  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a 
saint,  who  has  a  monument  in  it,  to  which  the 
Moors  with  great  superstition  resort  to  say  their 
prayers  to  which  he  adds,  2l  great  many  more 
saints  are  buried  in  the  road  to  Mequinez,  having 
little  monuments  over  them,  which  the  Moors  will 
seldom  pass  without  praying  at/'* 

He  had  a  little  before,  in  the  plate  he  has  given 
us  of  Alcassar,  p.  78,  marked  distinctly  the  monu- 
ment of  a  saint  much  resorted  to ;  as  a  little  after 
his  account  of  Sidi  Cassem,  he  mentions  a  plain 
called  Muley  Idris,  from  a  saint  who  has  a  monu- 
ment hard  by,  which  it  seems  is  treated  with  such 
veneration,  that  the  travellers  to  Mequinez  go  con- 
siderably out  of  their  way  to  pray  at  it ;  to  which 
he  adds,  that  the  emperor  himself  often  pays  his 
devotions  there. 

Since  the  same  principle,  which  has  produced 
such  numerous  effects  in  late  times  in  Barbary,  is 
intimated  by  our  Lord,  to  have  operated  with  great 
vigour  among  the  Jews  of  his  time,  I  cannot  but 
imagine  there  were  then  many  more  of  these  se- 
pulchres, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,f 
than  now  appear.    Travellers  are  shewn  a  hand- 

*  P.  82,  83. 

+  Since  there^  according  to  Luke  xiii.  33.,  most  of  those  of 
whose  tomb  our  Lord  is  speaking  lost  their  liYCs  :  It  cannot  be 
that  a  Prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  y  of  course  there  we  na** 
turally  expect  to  find  their  sepulchres. 
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some  structure^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Zacharias,  slain  belioeen  the  temple  and  the  aU 
tar  ;*  besides  which  there  is  only  one  more  sepul- 
chral structure  above  ground,  I  think,  relating  to 
those  of  the  Old  Testament^f  which  is  called  the 
sepulchre  of  Absalom,  against  which  both  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  are  said  to  throw  stones,  to  ex- 
press their  detestation  of  him,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  heap. 

Supposing  this  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  cannot  be 
imagined  to  be  the  tomb  Absalom  built  for  himself  in 
his  life-time  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  believed  to  have 
been  raised  in  honour  of  him  in  any  succeeding 
age;  yet  still  this  would  make  but  two  tombs  of  an- 
cient Jewish  righteous  men,  suffering  for  truth  and 
virtue,  if,  instead  of  being  a  memorial  of  an  unna- 
tural son,  it  should  be  understood  to  be  the  resting- 
place  of  a  Prophet,  or  martyred  saint ;  whereas  this 
same  principle  has  made  Mohammedan  structures 
©f  this  kind  very  numerous. 

Numerous,  however,  as  these  Mohammedan 
structures  are,  all  their  saints  have  not  received 
this  honour ;  for  this  writer  tells  us,  that  those 
whom  they  reverence  as  saints  are  led  about,  the 
people  kissing  their  garments,  &c.;  and  after 
their  death,  some  great  man  hears  of  their  fame, 
and  makes  it  an  act  of  devotion  to  beautify  their 
tombs;  or,  if  they  had  none,  to  build  one  over 
their  grave,  wherein  they  are  laid/'J    Every  one 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 

+  Rachel's  sepulchre  seems  to  be  too  far  off  to  come  into  the 
Account ;  not  to  say  that  she  died  not  a  death  of  violence. 
X  P-  55. 
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then  of  these  saints  has  not  a  tomb  immediately 
erected  over  him,  though  his  sanctity  was  acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  in  Ufe.  It  is  not  then  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  per- 
secuted and  murdered  Jewish  Prophets  had  tombs 
raised  over  them ;  and  that  some  of  them  might  not 
have  been  erected  till  the  time,  or  very  near  the 
time,  of  our  Lord. 

To  the  observations  relating  to  the  numerous- 
ness  of  the  tombs  of  the  Mohammedan  saints,  and 
the  erecting  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  honour 
of  such  as  had  been  at  first  neglected,  I  would  add 
a  third,  respecting  the  garnishing  those  that  had 
been  before  built. 

This  possibly  may  be  understood  of  the  whiten- 
ing them,  which  is  commonly  done  in  Barbary,* 
and  of  which  practice  our  Lord  makes  mention 
Matt,  xxiii.  27. :  but  as  this  among  the  Jews  seems 
to  have  been  universal,  all  tombs  being  whitened, 
in  order  to  give  warning  to  people  not  to  approach 
too  nigh,  lest  they  should,  according  to  the  Jewish 
ritual,  be  defiled  ;f  the  word  garnishing  seems  to 
mean  some  different  way  of  beautifying.  The  Mo- 
hammedan sepulchres  of  their  saints  are  at  least 
not  only  whitened,  but  otherwise  adorned.  It  is 
to  be  considered,  whether  the  Jewish  way  of  gar- 
nishing them  was  the  same. 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  the  tombs  of  their 
eaints  are  adorned  with  lamps.  Pitts  says,  it  is 
a  mistake  in  those  who  have  aflfirmed  that  there 
are  no  less  than  3000  lamps  about  the  tomb  of  Mo- 


*  Shaw's  Trav.  p.  219,  220. 
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hammed,  their  great  saint  and  lawgiver;  but  he 
acknowledges  it  is  decked  with  some  lamps,  though 
he  believed  hardly  an  hundred  in  number.*  And 
elsewhere  supposes  that  lamps,  or  wax  candles, 
were  used  to  garnish  the  tombs  of  their  less  cele- 
brated saints ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  Algerines, 
when  in  the  Straight's-mouth,  are  wont     to  make 
a  gathering  of  small  wax-candles,  which  they  usu- 
ally carry  with  them,  and  bind  them  in  a  bundle; 
and  then,  together  with  a  pot  of  oil,  throw  them 
them  overboard,  as  a  present  to  the  marabbot,  or 
saint,  which  lies  entombed  there  on  the  Barbary 
shore,  near  the  sea,  and  hath  so  done  for  many 
scores  of  years,  as  they  are  taught  to  believe  ;  not 
in  the  least  doubting,  but  the  present  will  come 
safe  to  the  marabbot's  hands."  p.  17.f    The  tomb 
assuredly  was  never  illuminated  by  these  candles, 
nor  this  oil ;  but  the  practice  shews  in  what  man- 
ner they  would  wish  to  garnish  the  tombs  of  their 
righteous  men.    This  is  confirmed  by  what  he  says 
in  the  next  page,  where  he  informs  us,  that  in  time 
of  distress  and  danger,     they  collect  money,  and 
wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  make  it  fast 
to  the  ancient  stalF  of  the  ship,  so  dedicating  it  to 
some  marabbot;  and  there  it  abides  until  the  arri- 
val of  the  ship,  when  they  bestow  it  in  candles,  or 
oil  to  give  light,  or  in  some  ornament,  to  beautify 
the  marabbot's  sepulchre.     For  these  marabbots 
have  generally  a  little  neat  room  built  over  their 
graves,   resembling  in  figure   their  mosques  or 

*  P.  156. 

+  He  mentions  his  observing  the  like  done  in  the  Red  Sea,  in 
honour  of  another  marabbot  interred  on  the  shore  there,  p.  114. 
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churches,  which  is  very  nicely  cleansed,  and  well 
looked  after/'  &c. 

So  Mr.  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  at  Damascus  he 
was  shewn  an  old  tomb,  said  to  be  Ananias' s  ;  but 
how  he  came  to  be  buried  there  his  guide  could  not 
tell  nor  he  guess  :  ''however,  the  Turks  have  a  re- 
verence for  his  tomb,  and  maintain  a  lamp  always 
burning  over  it/'* 

Pitts,  in  some  of  the  preceding  citations,  suppo- 
ses the  money  that  was  collected  in  times  of  dan- 
ger, and  dedicated  to  some  marabbot,  which  was 
frequently  laid  out  in  candles  or  oil  to  illuminate 
the  sepulchre  of  the  marabbot,  was  sometimes  be- 
stowed in  the  purchase  of  some  other  ornament, 
but  mentions  no  particulars.  Other  writers  give 
us  however  an  account  of  several. 

A  carpet,  more  or  less  valuable,  is  wont  to  cover 
the  tomb  itself,  over  which  the  sepulchral  building, 
or  vaulted  chapel,  is  erected.  This  tomb  is  made 
like  a  great  chest,  or  one  of  our  altar-tombs,  to  which 
carpet  is  sometimes  annexed  other  ornaments.  So 
Maundrell,  speaking  of  a  mosque  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  built  by  one  Sultan  Ibrahim,  in  which  he  is 
deposited,  tells  us,  ''  We  were  admitted  to  see  his 
tomb,  though  held  by  the  Turks  in  great  venera- 
tion. We  found  it  only  a  great  wooden  chest, 
erected  over  his  grave,  and  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  painted  calico,  extending  on  all  sides  down  to 
the  ground.  It  was  also  tricked  up  with  a  great 
many  long  ropes  of  wooden  beads  hanging  upon  it, 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  furniture  of  a  but- 
ton-maker's shop.    This  is  the  Turks'  usual  way 
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of  adorning  the  tombs  of  their  holy  men^  as  I  have 
seen  in  several  other  instances  ;  the  long  strings 
of  beads  passing  in  this  country  for  marks  of  great 
devotion  and  gravity/'* 

Several  of  their  sacred  tombs  have  much  more 
valuable  ornaments  than  these ;  the  several  large 
incense-pots,  candlesticks  for  altars,  and  other 
church  furniture,  being  the  spoils  of  Christian 
churches  at  the  taking  of  Cyprus,  which  Maundrell 
saw  in  the  mosque  where  Sultan  Ibrahim  lies,f 
were  I  suppose  devout  donations  to  the  tomb^  not 
to  the  mosque. 

So  Chardin,  describing  the  tomb  of  a  Persian 
female  saint,  gives  an  account  of  several  vessels  of 
silver  that  hang  over  it,  of  considerable  weight, 
called  candils,  in  form  somewhat  resembling  lamps, 
but  not  used  to  give  light,  nor  indeed  capable  of 
holding  any  oil,  besides  the  tomb's  being  inclosed 
with  a  grate  of  massive  silver,  ten  feet  high,  and 
crowned  at  the  corners  with  four  large  balls  of 
solid  gold. J — Other  instances  might  be  produced 
of  great  riches  lodged  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Eastern  saints,  reverenced  by  the  disciples  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

It  seems  then  by  no  means  natural  to  suppose, 
the  garnishing  the  tombs  of  the  righteous  means 
only  the  white^washing  them  ;  but  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult precisely  to  say  to  what  ornaments  our  Lord 
refers.    Great  riches,  it  is  said  by  Josephus,  were 

*  Shaw  in  like  manner  speaks  of  the  tombs  of  the  marabbots  as 
adorned  with  beads,  ribbons,  and  such  trinkets,  p.  8,  note. 
+  P.  14.  J  Tome  I.  p.  204. 
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lodg*ed  in  the  to  mi)  of  Da\id;  and  Benjamin  the 
Jew,  in  his  Itinerary,  speaks  of  a  lamp's  burning 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  he  visited  with 
devotion,  and  speaks  of  casks  of  dry  bones  of  many 
of  the  Jews  as  lodged  there,  but  says  not  at  whose 
expense  the  lamp  was  lighted  up.* 

Dr.  Shaw  has  given  an  account  of  the  form  of 
the  Eastern  sepulchres  ;  but  he  has  mentioned  no 
other  way  of  garnishing  them^,  but  the  white- wash- 
ing them,  and  strewing*  them  with  herbs  and 
flowers.  I  thought  these  additional  remarks  might 
not  be  wholly  unacceptable. 

OBSERVATION  XXV. 

Songs  and  Music  used  daily  at  Graves,  in  Com- 
memoraiion  of  the  Dead. 

Among  other  methods  of  doing;  honour  to  those 
that  have  been  long  dead,  in  the  East,  is  the  usin^ 
music  and  songs  daily  at  their  graves  ;  and  some 
footsteps  of  this  practice  may  be  remarked  in  the 
Old  Testament,  though  with  less  frequency. 

Sir  John  Chardin  found  at  Ujod,  a  village  in 
the  south  of  Persia,  a  small  mosque,  in  which  was 

*  P.  85,  86. — He  does  not :  and  if  he  did,  who  would  believe 
him  ?  Is  not  his  whole  Itinerary  an  arrant  forgery,  made  on  jmr- 
pose  to  support  the  spirits  of  his  wretched  countrymen,  and  to 
persuade  them,  that  the  sceptre  had  not  ijet  departed  from  Judah^ 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet :  for  he  pretends  he  found 
the  Jews  in  great  power  in  different  parts  of  the  East ;  and  that 
therefore  the  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  tiot  iijet. — Edit* 
TOL.  lU.  *I 
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the  tomb  of  the  brother  of  (me  of  their  kings. 
Over  the  entrance  of  the  mosque  there  was^  he 
tells  us^  a  gallery,  in  which,  every  morning  and 
evening,  they  played  on  the  flute  and  tymbals,  iu 
honour  of  the  prince  who  was  buried  there ;  and, 
it  seems,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the  noble* 
ness  of  his  extraction.* 

This  seems  to  be  stated  music :  d'Herbelot  has 
given  an  instance  of  singing  and  music,  in  honour 
of  the  dead,  which  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sional.  Babur,  a  prince  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated Tamerlane,  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness, 
from  which  he  recovered  very  slowly.  The  better 
to  re-establish  his  health,  he  resolved,  for  the  sake 
of  change  of  air,  to  remove  from  Herat  to  a  city 
called  Tons,  where  was  the  sepulchre  of  a  great 
Persian  saint,  called  the  Iman  Iliza,  which  circum- 
stance occasioned  this  city's  being  named  Mes- 
chad  Mocaddes,  which  signifies  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. To  this  sepulchre  he  made  presents  worthy 
of  so  great  a  prince.  He  accompanied  this  libe- 
rality with  exemplary  piety  and  devotion,  abstain- 
ing from  wine,  and  passing  whole  days  in  the 
mosque  and  sacred  gardens  belonging  to  it,  which 
mosque  had  been  built  in  honour  of  this  Iman 
whose  praises  he  caused  his  musicians  to  sing.f 

The  word  that  is  used  to  express  the  honour 
annually  done  to  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  seems 
to  insinuate  that  they  honoured  her  grave  with 
music  and  songs,  four  days  every  year.  Our  trans- 

*  Tome  II.  p.  96,  97. 

f  Biblioth.  Orieiiit.  art.  Babur,  or  Harbor,  p.  163. 
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lation,  as  \vell  as  that  of  the  Septuagint,  supposes 
the  word  signifies  their  lamenting  her,  which  is, 
without  doubt^  the  general  thought.  But  what  was 
the  mode  of  their  lamenting  ?  By  talking  loith  her, 
say  our  translators  in  the  margin,  which  supposes 
her  life ;  but  most  probably  by  music  and  songs  at 
her  grave,  as  Persian  saints  of  later  times  have 
been  honoured. 

The  word  in  the  original  r^i^rt  Ictannoih,  cer- 
tainly signifies  to  reward;  and  it  appears  to  be 
used,  in  another  passage  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
to  reward  by  celebrating  with  music  and  songs  : 
Judges  V.  11.  Theij  are  delivered  from  ike  noise 
of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing  water  ;  there 
(W  yetannu)  shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous 
acts  of  the  Lord,  even  the  righteons  acts  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  of  his  villages  in  Israel  : 
then  shall  the  people  of  the  Lord  go  down  to 
the  gates. 

The  blessing  the  Lord  in  the  9th  verse,  and  the 
speaking  of  travellers  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
perfectly  agree  with  the  notion  of  their  rehearsing, 
or  rewarding,  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord  with 
music  and  songs.  I  have  also  elsewhere  shewn, 
that  the  Orientals  are  wont  to  choose  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water  for  their  parties  of  pleasure, 
which  are  often  very  musical.* 

The  using  then  this  word  by  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Judges,  in  the  case  of  Jephthah's 
daughter^  who  evidently  appears  to  use  it  in  the 


Outlines  of  a  Comment,  on  Sol.  Song,  p.  198,  note. 
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sense  of  music  and  songs  in  another  passage  of 
that  book,  may  be  considered  as  a  trace,  faint  if  yoa 
will,  of  that  custom's  obtaining  among  the  Jews 
which  has  since  been  observed,  on  some  occasions, 
in  Persia.  Josephus  represents  the  death  of  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter  as  very  heroic,  and  also  patriotic. 
Such  an  annual  solemnity  at  lier  grave  then,  by  the 
virgins  of  Israel,  was  extremely  natural,  and  de- 
served to  be  recorded  :  her  dying  childless,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  her  father  with  timbrels  and 
dances,  was  naturally  rewarded  by  annual  music  and 
songs  at  her  tomb.* 


OBSERVATION  XXVI. 

Of  the  Places  chosen  hy  the  ancient  and  modern 
Arabs  for  the  Interment  of  their  Dead, 

A  VERY  ingenious  writer,  in  his  translation  of 
the  book  of  Job,  has  given  this  version  of  Job's 
description  of  the  sepulchral  distinctive  honour^ 
paid  to  the  Emirs,  or  Arab  princes  and  leading 
warriors  of  the  land  of  Uz,  and  its  adjoining  coun- 
tries, in  the  close  of  the  xxist  chapter  of  that  noble 
ancient  Eastern  poem  : 

*  Still  this  supposes  that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  sacrificed  ; 
whereas  she  only  appears  to  have  been  consecrated  to  God  so 
as  to  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy  ;  which  state,  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  was  deemed  a  state  both  of  affliction  and  reproach. — 

'Edit.  3 
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With  pomp  he's  carry'd  to  the  graye  ;  his  name 

There  lives  afresh,  in  monumental  fame  : 

There  he  enjoys,  in  some  delicious  vale, 

Turf  CTCr  green,  and  springs  that  never  fail ; 
"  Preceded,  followed,  to  his  dusty  bed,*^ 
"  By  all  the  former,  all  the  future  dead." 

And  then  gives  this  note*  on  the  S3d  verse : 
I'hc  clods  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  to  him. 

The  soft  clods  of  the  valley  (made  soft  and 
tender  by  gentle  showers)  are  sweet  to  him.  Their 
sepulchral  grots  were  frequently  in  vallies^  cut  in 
the  bottom  of  rocky  hills.  Such  a  situation  of  a 
tomb,  together  with  springs  of  water  or  moderate 
rains  to  keep  the  turf  perpetually  green,  Avas  ac- 
counted a  happy  sepulture  among  the  Arabs,  as 
being  a  means  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of 
the  deceased  in  honour.'*  To  make  no  remarks 
on  the  little  agreement  between  green  turf  and 
grots  in  rocky  hills  together ;  and  not  to  en- 
quire how  the  verdure  of  a  spot  could  have  kept 
alive  the  remembrance  of  one  buried  hard  by ;  I 
cannot  but  make  this  observation  on  the  main 
point,  the  burying  in  vallies,  that  this  seems  rather 
to  be  a  deduction  from  his  supposed  sense  of  the 
text,  instead  of  an  account  taken  from  Arabian 
authors,  or  travellers  into  those  countries^  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  these  words  of  Job.  A  manage- 
ment which  too  often  appears,  even  in  eminent 
writers. 

For  I  apprehend  that  in  truth  the  Arabs,  in  elder 


*  Scot's  Job,  p.  169. 
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and  later  times  rather  chose  to  inter  their  dead  in 
rising  grounds  than  in  vallies. 

As  to  the  modern  Bedouin  Arabs,  we  are  told,  in 
the  account  published  by  de  la  Roque  of  those  of 
Mount  Carmel,  that  the  frequent  change  of  the 
place  of  their  encampment,  not  admitting  their 
having  places  set  apart  for  burial,  they  alw£^yg 
choose  a  place  somewhat  elevated  for  that  purpose, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  camp,  They  make 
a  grave  there,  into  which  they  put  the  corpse,  and 
cover  it  with  earth,  and  a  number  of  great  stones^ 
lest  the  wild  beasts  should  get  at  the  body.* 

In  like  manner  the  ancient  burial-place  between 
Suez  and  Mount  Sinai,  which  Niebuhr  visited,  was 
found  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  steep  mountain. f 
The  noble  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  Palmyrene 
Arabs,  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  account,  were  in 
the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  magnifi- 
cent city.  And  thus  we  find  the  burial-place  for 
people  of  honour  and  distinction  at  Bethel,  in  the 
time  the  ten  tribes  made  a  separate  kingdom,  was 
in  the  mount  there  ;J  and  the  sepulchre  of  Sheb- 
na,  a  great  man  in  the  Jewish  court,  was  in 
elevated  situation  ;§  Get  thee  unto  this  treasurer, 
even  unto  Shehna,  lohich  is  over  the  house,  and 
my,  What  hast  thou  here  ?  and  zchom  hast  thou 
here,  that  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre 
Iiere,  qs  he  that  heweth  him  out  q  sepulchre  on 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Palestinej  chap.  23. 

+  Descript.  de  I'Arabie,  p.  347. 

J  2 Kings  xxiii.  16.,  compared  with  1  Kings  xiii.  % 

I  Isaiah  xxii.  15 — 17, 
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high,  and  that  graveth  an  hahitation  for  himself 
in  a  rock  ?  Behold  the  Lord  ivill  carry  thee 
away  i£ith  a  mighty  captivity. 

From  hence  it  is  apparent,  that  if  great  men 
Avere  sometimes  buried  in  vallies^  it  was  no  part 
of  the  splendor  of  interment  among  the  Arabs,  who 
were  wont  rather  to  choose  elevated  places  for  the 
sepulture  of  princes  and  people  of  high  distinc- 
tion.   How  then,  it  is  natural  to  ask^  came  Job 
to  speak  of  the  clods  of  the  valley,  when  describ- 
ing magnificence  of  burial  ?     I  should  suppose, 
in  answer  to  this  question^  that  Job  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, not  as  intending  to  mark  out  the  wonted 
places  of  their  interment,  but  the  manner  of  orna- 
menting their  sepulchres — planting  flowers  and 
odoriferous   herbs  or  shrubs^  on  or  about  their 
graves :  Clods  like  those  of  a  valley  or  torrent  (ver- 
dant and  flowery)  shall  surround  him,  and  be  pleas- 
ing to  him.    The  liveliness  of  Eastern  poetry  here 
representing  the  dead^  as  having  the  same  percep- 
tions as  if  they  were  alive  in  their  sepulchures  :  he 
shall  watch  in  the  heap  (of  earth  or  stones  that 
cover  him,)  for  such^  the  margin  of  our  translation 
tells  us^  is  the  more  exact  import  of  the  Hebrew; 
the  clods  around  him,  like  those  in  some  pleasant 
valley,  or  on  the  border  of  some  torrent,  shall  be 
sweet  unto  him. 

Thus  when  it  is  said.  The  desert  shall  rejoice^ 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abund- 
antly, and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing  :  the 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  ex- 
cellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon :  they  shall  see 
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the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our 
God  ;*  it  is  visible  that  a  glory  like  that  of  Lebanon, 
and  excellency  like  that  of  Carmel  and  Sharon,  is  the 
thing  that  is  meant ;  not  that  the  trees  of  Lebanon 
were  to  be  removed  into  the  desert,  and  the  ver- 
dure and  flowers  of  the  two  other  places.  The 
clods  of  the  valley  are  to  be  understood,  after  the 
same  manner — Clods,  like  those  of  the  vallies 
where  torrents  run,  which  are  verdant  and  flowery, 
shall  be  pleasing  to  him. 

So  Dr.  Shaw  has  told  us,  that  a  great  extent  of 
ground  being  allotted  without  their  cities,  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead,  each  family  has  a  pro- 
per portion  of  it,  walled  in  like  a  garden,  where 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  have  remained  un- 
disturbed for  many  generations  In  these  in- 

closures  the  graves  are  all  distinct  and  separate 
*  whilst  the  intermediate  space  is  either  plant- 
ed with  flowers  ;  bordered  round  with  stone  ;  or 
paved  with  tiles. "f 

Mr.  Blunt  mentions  an  observation  relating  to 
this  matter,  which  he  made,  and  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  where  else  ;  it  is 
given  us  in  these  words  :  Those  who  bestow 
a  marble  stone  over  them,  have  it  in  the  middle 
cut  through  about  a  yard  long,  and  a  foot  broad  : 
therein  they  plant  such  kind  of  flowers  as  endure 
green  all  the  year  long  ;  which  seem  to  grow  out 
of  the  dead  body,  thinking  thereby  to  reduce  it 
again  into  play,  though  not  in  the  scene  of  sensi- 


^-  Jsaiah  sxxv.  1,  2. 
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ble  creatures,  yet  of  those  vegetables,  which  is 
the  next  degree,  and  perhaps  a  preferment  beyond 
the  dust/** 

OBSERVATION  XXVII. 

Boughs,  Flowers,  §c.  used  in  ornamenting  Sepul- 
chres in  the  East, 

As  they  sometimes  plant  herbs  and  flowers 
about  the  graves  of  the  dead  ;  so  Dr.  Addison  ob- 
served, that  the  Jews  of  Barbary  adorned  the  graves 
of  their  dead  in  a  less  lasting  manner,  with  green 
boughs  brought  thither  from  time  to  time.f  Might 
not  this  practice  originate  from  the  doctrine  of  the. 
resurrection  ?  perhaps  from  that  well-known  pass- 
age of  a  Prophet,  Thi/  dead  men  shall  live  ; 
together  with  7ny  dead  body  shall  they  rise, 
Aicake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust :  for  thy 
dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall 
cast  out  the  dead.  Isa.  xxvi.  19.  ;  or,  if  it  wa& 
practised  still  earlier,  might  not  this  passage  have 
reference  to  that  custom  ? 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  practice  obtained  among 
those  that  entertain  no  expectation  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, but,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  sorrowed  as 
people  that  had  no  such  hope.;j;  The  ancient  Greeks 
practised  this  decking  the  graves  of  their  dead; 
but  it  might,  notwithstanding^  originate  from  that 

*  Voy.  197,  reprinted  in  the  Collect,  of  Voy,  and  Tratels 
from  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Vol.  I.  p.  547. 
+  P.  220,  221.  X  1  Thess.  iv.  13. 
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doctrine,  and  be  adopted  by  those  of  a  different  be- 
lief, as  having  something'  in  it  softening  the  horrors 
of  viewing  their  relatives  immersed  in  the  dust;  and 
might  be  thought  to  be  agreeable  by  those  that 
entered  into  medical  considerations,  as  correcting 
the  ill-scented  and  noxious  exhalations  that  might 
arise  in  those  burial-places,  to  which  their  women, 
more  especially,  were  frequently  induced  to  go,  to 
express  their  attachment  to  the  departed. 

Maijlet  suppases  the  modern  Egyptians  lay  leaves 
and  herbs  on  the  graves  of  their  friends,  from  a 
notion  that  this  was  a  consolation  to  the  dead, 
and  believed  to  be  refreshing  to  them,  from  their 
SHADE  *  This  must  indeed  be  admitted  to  be 
truly  ridiculous — -the  supposing  a  body  covered 
with  many  inches  of  earth  should  receive  any  be- 
nefit from  the  thin  shade  afforded  by  a  few  leaves, 
supposing  the  sense  of  feeling  still  continued, 
wljich  superstition  itself  can  hardly  imagine. 

But  was  this  lively  French  gentleman  sure  of 
the  fact  ?  1  should  hardly  think  it  of  the  Moham- 
medan inhabitants  of  the  East,  who  believe  a  re- 
surrection. As  their  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Jews,  have  a  reference  to  the  re- 
surrection ;  why  may  not  these  vegetable  orna- 
ments of  their  sepulchres  be  understood  to  relate 
to  that  doctrine  ? 

I  leave,  at  present,  the  examination  of  the  opi- 

*  Cette  yerdure  n'est  pas  au  reste,  comme  on  pourroit  peut* 
etre  le  penser,  q'  une  olfracde  faite  aux  morts.  Le  motif  de  cet 
usage  est  encore  plus  ridicule,  puisque  par-la  on  cherche  k  sou- 
lager  les  defuncts,  qu'on  croit  refraichirj  en  leur  prpcurant  d« 
rombrage.    Let.  x.  p.  91, 
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nions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  as  to  the  strew- 
inj^  leaves  and  flowers  on  the  graves  of  those  they 
lamented  ;  but  would,  instead  of  that_,  enquire  a 
little,  whether  there  is  any  ditlerence  as  to  the 
plants  made  use  of  now  in  the  East  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  there  be_,  what  those  differences  are. 
A  speculation  of  some  curiosity^  and  what  must  be 
amusing. 

What  the  plants  are  that  are  used  by  the  Bar- 
bary  Jews,  Dr.  Addison  has  not  told  us.  All  that 
he  says  on  that  subject  is  this :  "  Enquiring  after 
inscriptions  or  epitaphs,  and  though  often  in 
the  burying-place  for  that  end,  I  could  see  none, 
nor  any  other  state  about  the  graves  than  green 
turf  and  boughs.  But  this  remark  respects  the 
Jews  in  Barbary,  whom  I  conceive  to  come  far 
short  of  those  of  other  countries,  in  this  sort  of 
funeral  pomp.''  P.  220,  221, 

But,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity,  and  may 
be  amusing  to  some  minds,  I  would  set  down  what 
I  have  met  with  in  travellers,  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  women  in  Egypt,  according  to  Maillet,  go, 
at  least  two  days  in  the  week,  to  pray  and  weep 
at  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead ;  and  the  custom  then 
is  to  throw  upon  the  tombs  a  sort  of  herb  which 
the  Arabs  call  rihan,  and  which  is  our  sweet  basil. 
They  cover  them  also  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree.''*  If  they  use  any  other  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Egypt,  he  has  neglected  to  mention  them. 
Whether  these  precisely  were  the  vegetables 


*  Let.x.  p.  01. 
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made  use  of  by  Augustus^  when  he  viewed  the  re- 
mains  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Egypt^  Suetonius 
has  not  informed  us,  in  the  account  he  has  given 
us  of  the  honours  paid  by  this  Roman  emperor 
to  the  remains  of  that  celebrated  Greek.*  We 
may  imagine  they  were  not,  if  he  wrote  with  per- 
fect exactness;  since  he  speaks  of  that  emperor's 
strewing  flowers  on  the  coffin,  and  mentions  no- 
thing concerning  herbs  or  leaves. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  other  species  of 
plants  are  made  use  of  in  Egypt  to  adorn  the  se- 
pulchres of  their  friends;  but  not  all  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  for,  according  to  Hasselquist,  the  mitre- 
shaped  aloe,  which  grows  in  large  quantities  in  the 
gardens  of  Cairo,  is  hung  over  the  doors  of  those 
that  have  returned  in  safety,  after  having  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ;f  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  this  plant  should  be  used  as  a  token  of 
their  escape  from  death  in  this  dangerous  journey, 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  upon  the  torabs  of  those 
that  could  not  escape. 

Myrtle,  however,  which  has  been  frequently 
used  on  joyous  occasions,  is  made  use  of  by  these 
Eastern  people  to  adorn  the  tombs  of  the  dead ;  for 
Dr.  Chandler  tells  us,  that  in  his  travels  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  he  found  some  Turkish  graves  there, 
which  had  each  a  bough  of  myrtle  stuck  at  the 
head  and  the  feet.;{; 

Rauwolfl"  mentions  the  same  circumstance,  tell- 
ing us,  that  at  Aleppo  there  grow  many  myrtles. 


*  In  Vit.  Aug.  cap.  18.    Corona  aurea  imposita  ac  Jloribus 
aspersis  yeneratus  est. 
+  P.  104.  J  P.  200. 
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which  they  dilig-ently  propagate,  because  they  are 
beautiful  and  remain  long  green,  to  put  about  their 
graves,* 

OBSERVATION  XXVIII. 
White-washing  Sepulchres  in  use  in  the  East, 

The  general  meaning  of  a  comparison  used  by 
our  Lord  is  obvious,  when  he  said.  Woe  unto  you. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  are  like 
unto  ivhited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
hones,  and  of  all  uncleanness,  Matt,  xxiii.  27.  ;  but 
it  will  appear  with  greater  life,  if  we  suppose,  that 
the  sepulchres  about  Jerusalem  were  just  then 
white-washed  afresh,  which  is  extremely  probable, 
as  the  present  Eastern  sepulchres  are  fresh  done 
upon  the  approach  of  their  Ramadan. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Niebuhr,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Travels. f  Speaking  there  of  Zebid,  a 
city  of  Arabia,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  a 
Mohammedan  prince,  and  the  most  commercial 
city  of  all  the  country  of  that  part  of  Arabia,  but 
which  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour  in 
these  respects,  he  adds,  that  however,  Zebid 
makes  yet,  at  a  distance,  the  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  all  the  cities  of  the  Tehama  (or  low 
country),  which  is  owing  to  their  clergy,  who  have 
found  means,  insensibly,  to  appropriate  a  very  large 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  city  and  adjoining  coun- 


*  P.  G5. 


i  P.  261. 
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try  to  themselves  and  the  mosques.  From  thence 
have  arisen  a  multitude  of  mosques  and  kubbets, 
which  at  that  time,  when  Ramadan  was  near  ap- 
proachini^,*  had  been  almost  all  white-washed. 
These  kubbets  are  little  buildings,  built  over  the 
tombs  of  rich  IMohammedans,  who  pass  for 
saints. 

The  Passover  was  at  hand  when  our  Lord  made 
this  comparison,  as  is  evident  from  the  context; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  likely  they  were  just  then 
whitcd  afresh,  when  the  season  for  such  rainy  and 
bad  weather  as  is  wont  to  wash  off  these  decora- 
tions was  just  over,  and  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
Israel  were  about  to  assemble  in  Jerusalem  at  their 
national  solemnities,  which  were  all  held  in  the  diy 
part  of  the  year,  or  nearly  so:  the  rain  being- at 
least  just  over  at  the  time  of  the  Passover;  by  the 
time  of  Pentecost  it  was  gone  in  Judea,  and  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  was  observed  before  the  rain 
was  wont  to  return. 

But  whatever  was  the  time  of  white-washing  the 
Jewish  sepulchres  anew,  we  may  believe  it  was 
often  done;  since,  to  this  day,  the  people  of  those 
countries  have  not  discovered  any  way  of  so 
whitening  these  buildings  as  to  make  it  durable. 

*  Which  is  a  kind  of  Mohammedan  Lent,  followed  by  a  festi- 
val, as  Lent  with  us  is  followed  by  Easter. 

+  These  kubbets  are,  I  apprehend,  not  only  built  over  the 
graves  of  those  that  pass  for  saints,  but  over  the  graves  of  other 
people  who  are  wealthy,  as,  if  I  mistake  not,  Niebuhr  himself  ob- 
serves in  other  places  of  this  volume. 
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OBSERVATION  XXIX. 

Provisions  placed  near  to  or  on  the  Graves  of  de* 
parted  Relatives, 

The  custom  of  placing'  provisions  on^  or  near, 
the  graves  of  those  for  whom  they  mourned^  is  not 
only  very  ancient,  but  practised  by  nations  remote 
from  each  other,  referred  to  in  the  Apocrypha^ 
and,  it  may  be,  adopted  by  the  Jews,  of  the  time 
between  the  closing  of  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  appearances  of  those  of  the 
New. 

One  of  the  first  observations  that  Olearius  made, 
on  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Russians,  relates  to 
this  practice.  He  had  the  curiosity,  he  tells  us,* 
to  go  on  the  24th  of  May,  1634,  the  day  before 
Whit-Sunday,  to  that  part  of  Narva  which  was 
inhabited  by  Russians,  to  observe  the  anniversary 
ceremonies  of  that  time,  and  their  behaviour  with 
regard  to   their  departed  relations  and  friends. 

The  whole  burial-place  was  full  of  Moscovite 
women,  who  had  spread  handkerchiefs  upon  the 
graves,  embroidered  at  the  corners  with  silk  of 
various  colours,  upon  which  they  had  set  disheg 
full  of  roast  and  fried  fish,  custards,  cakes,  and 
painted  eggs.  Some  were  standing,  others  kneel- 
ing, putting  many  questions  to  their  relation^, 
pouring  out  tears  on  their  graves,  and  expressing 
their  affliction  by  most  lamentable  cries;  but  with 

P.  u,  \%  13. 
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so  little  steadiness,  that  they  lost  no  opportunity  of 
speaking,  and  even  laughing,  with  such  of  their 
acquaintance  as  passed  by.    The  priest,  followed 
by  two  of  his  clerks,  walked  up  and  down  the  bu- 
rial-place, with  a  censor  in  his  hand,  into  which  he 
put  from  time  to  time  little  pieces  of  gum  to  cense 
the  graves.  The  women  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
relations  and  friends  they  wanted  him  to  pray  for, 
pulling  him  by  the  surplice,  in  order  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  being  first.    The  priest  performed 
these  devotions  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  and 
paid  so  little  attention  to  them,  as  hardly  to  deserve 
the  piece  of  copper  money  they  gave  him,  and  by 
no  means  the  provisions,  which  the  clerks  took 
care  to  gather  together  for  their  master's  benefit.** 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  heathens  prac- 
tised something  of  this  kind,  from  whence  it  was 
early  introduced  into  the  Christian  church.  St. 
Austin  mentions  it,  as  well  as  the  feasting  at  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs ;  and  seems  to  suppose  these 
things  were  practised  more  in  Africa,  than  ia  any 
other  place  in  the  world  he  was  acquainted  with, 
which  had  received  the  Gospel.    There,  it  seems, 
the  lower  class  of  Christians  thought  these  feasts 
and  drinking-bouts  were  not  only  honourable  to 
the  martyrs,  but  of  advantage  to  the  common  and 
ordinary  dead  buried  there.*    He  complains  of 
these  managements  in  other  places  with  great 
warmth  and  life,f  and  endeavoured  to  have  them 

*  August.  Aurelio,  Ep.  64,  Tome  II.  p.  20^,  204,  Ed.  Bas. 
1528. 

+  De  Moribus  Eccl.  Cathol.  lib.  i.  Tome  I.  p.  538.  Novi 
multos  esse  sepulchrorum  et  picturarura  adoratores  :  novi  mul- 
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suppressed.*  But  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  find  any  place  in  St.  Austin^  in  which  he  sup- 
poses this  was  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Phoeni- 
cianSj  derived  from  ihem  to  the  people  of  Africa, 
and  remaining*  to  his  time^  which  the  celebrated  ex- 
positor Grotius  seems  to  insinuate,  in  his  comment 
on  Ecclus.  XXX.  18. 

It  was  certainly  a  Pagan  custom  ;  and  it  might, 
in  particular,  be  practised  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
carried  from  them  into  Africa,  with  their  language, 
which  undoubtedly  was  derived  from  thence.  But 
this  practice  was  of  much  greater  extent  among 
the  Gentiles  ;  and  was  brought  among  the  Russians, 
it  seems,  from  the  Greeks,  derived  by  them  from 
their  heathen  fathers.  That  it  was  known  in  the 
East,  appears  to  be  highly  probable,  if  there  were 
no  other  evidence  for  it,  than  that  passage  of  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  just  now  cited,  which  evi- 
dently alludes  to  it :  Delicates  poured  upon  a 
mouth  shut  up  (by  bad  health  and  continual  sick- 
ness, of  which  he  had  been  speaking,)  are  as 
messes  of  meat  set  upon  a  grave,  f 

Accordingly  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  manu- 
script note  on  this  passage  of  Ecclesiasticus,  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  the  Gentiles, 
and  especially  in  China,  to  place  food  in  great 

tos  esse,  qui  luxuriosisslme  super  mortuos  bibant,  et  epulas  cada- 
veribus  exhibentes,  super  sepuUos  seipsos  sepeliant,  ct  Toracita- 
tes  ebrictatesque  suas  deputent  religioni. 
•  *  Ubi  supra,  Tome  II.  p.  204. 
+  It  is  also  plainly  pointed  at  by  the  author  of  the  book  of 

Baruch,  ch.  vi.  27.  Thetf  set  gifts  before  ihcm  (idols)  as 

unto  dead  men. 
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quantities  upon  the  tombs  of  their  relations  ;  and 
that  many  of  the  Oriental  Christians  do  the  same 
thing. 

But  the  great  point  I  would  enquire  into  here, 
is,  whether,  the  Jews,  in  the  intermediate  time,  be- 
tween the  prophesying  of  Malachi  and  the  apostolic 
age,  (in  which  time,  it  is  commonly  thought,  many 
of  the  apoci-yphal  books  were  written,  and  this 
of  Ecclesiasticus  in  particular,  whether,  I  say,  the 
Jews  of  that  time)  adopted  this  custom  of  placing 
food,  on,  or  near,  the  graves  of  their  dead,  by  way 
of  alms,  which  they  hoped  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
souls  of  those  whose  bodies  were  deposited  there. 

These  words  of  Ecclesiasticus  certainly  deter- 
mine nothing  upon  this  point ;  the  son  of  Sirach 
might  allude  to  it  as  a  well-known  custom  among 
the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  practised  at 
that  time  among  those  of  his  own  nation  :  but  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  eriquire,  whether  traces  of 
it  may  not  appear  elsewhere.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  precise  meaning  of  Tobit  iv.  17  ? 
Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the  burial  of  the  just ;  but 
give  nothing  to  the  loicked.  Does  this  zealous 
old  Jew  direct  his  son,  to  send  provisions  to  those 
families  only  of  his  nation  that  mourned  the  death 
of  relations  that  were  good  people  ;  or  does  he 
direct  them  to  set  food  by  way  of  alms,  on,  or  by, 
the  grave  of  a  good  man  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  departed  soul } 

Our  translators  understood  it  in  the  first  sense  ; 
and  it  is  certain  something  of  that  kind  was  prac- 
tised anong  the  ancient  Jews,  as  it  is  now  among 
some  of  the  Eastern  people.  But  it  may  be,  at 
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least,  as  well  translated.  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the 
sepulchre  of  the  just :  and  if  this  translation  is  al- 
lowed to  take  place,  it  would  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  supposed,  by  this  writer,  to  shew  their  res- 
pect to  the  dead  at  that  time,  in  the  way  the 
Russians  of  the  last  century  did. 

And  to  make  this  translation  appear  more  pro- 
bable^ it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Ta<po^,  used  in  the  Greek,  in  which  this  book 
is  written,  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  used  of 
the  time  or  act  of  interment,  any  where  in  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
in  any  of  the  apocryphal  books  written  in  that  lan- 
^ua^e  ;  but  of  the  place.  Lexicog-raphers  indeed 
tell  us,  it  is  used  in  such  a  sense  as  our  translators 
have  put  upon  it  here  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  such  a  sense  by  any  of  these 
Hellenistic  writers. 

Secondly.  The  Jews  of  that  time  seem  to  have 
imagined,  that  the  actions  of  the  living*  might  be 
made  profitable  to  the  dead  :  at  least  the  author  of 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees  appears  to  have 
thought  so.  For  speaking  of  some  of  the  Jewish 
nation  who  were  slain  in  battle,  under  whose 
clothes  were  found  things  consecrated  to  the  idols 
of  the  Jamnites,  which  things  were  forbidden  to 
the  Jews,  by  their  law,  he  goes  cn  and  tells  us, 
that  when  Judas  had  made  a  gathering  through- 
out the  company,  to  the  sum  of  2000  drachms  of 
^iilver,  he  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin-otfer- 
ing,  doing  therein  very  well,  and  honestly,  in  that 
he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrection,  (for  if  he  had 
not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should  havft 
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risen  again^  it  bad  been  superfluous  and  vain  to 
pray  for  the  dead  ;)  and  also  in  that  he  perceived 
that  there  was  great  favour  laid  np  for  those  that 
died  godly.  (It  was  a  holy  and  good  thought.) 
Whereupon  be  made  a  reconciliation  for  the  dead^ 
that  they  might  be  delivered  from  sin.*'  2  Mace, 
xii.  40.* 

If  the  imagined  sin-offerings  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  dead  ;  they  might  as  well  believe,  that  the 
giving  of  alms  might  produce  something  of  the 
same  salutary  efl'ect. 

Thirdly.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  Mo- 
hammedans, as  well  as  the  Christians  of  the  East, 
(of  whom  Sir  John  Chardin  speaks  in  his  manu- 
script note  on  Ecclus.  xxx.  17.,)  have  adopted  this 
practice  :  for  in  his  printed  description  of  Persia, 
he  says,  People  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks 
of  life  begin  to  visit  a  sepulchre  eight  or  ten  days 
after  (the  interment,)  and  the  women  in  particular 
never  fail  to  do  it.  The  burial-places  are  always 
full  of  them,  especially  at  some  holy  seasons,  more 
especially  in  the  evening  or  morning,  having  their 
children  with  them,  both  great  and  small. — There 
th^y  sit  themselves  to  lament  the  dead,  with  cries 
and  tears,  beating  their  breasts,  tearing  their  faces 
and  their  hair,  intermingled  with  long  recitals  of 
their  former  conversations  with  the  deceased  ;  and 

*  This  is  the  principal  text  on  which  the  Papists  found  their 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  Should  the  reader  say,  this  is  taken 
from  the  Apocrypha,  and  therefore  of  no  authority :  I  say, 
true ;  but  the  Papists  receive  all  the  books  of  the  Apocryphal  aS 
canonical  Scriptafe.' — Kdit. 
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the  constant  burthen  of  these  lamentations  is, 
Bouh-!  rouh  !  soul !  spirit !  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
wherefore  dost  thou  not  continue  to  animate  this 
body  ?  And  then^  Boch/ !  wherefore  didst  thou 
die  ?  didst  thou  want  gold  or  silver^  garmerits, 
pleasures^  the  tender  caresses  (of  those  near  to 
thee  ?)  and  such  like  impertinences.*  Their  female 
friends  comfort  them^  and  then  carry  them  away 
with  them;  leaving  sometimes  offerings  of  cakes_, 
fruits^  sweetmeats,  which  are^  they  say,  for  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  sepulchre,  to  render  them 
favourable  to  the  deceased. "f 

Authors  that  speak  of  the  Eastern  people's  visit- 
ing the  tombs  of  their  relations,  almost  always  at- 
tribute this  to  the  women  :  but  it  seems  by  this 
passage  that  the  men  visit  them  too,  though  not 
so  frequently  as  the  other  sex,  who  are  wont  to 
be  more  susceptible  of  the  tender  emotions  of  grief 
than  the  men,  and  at  the  same  time  think  proprie- 
ty requires  it  of  them  ;  whereas  the  men  commonly 
think  such  strong  expressions  of  sorrow  would  not 
become  them.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  some 
male  friends  came  from  Jerusalem,  to  condole  with 
Mary  and  Martha,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
their  brother  Lazarus ;  who  when  they  supposed 
that  her  rising  up,  and  going  out  of  the  house, 

*  The  very  same  custom,  and  precisely  the  same  expressions, 
are  used  among  the  native  Irish  to  the  present  day.  Ano- 
ther proof,  says  Mr.  Ledwich,  that  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  not  by  Popish  Missionaries,  but  by  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  East*  See  also  the  Caoinan  inserted  p. 
39  Edit. 
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was  with  a  view  to  repair  to  his  grave  to  weep, 
followed  her,  sai/ing,  She  gocth  unto  the  grave 
to  weep  there.  John  xi.  31. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  they  thought  her  rising  up 
in  haste  was  to  go  to  the  grave,,  to  weep  there  ;  for 
Chardin  informs  us  in  the  same  page  that  "  the 
mourning  there  does  not  consist  in  wearing  black 
clothes,  which  they  call  an  infernal  dress  ;  but  in 
great  outcries,  in  sitting  motionless,  in  being 
slightly  dressed  in  a  brown  or  pale  habit,  in  re- 
fusing to  take  any  nourishment  for  eight  days 
running,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  live  no 
longer/'  &c.  Her  starting  up  then,  with  a  sud- 
den motion,  who,  it  was  expected,  would  have  sat 
still,  without  stirring  at  all,  and  her  going  out  of 
the  house,  made  them  to  conclude  it  must  be  to 
go  to  the  grave  to  weep  there,  though,  according 
to  the  modern  Persian  ceremonial,  it  wanted  five 
or  six  days  of  the  usual  time  for  going  to  weep  at 
the  grave :  the  Jews,  possibly,  might  repair  thither 
sooner  than  the  Persians  do ;  if  not,  they  could  not 
account  for  this  sudden  starting  up  any  other  way. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. — If  the  Jews 
in  the  East  readily  adopt  other  usages  of  East- 
ern mourning  ;  if  they  deck  the  graves  of  their 
dead  with  green  boughs,  as  has  been  taken  notice 
of  under  a  preceding  Observation,  it  cannot  be 
unnatural  to  suppose,  they  might  adopt  the  custom 
too  of  leaving  bread,  or  other  eatables,  in  their 
burial-places,  in  the  time  of  Tobit,  though  it  may 
now  be  seldom,  if  ever  done  :  since,  according  to 
Chardin,  the  modern  Persians  now  practise  it, 
however  not  often,  but  rather  sparingly. 
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'  The  Christians  too  of  that  country  seem  to 
practise  something  very  much  Uke  it,  if  not  alto- 
gether the  samCj  according  to  Dr.  Russell^  who  tells 
US,*  They  are  carried  to  the  grave  on  an  open 
bier  ;  and,  besides,  they  have  many  appointed  days, 
when  the  relations  go  to  the  sepulchre,  and  have 
mass  said  and  send  victuals  to  the  church  and  poor  ; 
many  of  the  women  go  every  day  for  the  first  year, 
and  every  great  holiday  afterwards."  This  send- 
ing victuals  to  the  church  seems  to  come  very 
near  the  placing  eatables  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
dead  ;  if  the  expression  is  not  designed  directly  to 
convey  that  thought  to  the  mind. 

He  does  not  say  exactly  the  same  thing  of  the 
Jews  of  Aleppo  ;  but  he  tells  us  concerning  them, 
"  that  they  have  certain  days  wherein  they  go  to  the 
sepulchres  ;  and  the  women,  like  those  of  other 
sects,  often  go  there  to  howl  and  cry  over  their 
dead  relations. ''f  How  far  the  conformity  of 
those  other  sects  is  carried,  we  are  not  told ;  but 
probably  it  is  very  considerable. 

Lastly.  Such  an  explanation  seems  to  agree 
best  with  the  restriction  in  Tobit's  instruction  to 
his  son  :  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the  burial  (or 
tomb)  of  the  just  ;  but  give  nothing  to  the  wicked. 
For  the  widows  and  fatherless  children  of  the 
wicked  might  want  to  have  food  sent  them  by  their 
charitable  neighbours,  when  overwhelmed  with 
affliction  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  wicked  hus- 
band or  parent,  as  well  as  others  ;  but  if  this 
bread  was  considered  as  purging  away  sins,  or 


*  Vol.  II.  p.  56. 
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recommending  the  departed  soul  to  God,  he  might 
very  well  forbid  his  son's  giving  bread  on  that  oc- 
casion^ as  it  would  be  expressing  a  hope  concern- 
ing the  dead  that  was  not  to  be  entertained.  The 
best  of  men  have  their  imperfections ;  and  the  giv- 
ing of  alms  on  their  behalf  might  be  supposed  to 
purge  away  their  guilt :  but  no  alms,  in  his  appre- 
hension, would  remove  the  guilt  of  a  heathen,  or 
an  apostate  from  the  law  of  Moses  :  to  them  no 
mercy,  he  might  apprehend,  could  be  expected  to 
be  shewn. 

St.  Austin  somewhere  makes  use  of  a  like  dis- 
tinction, I  think,  in  a  case  a  good  deal  resembling 
what,  I  should  suppose,  it  is  not  improbable  To- 
bit  had  in  view.  I  do  by  no  means  take  upon  me 
to  justify  the  sentiment  of  this  celebrated  African 
bishop  ;  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means 
evangelical :  the  texts  he  cites  from  the  writing* 
of  St.  Paul  prove  it  to  be  wrong.  For  we  must 
all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  ; 
that  everi/  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in 
the  bo  dy,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  That  he  hath 
done  ;  not  what  others  may  do  after  his  death,  in 
order  to  benefit  him.  But  as  this  was  the  best  ex- 
planation of  certain  superstitious  practices  that 
obtained  in  his  age  ;  more  especially  among  weaker, 
and  less  informed  Christians ;  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unreasonable  supposition  that  the  same  sentiment 
mightarise  !n  the  mind  of  him  who  wrote  the  book  of 
Tobit— arise  from  a  similar  practice,  which  seems 
4o  have  obtained  among  the  Jews  of  his  time. 

The  pollution  that  was  supposed  to  attend  the 
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touchin^^  of  the  dead,  and  also  of  their  graves  ,  ac 
cording  to  the  law  of  Moses,*  may  be  thought  to 
afford  a  strong  objection  to  the  supposing,  they 
were  wont  to  give  such  alms  at  the  tombs  of  their 
friends,  which  I  have  been  proposing  as  what,  pro- 
bably, was  the  meaning  of  Tobit;  since  this  cus- 
tom has  been  readily  adopted  not  only  by  Chris- 
tians, but  Mohammedans  too,  who  have  the  same 
apprehension  of  the  impurity  contracted  by  a  dead 
body  and  a  grave  as  the  Jews  had.  So  Chardin 
observes,  in  his  description  of  Persia,f  that  they 
never  bury  in  the  mosques,  because,  though  the 
dead  bodies  have  been  purified,  they  notwithstand- 
ing look  upon  them  as  rendering  every  thing  they 
touch  impure,  and  the  places  in  which  they  are  de- 
posited ;  yet,  according  to  the  next  page,  which  I 
cited  just  now,  they  sometimes  leave  offerings  of 
cakes,  of  fruits,  and  of  sweetmeats,  at  the  sepuK 
chres  of  the  dead. 

The  Jews  then  might  do  the  same  in  the  days  of^ 
Tobit,  notwithstanding  their  notion  that  the  touch- 
ing a  grave  renders  persons  and  things  impure ;  it 
is  certain  it  does  not  prevent  their  women's  going 
often  thither,  to  howl  and  cry  over  their  dead  rela- 
tions. 


*  Numb.  xix.  16—18. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCERNING  THE  LITERATURE^   BOOKS,   kc-   OF  THE 
EASTERN  NATIONS. 


OBSERVATION  I. 

Curious  Methods  of  learning  to  write j  used  in  the 

East. 

THERE  is  a  distinction  made,  in  that  passage 
of  the  book  of  Job  which  I  was  considering 
under  an  Observation  of  the  preceding  Chapter,, 
relating  to  the  writing  of  words,  and  writing  them 
in  a  book,  that  I  never  saw  remarked,  though  I 
think  a  very  clear  account  of  it  may  be  given. 

O  that  my  words  were  now  written  !  0  that  they 
were  printed  in  a  hook !  That  they  were  graven 

 in  the  rock  for  ever  !^  There  is  a  way  of 

writing  in  the  East  which  is  designed  to  fix  words 
on  the  memory  ;  but  the  writing  is  not  designed  to 
continue.  The  children  in  Barbary,  that  are  sent 
to  school,  make  no  use  of  paper.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,f 
but  each  boy  writes  on  a  smooth  thin  board,  slightly 


*  Job  xix.  23,  24. 


+  P.  194. 
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daubed  over  with  whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  off, 
or  renewed  at  pleasure;*  and  it  seems  they  learn  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  get  iheir  lessons  by  hearty  all 
at  the  same  time  :  O  that  my  words  then,  says  Job, 
might  not,  like  many  of  those  of  the  miserable,  be 
immediately  lost^  in  inattention  or  forgetfulness ;  but- 
that  they  were  written  in  order  to  be  fixed  in  the 
memory  1  There  are  few,  Shaw  says,  that  retain 
what  they  have  learned  in  their  youth ;  doubtless 
things  were  often  wiped  out  of  the  memory  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  days  of  Job,  as  well  as  out  of  their 
writing-tables,  as  it  now  often  happens  in  Barbary. 
Job,  therefore,  goes  on,  and  says,  0  that  they  were 
written  in  a  book,  from  whence  they  should  not  be 

*  Dr.  Pococke  represents  the  Coptis,  who  are  used  by  the 
great  men  of  Egypt  for  keeping  their  accounts,  &c.  as  making 
use  of  a  sort  of  paste-board  for  that  purpose,  from  which  the 
writing  is  wiped  off  from  time  to  time  with  a  wet  spunge,  the 
pieces  of  paste-board  being  used  as  slates,  Vol.  I.  p.  191.  Peter 
dellaValle  observed  a  more  inartificial  way  still  of  writing 
short-lived  memorandums  in  India,  where  he  beheld  children 
writing  their  lessons  with  their  fingers  on  the  ground,  the  pave- 
ment being  for  that  purpose  strewed  all  over  with  very  fine  sand. 
When  the  pavement  was  full,  they  put  the  writings  out;  and,  if 
Deed  were,  strewed  new  sand,  from  a  little  heap  they  had  before 
them,  wherewith  to  write  farther,  p.  40.  One  would  be  tempted 
to  think  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  had  this  way  of  writing  in  view, 
when  he  says  of  them  that  depart  from  Gob,  they  shall  be  written 
in  the  earthy  ch.  xvii.  13.  Certainly  it  means  in  general,  soon  be 
blotted  out  and  forgotten^  as  is  apparent  from  Psa.  Ixix.  28.  Ezek. 
xiii.  9. — Harmer. 

Dr.  Bell's  plan  of  teaching  a  number  of  pupils  to  read  at  the 
same  time,  was  taken  from  what  he  saw  practised  in  the  East : 
and  this  is  the  plan  which  Mr.  Lancaster  has  since  greatly  im- 
proved and  extended.  The  plaa  of  writing  on,  sand  is  still  in 
use  in  the  East. — Edit. 
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blotted  out !  So,  in  conformity  to  this,  Moses  speaks 
of  writing  things  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.  But 
books  were  liable  to  injuries  ;  therefore  Jeremiah 
commanded  that  the  book  that  contained  the  pur- 
chase he  made  of  some  lands  in  Judea,  just  before 
the  captivity,  should  be  put  into  an  earthen  vessel, 
that  it  might  continue  many  days,  Jer.  xxxii.  12, 
14.:  and  for  this  reason  also  Job  wishes  his  words 
might  be  even  graven  in  a  roek,  the  most  lasting 
way  of  all,  and  much  more  eflectual  to  perpetuate 
them  than  a  book.  Thus  the  distinction  betwixt 
writing  and  writing  in  a  hook  becomes  perfectly 
sensible  ;  and  the  gradation  appears  in  its  beauty, 
which  is  lost  in  our  translation,  where  the  word 
printed  is  introduced,  which,  besides  its  impropri- 
ety, conveys  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  Job ;  re- 
cords that  are  designed  to  last  long  not  being  dis- 
tinguished from  less  durable  papers  by  being 
printed. 

OBSERVATION  II. 

Of  the  Form  and  Materials  of  their  Books. 

As  to  th€  form  of  their  books,  and  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  composed,  I  have  nothing  con- 
siderable to  offer.  Some  things  however,  relating 
to  the  last  of  these,  should  be  taken  notice  of. 

That  their  books  were  rolled  up,  instead  of  open- 
ing in  the  manner  ours  do,*  in  the  time  of  our 

*  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  a  MS.  note  on  Isa.  viii,  1.  tells  us, 
the  Eastern  people  roll  their  papers^  aud  do  not  fold  tbemy 
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LoRD^  appears  from  some  remains  of  antiquity ; 
that  they  were  of  the  same  form  much  more  an- 
ciently, we  learn  from  Jer.  xxxvi.  2.  Psalm  xl.7, 
&c.  :  this  circumstance  has  been  often  remarked, 
and  for  that  reason  I  pass  it  over  with  barely  men- 
tioning it.* 

The  materials  of  which  their  books  were  com- 
posed, is  that  which  is  rather  to  be  considered,  and  is 
what  this  Observation  is  designed  a  little  to  enquire 
into.  The  ancient  Egyptian  books  were  made  of 
the  papyrus,  a  sort  of  bulrush  of  that  country,  ac- 
cording to  Dean  Prideaux,f  which  rose  up  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  whose  stalk  was  covered 
with  several  films,  or  inner  skins,  on  which  they 
wrote.  Maiilet  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
papyrus.;];  But  be  this  as  it  will,  we  are  told  the 
use  of  the  papyrus  for  these  purposes  was  not 

because  their  paper  is  apt  to  fret."  This  observatioo  may 
account  for  that  inconvenient  way,  so  long  retained,  of 
rolling  up  their  writings.  The  Egyptian  papyrus  was  much 
made  use  of ;  the  brittle  nature  of  it  made  it  proper  to  to\\ 
«p  what  they  wrote;  and  it  having  been  customary  to  roll 
up  their  books,  &c.  many  continued  the  practice  when  they 
used  other  materials,  which  might  very  safely  have  been  treated 
in  a  different  manner. 

*  Many  of  the  fine  MSS.  which  have  been  discovered  ia 
tlie  ruins  of  Herculaneum  are  in  rolls;  so  are  also  those 
which  have  been  taken  out  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Mum- 
mies: but  at  present^  books  are  seldom  made  to  roll  up  ia 
the  East.  Many  indeed  of  the  very  fine  Persian  and  Arabic 
MSS.  are  written  upon  a  kind  of  thin  paste-board  like  paper ; 
and  being  jointed  at  the  back  and  front,  fold  up  like  patterji 
cards. — E^jit. 

+  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ineotS;  Part  i,  book  7.  i  Lett.  ix.  p.  19.. 
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found  out,  till  the  building  of  Alexandria  :*  the  rolls 
then  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Prophet  were  not 
formed  of  this  plant :  for  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
founder  of  that  city^  lived  after  the  prophetic 
times.  The  art  of  engraving  on  stones  and  metals 
vras  very  ancient,  as  old  at  least  as  the  days  of 
Moses,  as  appears  from  Exod.  xxviii.  11,  36. ;  but 
these  ancient  books  w^ere  not  formed  of  tablets  of 
stone^  or  plates  of  metal,  since  they  were  rolled 
up  ;  besides  which,  we  find  that  the  book  which 
Baruch  wrote,  from  the  lips  of  Jeremiah,  was  cut 
in  pieces  by  King  Jehoiakim,  with  a  penknife 
and  those  pieces  thrown  into  the  fire  which  was 
burning  on  the  hearth  before  him,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23., 
which  liableness  to  being  cut,  and  consumed  in 
the  fire,  determines  that  they  were  neither  of  stone 
nor  of  metal. 

Parchment,  Dr.  Prideaux  shews  in  the  same 
place  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  papyrus,  was  a 
later  invention  than  the  Egyptian  paper  ;  and  there- 
fore, one  would  imagine,  could  not  have  been  the 
material  of  which  the  old  Jewish  books  were  form- 
ed ;  which  yet  the  Dean  supposes,  imagining  that 
if  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  was  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  that  used  parchment,  he  could  not  how- 
ever have  been  the  inventor  of  it,  since  the  Jews 
long  before  had  rolls  of  writing;  and  who,  says  he, 
can  doubt,  but  that  these  rolls  were  of  parchment  ? 
He  goes  on,  "  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  authentic  copy  of  the  law,  which  Hilkiah  found 
in  the  Temple,  and  sent  to  King  Josiah,  was  of 

*  See  Prid.  Conn,  in  the  above-cited  place. 
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this  material,  none  other  used  for  writing,  ex- 
cepting  parchment  only,,  being  of  so  durable  a 
nature  as  to  last  from  Moses'  time  till  then,  (which 
was  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years.")  But  is  this 
reasoning  demonstrative  ?  The  very  old  Egyp- 
tians used  to  write  on  linen,  things  which  they 
designed  should  last  long  ;  and  those  characters 
continue  to  this  day,  as  we  are  assured  by  those 
that  have  examined  mummies  with  attention.  So 
Maiilet  tells  us,  that  the  filletting,  or  rather  the 
bandage  (for  it  was  of  a  considerable  breadth)  of  a 
mummy  which  was  presented  to  him,  and  which 
he  opened  in  the  house  of  the  Capuchin  Monks  in 
Cairo,  was  not  only  charged  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  hieroglyphical  figures  ;  but  they  also 
found  certain  unknown  characters,  written  from 
the  right  hand  towards  the  left,  and  forming  a  kind 
of  verses.  These  he  supposed  contained  the  Eulo- 
gium  of  the  person  whose  this  body  was,  written  in 
the  language  which  was  used  in  Egypt  in  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.  That  some  part  of  this  writing 
was  afterwards  copied  by  an  engraver  in  Prance, 
and  these  papers  sent  to  the  Virtuosi  through 
Europe,  that  if  possible  they  might  decypher 
them  ;  but  in  vain.* — Might  not  a  copy  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  written  after  this  manner,  have 
lasted  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years  ?  Is  it  un- 
natural to  imagine  that  Moses,  who  was  learned  in 

*  Lett.  Tii.  p.  278. — There  is  a  piece  of  writing  of  this  kind 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  taken  out  of  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy  ;  and  a  similar  book  was  found  in  a  mummy  by  Mr. 
Denon  ;  an  engraved  /ac  simile  of  which  may  be  found  112  his 
Travels. — Edit.  ^ 
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all  the  arts  of  Egypt,  wrote  after  this  manner  on 
linen?  And  docs  not  this  supposition  perfectly 
well  aj^ree  with  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  form 
of  their  books — their  being  rolls  ;*  and  of  their 
being  easily  cut  in  pieces  with  a  knife,  and  liable 
to  be  burnt?  The  old  Jewish  books  might  in^ 
deed  be  written  on  other  materials ;  but  these  con- 
siderations are  sufficient  to  engage  us  to  think, 
that  their  being  written  on  parchment  is  not  so  in- 
dubitable as  the  Dean  supposes. 

The  most  considerable  arguments  that  Prideaux 
makes  use  of,  are  quotations  from  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Herodotus,  which  give  an  account  of  the  writ- 
ing on  skins  by  the  old  Persians  and  lonians,  long 
before  the  time  of  Eumenes ;  yet  as  to  this,  it  is 
surprising  that  he  should  so  confidently  suppose 
those  skins  must  of  course  be  dressed  like  parch- 
ment :   it  is  visible  that  these  skins  must  have 
been  prepared  in  a  much  more  clumsy  way,  and 
have  been  very  unlike  parchment,  of  which  we  are 
assured  Eumenes  was  the  inventor,  and  which, 
if  found  out  before,  would  have  made  the  want 
of  the  Egyptian  paper  no  inconvenience  to  that 
prince.    Such  skins  might  do  for  records,  and  some 
occasional  writings,  but  would  have  been  by  no 
means  proper  for  books.    Is  it  not  then,  upon  the 
whole,  most  natural  to  suppose  the  ancient  Jew& 
wrote  on  linen  as  the  Egyptians  did  ?f    If  so,  ink, 

*  The  linen  was  first  primecl,  or  painted  all  over,  before 
they  began  to  write,  and  consequently  would  have  been  liable 
to  crack  if  folded, 

+  Among  other  objections  Monsieur  Voltaire  has  made  to  the 
Antiquify  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  his  Raisou  par  Alphabet,  (se. 
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paint,  or  something  of  that  kind,  must  have  been 
made  use  of,  of  which,  accordingly^  we  read  Je- 
remiah xxxvi.  18.  But  their  pens  must  have  been 
very  different  from  ours  :  accordingly  the  word 
Di::^  shehetj  which  is  used  Judges  v.  15.,  for  a  pen, 
thei^  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  ivriter,  signifies 
a  sceptre,  rod,  or  branch  of  a  tree  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, may  be  thought  to  have  much  more  nearly 
resembled  the  modern  pens  of  Persia,  which  are 

conde  partie,  Art.  Moyse)  of  which  some  are  amazingly  ab- 
surd, one  is,  that  these  five  volumes  must  have  been  engraven 
on  polished  stones,  which  would  have  required  prodigious  ef- 
forts and  length  of  time  ;  too  great,  the  insinuation  is,  to  be 
credible.  Les  Egyptiens  ne  se  servaient  pas  encore  du  pa- 
piros  ;  on  gravait  des  hieroglyphes  sur  le  marbre  ou  sur  le  bois. 
Il  est  meme  dit  que  les  tables  des  commandemens  furent  gravees, 
sur  la  pierre.  II  aurait  done  fallu  graver  cinq  volumes  sur  des 
pierres  polies,  ce  qui  demandait  des  efforts  et  un  terns  prodi- 
gieux."  But  were  there  no  other  substances  that  could  be 
made  use  of  but  wood  or  stone,  before  the  papyrus  was  brought 
into  use?  Could  not  linen  ?  Do  not  the  mummies  incontestibly 
prove  it  actually  was  made  use  of  before  Alexandria  was  built, 
consequently  before  the  papyrus  was  wont  to  be  written  on  ? 
What  inattention  or  what  fraud,  (which  you  please)  must  this 
writer  have  been  guilty  of^  when  he  supposes  the  Pentateuch 
must  have  been  engraven  on  wood  or  stone,  if  older  than  the 
use  of  the  papyrus !  How  vain  thie  consequence,  that  because 
the  ten  commands  were  engraven  on  stone,  therefore  the 
whole  Pentateuch  must!  These  things  would  have  been  very 
.surprising  in  another  writer  ;  but  the  perversely  witty  Mons. 
Voltaire  has  so  habituated  us  to  the  expectation  of  meeting  in 
him  with  the  most  groundless  assertions,  urged  with  confidence 
and  grimace,  that  we  are  surprised  at  nothing  which  we  meet 
with  in  his  writings. 


VOL.  in. 
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canes  or  reeds^*  their  paper  not  bearing  such  pens 
as  ours,  than  the  quills  we  make  use  of.  The 
other  Hebrew  wordf  we  translate  pen,  seems  pre- 
cisely to  signify  a  thing  with  which  they  lay  on  co- 
lours, and  consequently  is  equally  applicable  to  a 
quill,  a  pencil,  or  a  reed  ;  it  is  the  using  the  other 
word  in  poetry,  which  explains  the  nature  of  their 
pens,  of  which  we  might  otherwise  have  been  ig- 
norant, the  proper  word  for  them  not  at  all  deter- 
mining their  nature. 

OBSERVATION  III. 

Method  of  Preserving  their  Writings, 

Whatever  materials  the  ancient  Jews  wrote 
upon  they  were  liable  to  be  easily  destroyed  by  the 
dampness  when  hidden  in  the  earth.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  requisite  to  inclose  them  in  something 
that  might  keep  them  from  the  damp,  lest  they 
should  decay  and  be  rendered  useless. J 

*  Olearius,  p.  857.  See  also  Rauwolff,  in  Ray's  Collection 
of  Travels,  p.  87. 

+  There  are  two  other  words,  which  in  our  translation  are 
^'endered  pen^  t3"in  cheret^  and  tOK  et^  both  of  which  seem  to 
signify  a  style  or  graver  to  cut  letters  on  wood,  metal,  or  stone. 
—Edit. 

%  So  we  find  our  parchments  are  very  apt  to  decay  that  are 
kept  in  moist  places,  as  well  as  our  modern  paper.  Our  pic- 
tares  also  prove  that  moisture  is  very  injurious  to  painted  cloth, 
and  must  be  more  so  where  oil  is  not  used.    Writing  on  silt 
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In  those  days  of  roughness^  when  war  knew  not 
the  softenings  of  later  times,  men  were  wont  to 
bury  in  the  earth  every  part  of  their  property  that 
could  be  concealed  after  that  manner,  not  only  silver 
and  gold,  but  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  honey  ;* 
vestments,f  and  writings  too  J.  For  that,  1  appre- 
hend, was  the  occasion  of  Jeremiah's  ordering,  that 
the  writings  he  delivered  to  Baruch,  mentioned  in 
his  thirty-second  chapter,  should  be  put  into  an 
earthen  vessel. 

The  experience  of  preceding  ages  must  have  in- 
formed him,  that  lying  in  the  earth,  naked  and  un- 
inclosed,  would  soon  bring  on  decay  :  if  not,  he 
had  had  himself  a  proof  of  it.  Take  the  girdle 
that  thou  hast  got,  said  the  Lord  to  him,  which 
is  upon  thy  loins,  and  arise,  go  to  Euphrates, 
and  hide  it  there  in  a  hole  of  the  rock.  So  I 
loent,  and  hid  it  by  Euphrates,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded  me.  And  it  came  tu  pass  after  rtiany  days, 
that  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise,  go  to  Eu- 
phrates, and  take  thy  girdle  from  thence,  which 
I  commanded  thee  to  hide  there.  Then  I  went  to 
Euphrates,  and  digged,  and  took  the  girdle  from 
the  place  where  I  had  hid  it :  and,  behold,  the 
girdle  was  marred  ;  it  zoas  profitable  for  nothing.^ 

To  obviate  this,  and  preserve  what  was  buried 

v^ras  not  then  known,  %vhichsorae  later  Eastern  writers  have  sup- 
posed should  be  made  use  of,  in  committing  things  to  writing 
that  were  highly  valued,  according  to  d'Herbelot,  in  the  article 
Macamat. 

*  Jer.  xli.  8.  +  Josh.  Tii.21. 

t  Jer.  xxxii.  14.  §  Jer.  xiii.  4 — 7. 
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more  effectually,  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  use  of 
earthen  urns,  or  pots  of  a  proper  shape  for  receiv- 
ing what  they  wanted  to  inter  in  the  earth,  and 
which  without  such  care  would  have  soon  been  de- 
stroyed. Maillet,  describing  the  place  in  which 
those  people  used  to  bury  their  embalmed  birds, 
represents  it  as  a  subterraneous  labyrinth,  from 
which  persons  could  not  disengage  themselves, 
were  it  not  for  the  help  of  a  line  of  packthread. 
Its  several  alleys  are  adorned,  on  each  side,  with 
many  small  niches,  in  which  are  found  stone-ves- 
sels and  pots  of  earth,  in  which  are  inclosed  em- 
balmed birds,  which  turn  to  dust  as  soon  as  touched. 
What  is  admirable  in  this  affair  is,  that  all  the  va- 
riety and  liveliness  of  the  colouring  of  their  plum- 
age is  preserved."* 

If  they  buried  in  earthen  pots  the  things  they 
wanted  to  preserve  in  Egypt,  whose  subterraneous 
caverns  are  so  dry,  and  covered  with  several  feet  of 
burning  sand  ;  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  might  well 
suppose  it  proper  to  inclose  those  writings  in  an 
earthen  pot,  which  were  to  be  buried  in  Judea,  in 
some  place  where  they  might  be  found  without 
much  difficulty  on  their  return  from  captivity. 

Two  different  writings,  or  small  rolls  of  writing, 
called  books  in  the  original  Hebrew,  (their  book» 
being  only  each  of  them  a  roll  of  writing,  and 
these  consequently  being  properly  little  books,  ac- 
cording to  their  notions  of  things)  were  evidently  to 

*  Let.  vii.  p.  286. — I  seriously  doubt  this  :  of  different  Egyp- 
tian embalmed  birds  which  I  have  seen,  scarcely  any  thingj  re- 

sftainsd  but  the  boaes. — Edit. 
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be  inclosed  in  this  earthen  vessel ;  and  commenta- 
tors have  been  sadly  embarrassed  to  give  any  pro- 
bable account  why  there  were  two  writings  ;  one 
sealed^  the  other  open — according  as  it  is  commonly 
understood^  the  one  sealed  up  ;  tlie  other  left  open 
for  any  one  to  read.  One  cannot  imagine  any  canse 
why  there  should  be  this  distinction  made  between 
them,  when  both  were  presently  to  be  hid  from 
every  eye,  by  being  buried  in  some  secret  place  ; 
and  both  were  to  be  examined  at  the  return  from 
the  captivity.    No  account  indeed  that  is  tolerably 
probable  has  been  given,  tiiat  I  know  of,  why 
there  should  be  two  distinct  writings  for  this  sale 
of  land  ;  but  still  less,  why  one  should  be  sealed 
up,  and  the  other  left  open. 

I  would  then  remark,  that  though  one  of  then? 
is  said  to  be  sealed,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
sealed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  opened.  Many 
a  conveyance  of  land  has  been  sealed  among  us, 
and  rendered  jvalid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
without  ever  being  secured  so  as  not  to  be  read. 
The  distinction  of  one  from  the  other  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  sealed,  while  the  second  was 
open,  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being 
understood  to  have  been  sealed  up,  so  as  not  to  be 
opened ;  to  which  probably  may  be  added,  their 
recollecting  the  circumstance  of  a  book  being 
sealed,  which  on  that  account  could  not  be  read, 
mentioned  by  Isaiah,  xxix.  11.  But  though  a 
letter,  which  in  their  style  might  be  called  a  book, 
might  often  be  so  sealed  ;  it  does  not  at  all  follow, 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  the  book  of  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  upon  its  being  sealed,  so  as  to 
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become  valid,  was  sealed  so  as  to  be  shut  up  that 
none  could  read  it.  Let  us  drop  then  the  idea  from 
its  being  hidden  from  the  eye,  and  only  sealed  so  as 
to  be  vahd  :  probably  not  with  wax ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  Eastern  manner,  with  ink. 

Next  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  trans- 
lated open  (the  evidence  or  book  which  was  open) 
is  not  that  which  is  twice  made  use  of,  Nchemiah 
viii.  5.  And  Ezra  opened  (nrD*-!  vayiphtach)  the 
book  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  (for  he  was 
above  all  the  people;)  aiid  when  he  opened  it,  all 
the  people  stood  up  but  is  a  word  which  signi- 
fies the  revealing  future  events  unto  the  minds  of 
men,  by  a  Divine  agency  ;f  and  it  is,  in  particu- 
lar, made  use  of  in  the  book  of  Esther,  to  express  a 
book's  making  known  the  decree  of  an  earthly  king, 
chap.  viii.  13.  The  copy  of  the  writing,  for  a 
commandment  to  be  given  in  every  province,  was 
published  (;*)b:i  ga/z^ee,)  unto  all  people,"  or  revealed, 
as  it  is  translated  in  the  margin.  They  that  look 
on  the  original,  will  find  it  is  the  same  Hebrew  verb 
rb::i  galah,wii\\  that  used  in  this  xxxiid  of  Jeremiah, 
and  the  very  same  participle  of  that  verb.  The 
open  book  then  of  Jeremiah  seems  to  signify,  not 
its  being  then  lying  open  or  unrolled  before  them, 
while  the  other  was  sealed  up  ;  but  the  book  that 
had  revealed  the  w  ill  of  God,  to  bring  back  Israel 
into  their  own  country,  and  to  cause  buying  and 

*  Nor  that  used  Neh.  vi.  5.,  where  mention  is  made  of  an 
open  letter;  nor  that  in  Dan.vii.  10.,  which  speaks  of  sitting 
in  judgment,  and  opening  books. 

t  1  Sara.  Hi.  7— 2i.    Dan.  ii.  19—30.  ch.  x.  1. 
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selling  f?F~tiouses  and  lands  again  to  take  place 
among  them. 

It  appears^  from  the  beginning  of  the  xxxth  chap- 
ter, that  Jeremiah  had  been  commanded  to  write 
down  the  declaration  God  had  made  to  him  by  the 
prophetic  Spirit^  concerning  the  bringing  back 
the  captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  their  repos- 
sessing the  land  given  to  their  fathers.*  Now  that 
writing,  or  the  copy  of  some  other  similar  pro- 
phecy, he  produced  upon  this  transaction  ;  and 
commanded  Baruch  to  inclose  them  both  in  the 
same  earthen  vessel,  which  might  be  exhibited 
afterwards  as  a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  their  Pro- 
phets. I  apprehend  then  the  open  book  means  a 
book  of  prophecy,  opening  and  revealing  the  fu- 
ture return  of  Israel,  and  should  somehow  have 
been  so  expressed  as  to  convey  that  thought  to  the 
reader's  mind  ;  not  as  a  little  volume  not  sealed  up^ 
in  contradistinction  from  the  state  of  the  other 
little  book  ordered  to  be  buried  along  with  it,  which 
was  the  purchase-deed. 

The  commentators  I  have  seen  do  not  give  any 
such  account.  Calvin  comes  the  nearest  to  it ;  but 
he  only  tells  us,  that  he  could  not  but  believe,  that 
a  prediction  of  Israel's  possessing  again  houses, 
and  fields,  and  vineyards,  must  have  been  written 
in  these  two  little  books.  But  he  supposed,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  notion,  one  was  sealed  up,  and 
the  other  left  open  ;  and  appears  not  to  have  ap- 
prehended, that  the  prediction  was  contained  in  one 
volume,  and  the  deed  of  purchase  properly  sealed 


*  See  verse  2. 
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in  the  other  ;  much  less  that  this  was  meant  by  the 
using  these  two  dilferent  words.  At  least  nothing 
of  this  sort  appears  in  the  account  Pool  has  given 
of  his  sentiments^  in  his  Synopsis. 

OBSERVATION  IV. 

Of  Inscriptions,  Seals,  ^c.  of  Letters. 

I  HAVE  elsewhere  observed^  that  the  Oriental 
books  and  letters^  which  are  wont  both  of  them  to 
be  rolled  up,  are  usually  wrapped  in  a  covering  of 
an  elegant  kind  :  I  would  here  add,  that  they  have 
sometimes  words  on  these  coverings,  which  give  a 
general  notion  of  what  is  contained  in  them  ; 
which  management  obtained  in  much  elder  times, 
and  might  possibly  be  in  use  when  some  of  the 
Psalms  were  written. 

Sir  John  Chardin,  describing  the  manner  of  dis- 
missing the  ambassadors  and  envoys  that  were  at 
the  court  of  the  Persian  monarch,  when  he  was 
there,  after  mentioning  the  presents  that  were  made 
them,  goes  on  to  inform  us,  ''That  the  letters  to 
the  crowned  heads  were  sealed ;  that  for  the  car- 
dinal patron  was  open  :*  that  for  the  pope  was 
formed  so  as  to  be  larger  than  the  rest ;  it  was  in- 
closed in  a  bag  of  very  rich  brocade,  and  sealed  at 
the  ends,  which  had  fringes  hanging  down  the  bag 
half-way.  The  seal  was  apphed  to  the  place 
where  the  knot  was,  on  both  sides,  upon  red  wax^ 
of  the  diameter  of  a  piece  of  fifteen  sols,  and  very 

*  The  ambassador  was  a  Dominican  Monk. 
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thick.  Upon  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
bag  were  written  these  two  Persian  words,  Hamel 
Fasel,  which  signify^  excellent  or  precious  writ- 
ing."* After  which  he  goes  on  to  explain  the 
reasons  that  occasion  the  Persian  prince  to  treat 
the  popes  with  such  distinguished  honour,  which  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  consider  here.  The  remark 
I  would  make  relates  to  the  inscription,  on  the 
outside  of  the  rich  bag  inclosing  these  dispatches  ; 
and  which,  in  few  words,  expressed  the  general 
nature  of  what  was  contained  in  the  roll  within:  it 
was  a  royal  writing. 

This  practice  of  writing  on  the  outside  of  the 
case  of  a  letter,  or  book  rolled  up,  seems  to  be  at 
least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  accord- 
ing to  a  note  of  Lambert  Bos  on  the  xxxixth  Psalm,f 
as  it  is  reckoned  in  the  Septuagint,  verse  7.  Chry- 
sostom, we  are  told  there,  remarks,  that  they  call  a 
wrapper  J  the  Ks^aXig,  which  is  the  word  the  Septu- 
agint  translators  make  use  of  to  express  the  Hebrew 
word  megillath,  which  we  translate  volume :  In 
the  volume  of  the  hook  it  is  written  of  me.  Chry- 
sostom seems  to  suppose  there  was  written,  in  or  on 
the  sacred  volume,  a  word  or  words  which  signi- 
fied the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  But  Chrysostom 
would  hardly  have  thought  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, had  it  not  been  frequently  done  at  Constanti- 
nople in  his  time,  or  by  the  more  Eastern  princes 
that  had  business  to  transact  with  the  Greek  empe- 
rors ;  or  been  known  to  have  been  before  those 
times  practised  among  the  Jews. 

*  Voyage,  Tome  III.  p.  246. 

+  Which  is  No.  40  in  our  yersion.  }  EiXr^^a- 
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Chrysostom  lived  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.* Aquila,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  above 
a  hundred  years  earlier,  and  is  allowed  to  be  a  most 
close  translator  of  the  Hebrew,f  uses^  according  to 
Bos,  the  same  word  sO^rifxa,  or  wrapper,  to  express 
the  above  Hebrew  word,  which  we  translate  vo- 
lume. He  therefore  supposed  that  what  was  writ- 
ten^ to  which  this  passage  refers,  was  written  on 
the  covering  or  wrapper  of  the  sacred  books. 
Though  not  a  native  Jew,  yet  he  became  a  prose- 
lyte to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  was  well  versed  in 
their  alFairs. 

This  explanation,  if  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  Jews,  even  of  the  time  of 
David,  used  such  short  inscriptions  on  the  outside 
of  their  books,  expressive  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  contents  of  them,  affords  a  much  more  agree- 
able way  of  rendering  the  word  than  our  English 
term  volume ;  f  the  volume  of  the  hook  it  is 
written  of  me,)  since  every  ancient  Hebrew  book 
was  a  volume  or  roll ;  consequently  it  is  nothing 
more  than  saying,  In  the  book  it  is  written  of  me. 
To  what  purpose  then  is  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  rolled  up  mentioned  ?  But  if  it  may  be  un- 
derstood of  the  case  in  which  their  books  were 
wrapped  up,  the  thought  is  not  only  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, but  very  energetic,  amounting  to  this,  that 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  sacred  book  is,  that 
the  Messiah  cometh,  and  that  those  words  accord- 
ingly might  be  written  or  embroidered^  with  great 

*  Vide  Cav.  Hist.  Lit. 

f  CarpzoTiij  Crit.  Sacraj  p.  557. 
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propriety,  on  the  wrapper  or  case  in  which  they 
were  kept. 

Maran-atha  (the  Lord  cometh)  is  a  Syriac  ex- 
pression, which  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  when  writing 
a  Greek  letter,*  and  should  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
some  form  of  speech  frequently  made  use  of  among 
the  people  of  those  times,  and  much  noted  among 
them.  Perhaps  then,  these  were  the  very  words 
the  Jews  in  ancient  times  frequently  had  inscribed 
on  the  covering  of  their  sacred  books. 

A  Greek  Scholiast,  according  to  Lambert  Bos, 
has  remarked  that  the  Jews  kept  up  their  old  cus- 
tom till  his  time,  of  keeping  their  sacred  books 
under  such  coverings.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  of  our  times  :  but  I  never  ob- 
served any  words  wrought  in  embroidery  on  these 
silken  coverings ;  and  suppose  they  are  not  now  to 
be  found,  at  least  in  our  country. 

Another  translation,  if  I  understand  Bos  aright, 
renders  the  word  ev  Topo,  which  seems  to  suppose, 
that  in  his  apprehension  this  motto  was  inscribed 
on  the  cylinder,  on  which  books  of  this  form  are 
wont  to  be  rolled.  In  such  a  case  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  it  was  written  on  that  part  of  the  cy- 
linder, which  reached  beyond  the  parchment,  linen, 
or  whatever  material  was  used,  and  which  was  con- 
venient enough  for  exhibiting,  in  brief,  what  the 
purport  of  the  volume  was.  Thus  I  have  some- 
times been  ready  to  think,  that  the  circle  of  gold,  with 
the  name  of  one  of  our  Saxon  princes  upon  it,  and 

*  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  It  should  rather  be  translated  our  Lord 
cometh^  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  these  Syriac  words. — 
Ej)it. 
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ornamented  after  the  manner  of  those  times^  might 
be  designed  to  cap  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  or  of 
one  of  the  cylinders,  on  which  some  book  belong- 
ing to  that  monarch,  or  relating  to  him,  was  rolled, 
of  which  ancient  piece  of  gold  an  engraving  is 
given  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia,  or  Transactions  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society.  This  sort  of  capping  to  those  cylin- 
ders was  wont,  I  think,  to  be  called  the  Aestel.* 

There  is  only  one  remark  more  that  I  would 
make  before  I  close  this  article ;  and  that  is,  the  ex- 
pression, volume  of  a  book,  is  made  use  of  in  two 
or  three  places,  it  may  be,  where  it  cannot  well 
signify  the  wrapper  of  a  book,  but  the  book  itself; 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  tautology 
in  other  places,  where  1  have  supposed  it  is  requi- 
site to  understand  it  of  a  case,  or  wrapper  of  a 
Book  :  such,  for  instance,  is  that  passage  of  Jere- 
miah, Take  thee  a  roll  (or  volume)  of  a  book,  and 
write  therein  all  the  words  I  have  spoken  unto  thee 
against  Israel,  &c.  chap,  xxxvi.  2.    Now  I  here 

*  See  Dr.  Milles's  Observations  on  the  AesteL  Archaeol. 
Vol.  11.  No.  10. 

The  custom  of  writing  some  expressive  word  or  sentence  upon 
the  outside  of  books  is  very  frequent  in  the  East.  The  follow- 
ing words  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  embossed  on  the  coycis 
©f  MS.  copies  of  the  Koran : 

None  shall  touch  it  but  those  who  are  purified : 
It  is  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  of  the  Universe. 
See  Al  Koran^  Surat  56.  v.  80,  81.    I  have  seen  several  sen- 
tences embossed  on  the  covers  of  Arabic  MSS. ;  and  particularly 
on  the  flap  that  covers  the  fore  edge. — Edit. 
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would  remark  that  many  things  were  rolled  up, 
much  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  Jewish  manu- 
script, which  yet  were  not  fit  to  write  upon  ;  the 
words  then  in  this,  and  some  other  similar  cases, 
may  be  understood  to  mean.  Take  thee  a  roll  (or 
volume)  fit  to  be  made  a  book  of,  (fit  to  be  written 
on,)  where  it  would  be  no  tautology  ;  whereas  in 
«uch  a  case  as  in  the  xlth  Psalm  it  seems  very  much 
to  resemble  one,  unless  we  understand  it  of  th^ 
wrapper. 

OBSERVATION  V. 
Curious  Titles  of  . their  Books. 

Many  nice  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms,  but  attended  with  the  greatest 
uncertainty.  Later  Eastern  customs,  respecting 
the  titles  of  books  and  poems,  ma}^  perhaps  give  a 
little  more  certainty  to  these  matters  ;  but  great 
precision  must  not  be  expected. 

D'Herbelot  tells  us,  that  a  Persian  metaphysical 
and  mystic  poem  was  ealled — the  Rose  bush.  A 
collection  of  moral  essays — the  Garden  of  Anemo- 
nes. Another  Eastern  book — the  Lion  of  the  Fo- 
rest. That  Scherfeddin  al  Baussiri  called  a  poem 
of  his,  written  in  praise  of  his  Arabian  prophet, 
who,  he  affirmed,  had  cured  him  of  a  paralytic  dis- 
order in  his  sleep — the  Habit  of  a  Derveesh;^ 

*  The  BoRDAH,  a  famous  poem  by  Al  Baseeree,  every  couplet 
of  which  ends  with  the  letter  ^  meem^  the  first  letter  i«  th« 
word  Mohammed. — Edit. 
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and  because  he  is  celebrated  there  for  having 
given  sight  to  a  blind  person,  this  poem  is  also  in 
tituled  by  its  author — the  Bright  Star.* 

The  ancient  Jewish  taste  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind.  Agree- 
able to  which  is  the  explanation  some  learned  men 
have  given,  of  David's  commanding  the  bow  to  be 
taught  the  children  of  Israel,  2  Samuel  i.  18., 
which  they  apprehended  did  not  relate  to  the  use  of 
that  weapon  in  war,  but  to  the  hymn  which  he 
composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jo- 
nathan ;  and  from  which  he  intituled  this  elegy,  as 
they  think,  the  Bow. 

The  twenty-second  Psalm  might,  in  like  manner, 
be  called  the  Hind  of  the  Morning;  the  fifty-sixth, 
the  Dove  dumb  in  distant  places  ;  the  sixtieth,  the 
Lify  of  the  Testimoni/ ;  the  eightieth,  the  Lilies  of 
the  Testimoni/,  in  the  plural ;  and  the  forty-fifth, 
simply  the  Lilies. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  these  terms  do  not 
denote  certain  musical  instruments.  For  if  they 
did,  why  do  the  more  common  names  of  the  tim- 
brel, the  harp,  the  psaltery,  and  the  trumpet,  with 
which  Psalms  were  sung,  (Psa.  Ixxxi.  2,  3.)  never 
appear  in  those  titles? 

Do  they  signify  certain  tunes  ?  It  ought  not 
bowever  to  be  imagined  that  these  tunes  are  so 
called  from  their  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 

i  Other  titles  are  as  odd  :  as  Gulistan^  the  region  of  roses. 
Boostan^  the  garden.  Deij  el  Diirrar^  the  casket  of  pearls. 
Ajaeeb  al  Makhloolchat^  the  wonders  of  creation.  Bahar  Da- 
nish^  the  spring  of  knowledge.  NigarisUm^  the  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, &c. — Edit. 
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noises  made  by  the  things  mentioned  in  the  titles, 
for  lilies  are  silent,  if  this  supposition  should  other- 
wise have  been  allowed  with  respect  to  the  Hind  of 
the  Morning.  Nor  does  the  fifty-sixth  Psalm  speak 
of  the  mourning  of  the  Dove^  but  of  its  dumbness. 

If  they  signify  tunes  at  all,  they  must  signify 
the  tunes  to  which  such  songs  or  hymns  were  sung-, 
as  were  distinguished  by  these  names :  and  so  the 
enquiry  will  terminate  in  this  point,  whether  the 
Psalms  to  which  these  titles  are  affixed,  were  called 
by  these  names ;  or  whether  they  were  some  other 
Psalms  or  Songs  to  the  tune  of  which  these  were 
to  be  sung. 

And  as  we  do  not  find  the  bow  referred  to,  nor 
the  same  name  twice  made  use  of,  so  far  as  our 
lights  reach,  it  seems  most  probable  that  these  are 
the  names  of  those  very  Psalms  to  which  they  are 
prefixed. 

The  forty-second  Psalm,  it  may  be  thought, 
might  very  well  have  been  intituled  the  Hind  of 
the  Morning,  because  as  that  panted  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panted  the  soul  of  the  Psalmist 
after  God;  but  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  it  is 
certain,  might  equally  well  be  distinguished  by 
this  title.  Dogs  have  compassed  me;  the  assemhli/^ 
of  the  icicked  have  inclosed  me:  and  as  the  Psalm- 
ist, in  the  forty-second  Psalm,  rather  chose  to  com- 
pare himself  to  a  hart  than  a  hind,  the  twenty- 
second  Psalm  much  better  answers  this  title,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  hunted  soul  in  the  femi- 

*  The  huntings  of  the  Eastern  people,  according  to  Df. 
Shaw,  are  managed  by  assembling  great  numbers  of  people, 
and  inclosing  the  creatures  they  hunt,  p.  235. 
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nine  gender/  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword  ;  my 
darling  (which  in  the  original  is  feminine)  from 
the  power  of  the  dog. 

Every  one  that  reflects  on  the  circumstances  of 
David,  at  the  time  to  which  the  fifty-sixth  Psalm 
refers,  and  considers  the  Oriental  taste,  will  not 
wonder  to  see  that  Psalm  intituled  the  Dove  dumb 
in  distant  places  :  nor  are  Lilies  more  improper 
to  be  made  the  title  of  other  Psalms,  with  proper 
distinctions,  than  a  Garden  of  Anemones  to  be 
the  name  of  a  collection  of  moral  discourses. 

OBSERVATION  VI. 

The  same  Subject  continued. 

The  works  of  seven  of  the  most  excellent  Arab 
poets,  who  flourished  before  the  times  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, were  called,  d'Herbelot  observes,  Al 
Moallacat,  because  they  were  successively  fixed^ 
byway  of  honour,  to  the  gate  of  the  temple  of 
Mecca  ;  and  also  Al  Modhahehat,  which  signifies 
gilded,  (or  golden,)  because  they  were  written  in 
letters  of  gold  upon  Egyptian  paper  and  d'Her- 
belot in  a  succeeding  page  tells  us^f  that  the 
Arabs,  when  they  would  praise  any  one's  poems, 
were  wont  to  say,  these  are  the  golden  verses  of 
«uch  or  such  an  one,  which  he  seems  to  suppose 
was  derived  from  the  writing  of  these  poems  in 
letters  of  gold. J 


*  P.  586.  +  P.  593. 

J  A  fine  prose  translation  of  these  seven  poems  may  be  seen  in 
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Might  not  the  sixtieth  Psaliri;,  and  the  five  others 
that  are  distinguished  by  the  same  epithet,  be 
called  golden,  on  account  of  their  having  been,  on 
some  occasion  or  other,  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  hung  up  in  the  Sanctuary  or  elsewhere  ? 
Not,  it  may  be,  on  account  of  their  being  judged 
to  have  a  superior  excellence  to  the  other  hymns 
of  this  collection,  absolutely  speaking,  but  their 
being  suited  to  some  particular  circumstances, 
which  might  occasion  their  being  treated  with  this 
distinction. 

Hezekiah,  we  know,  went  up  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  spread  the  letter  of  Sennacherib 
before  Him  there,  Isa.  xxxvii.  14. — hung  it  up, 
it  may  be,  before  the  Lord.  What  Hezekiah  did 
with  a  paper  of  threatening,  other  princes  might 
do  with  these  Psalms  of  encouragement  and  hope. 

Some  have  imagined  they  were  called  golden 
Psalms  merely  on  account  of  their  distinguished 
excellence.  That  distinguished  excellence  how- 
ever does  not  appear :  and,  what  is  more,  the 
ancient  Jews,  it  is  certain,  had  a  different  way 
of  marking  this  out — The  Song  of  Songs,  which 
is  Solomon's* ;  not  the  golden  Song  of  Solomon. 

Ainsworth  supposes  the  word  nnDD  michtam 
signifies  a  golden  jewel. f  That  the  affixing  such 
a  title  to  a  Psalm,  would  have  been  agreeable 
enough  to  the  Eastern  taste  anciently,  we  may 
believe  from  what  appears  in  these  modern  times. 
D'Herbelot  has  actually  mentioned  a  book,  inti- 

Sir  Wrn.  Jom's  WoiiKs,  Vol.  IV.  p.  245.  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  is  the  original  Arabic. — Edit. 
*  Cant  i.  1.  +  In  his  Anuot.  on  the  sixteenth  Psalm. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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tuled  Bracelets  of  Gold,  containing  an  account  of 
all  tliat  history  had  mentioned  relating  to  a  montli 
sacred  among  the  Arabs.*  I  cannot,  however, 
easily  admit  that  thiil  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  michtam,  because  there  are  several  Psalms 
which  have  this  word  prefixed  to  them  ;  whereag, 
if  it  signified  a  jewel  of  gold;,  it  would  have  been 
intended,  if  we  may  judge  by  modern  titles  of 
Eastern  books,  to  have  distinguished  one  Psalm 
from  all  tlie  rest.  To  vvhich  may  be  added,  that 
some  of  these  Psalms  have  another  name  given 
them  :  the  fifty-sixth  being  called  the  Dove  dumb  in 
distant  places^  and  the  sixtieth  the  Li/i/  of  tlia 
Testiinon?/.  ^ 

I  will  only  farther  add,  that  this  writing  in  letters 
of  gold  still  continues  in  the  East.  The  great- 
est part  of  these  books,'*  says  Maillet,  speaking 
of  the  royal  Mohammedan  library  in  Egypt,  which 
was  so  famous,  and  was  afterwards  destroyed  by 
Saladine,  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  such 
as  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  even  of  our  time,  make 
use  of  in  the  titles  of  their  books. "f  And  a  little 
after,J  speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  the  modern 
Egyptians  as  to  the  burnishing  of  gold,  so  that 
their  gilding  has  nothing  of  the  ancient  splendor, 
he  adds,  It  is  true,  to  make  up  this  defect,  they 
have  preserved  the  art  of  making  gold  liquid,  and 
tit  for  ink.  I  have  seen  some  of  their  books 
written  with  this  gold,  which  were  extremely  beau- 
tiful.''§ 

*  P.  714.  +  Lett.  xiii.  p.  189.  %  P-  192. 

§  A  copy  of  the  Koran  now  lying  before  me,  besides  the 
most  splendid  illuminations  at  the  beginning  and  end^  and  on 
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OBSERVATION  VII. 
Eastern  MSS.  highly  ornamented, 

St.  John  evidently  supposes  paintings,  or  draw- 
ings, in  that  volume  which  he  saw  in  the  visions  of 
God,  and  which  was  scaled  with  seven  seals  ;  the 
first  figure  being  that  of  a  man  on  a  white  horse, 
with  a  bow  in  his  hand^,  &c.*  We  expect  copper- 
plates in  our  printed  books,  but,  it  may  be,  never 
thought  of  drawings  in  a  manuscript. 

The  Eastern  manuscripts,  however,  are  not  with- 
out these  ornaments.  So  Olearius,  describing  the 
library  belonging  to  the  famous  sepulchre  of 
Sheekh  Sefi,  says,  that  the  manuscripts  are  all  ex- 
tremely well  written,  beautifully  bound,  and  those 
of  history  illustrated  with  many  representations  in 
miniature.f 

The  more  ancient  books  of  the  East  are  also 
found  to  be  beautified  after  this  manner:  for  Dr. 
Pococke  speaks  in  his  Travels  of  two  manuscripts 
of  the  Pentateuch,  one  in  the  monastery  of  Pat- 
each  leafj  has  the  Jirsf^  middle^  and  last  line  in  ^ery  page 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  Many  others  have  their  titles  and 
the  titles  of  chapters  written  in  golden  letters;  and  some  in 
blue^  red,  and  letters  of  gold,  alternately.  Add  to  this,  that  most 
of  tlie  finer  MSS.  have  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper  pozodcred 
with  gold,  and  each  page  enclosed  in  a  splendid  border  of  gold 
blu&  and  red^  in  the  finest  style  of  what  is  called  Arabesque. 
Edit, 

*  Rev.  Yi.  +  P.  6^38^. 

1.3 
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mos,  and  the  other  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  adorned  with  several  paintings,  well  exe- 
cuted for  the  time,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
above  nine  hundred  years  old.  Such  a  book,  it 
seems,  was  that  St.  John  saw  in  a  vision.* 

OBSERVATION  VIII. 

Strong  Figures  and  Metaphors  used  hy  the  East- 
ern Writers. 

If  they  adorn  their  books  sometimes  with  mate- 
rial paintings,  those  of  the  intellectual  kind  are 
however  much  more  frequent.  They  continue 
still,  as  they  were  anciently,  very  bold  ;  but  with  a 
coarseness,  oftentimes,  not  very  pleasing  to  our 
taste. 

The  curious  have  in  general  long  ago  remarked 
this ;  but  as  I  have  met  with  some  instances  of  this 
kind,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  passages 
of  Scripture  more  perfectly  than  I  have  seen  them, 
and  as  I  have  also  observed  some  other  passages  of 
the  modern  Asiatic  poets,  which  may  throw  a  light 
over  some  of  those  of  the  sacred,  I  will  here  annex, 
to  the  preceding  observations,  a  short  specimen  of 

*  Persian  MSS.  are  frequently  adorned  with  very  elegant 
paintings  of  men,  women,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  armour,  musical 
instruments,  &c.  in  illustration  of  the  different  subjects  they 
contain.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  books  which  contain 
?in  account  of  military  achievements,  and  natural  history.  Fine 
copies  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  Ajaeeh  al  Malchlookhaty  &c.  aie 
thus  ornamented. — Edit, 

2 
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those  illustrations  of  Holy  Writ^  which  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabian  poets 
would  soon  enlarg;e.  Parallel  images  are  often  in- 
troduced into  our  commentaries  on  Scripture  from 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  extracts  from 
those  of  Asia  would  be  more  curious  ;  and,  as  being 
more  perfectly  in  the  old  Jewish  taste,  would  be 
more  instructive. 

As  to  those  coarse  images  I  was  speaking  of, 
and  which  this  Observation  particularly  refers  to, 
Hushai's  comparing  David  and  his  men  to  a  bear 
robbed  of  her  whelps,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8.,  appears  to 
us  very  odd  :  but  it  shocks  our  deUcacy  much  more, 
when  we  find  it  applied  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven. 
Lam.  iii.  10. 

This  is,  however,  entirely  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  taste  of  the  Europeans  from  that  of  the 
people  of  the  Levant.  We  in  England,  when  we 
compare  a  person  to  a  bear,  always  have  some- 
thing of  a  disagreeable  fierceness,  and  awkward 
roughness,  in  view;  therefore  these  paintings  give 
us  pain.  But  though  we  do,  the  Eastern  nations 
do  not  blend  these  ideas  with  those  of  strength  and 
terribleness  in  displeasure ;  that  thei^efore  which 
appears  an  indecent  comparison  to  us,  was  none  to 
them,  and  this  image  accordingly  still  continues  in 
use  among  those  people.  Saladine,"  says  Mail- 
let,*  'Agoing  one  day  from  Cairo  up  to  the  castle 
he  had  built  there,  and  causing  his  brother  Si^ 
rocoe,  who  had  accompanied  him,  to  take  a  view  of 
its  works  and  buildings :   '  This  castle,'   said  he 

*  Lett.  xi.  p.  106. 
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^0  him,  and  all  Ei^ypt,  will  one  day  be  iu 
the  possession  of  your  children/  Sirocoe  reply- 
ing' that  it  was  wrong  to  talk  after  that  raau- 
ner,  since  heaven  had  given  him  children  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown  ;  Saladine  rejoinjcd,  '  Mi/  child- 
ren are  born  in  Egypt,  where  men  degenerate, 
and  lose  their  spirit  and  bravery ;  but  i/ours  are 
born  in  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  of  a  tnan  that 
possesses  the  fierceness  of  bears,  and  their  courage.' 
The  event  justified  the  prediction,  the  posterity 
of  Saladine  reigning  but  a  lew  years  in  Egypt  after 
the  death  of  that  great  prince." 

Hear  my  reader  sees  Sirocoe  compared  to  bear? 
by  an  Eastern  prince,  where  an  eulogium  was  in- 
tended, and  not  the  least  disrespectful  bint  de- 
sig^ned. 

The  name  which  a  Hivite  prince  was  called  by, 
according  to  Gen.  xxxiv.  2.,  is  full  as  grotesque  : 
for  Hamor  signifies  an  ass.  Such  a  nariae  would 
be  thought  a  reproachful  one  among  us,  and  very 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  prince :  in  the  East 
they  have  thought  very  differently.*    Mervan,  the 

*  The  modern  Eastern  people,  however,  at  least  sometimes, 
seem  to  understand  it  as  an  affront.  So  Dr.  Drummond,  in  his 
Travels,  repeating  the  unpolite  answer  the  Turkish  commander 
ait  Beer,  in  Mesopiotamia,  returned  to  their  request  to  see  the 
castle  there,  telis  us  that  he  asked,  "Do  they  take  me  for  a 
child  or  an  ass's  head,  that  they  would  feed  me  with  sweetmeats, 
and  dupe  me  with  a  bit  of  cloth  ?  No !  they  shall  not  see  the 
castle,"  &c.  p.  20(5.  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  we 
find  an  expression  something  like  this  in  one  of  the  prophetic 
historians,  2  Sam.  iii.  8. ;  Then  was  Abner  very  zcroih  for  the 
words  of  Ish'bosheth,  and  said,  Am  I  a  do^^s  head  ?  &c.  Some 
learned  men,  and  some  modern  Jewish  writers,  according  to 
Bishop  Patrick;  have  understood  this  term  as  signifying,  he  was 
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kst  Khalif  of  the  Ommiades,  was  surnatned,  ac- 
cording to  Mens.  d'Herbelot,  Hemar,  the  ass,  and 
the  ass  of  Mesopotamia,  because  of  his  strength 
and  vigour.  And  as  the  wild  ass  is  supposed,  by 
the  Oriental  people,  to  surpass  all  other  animals  ia 
swiftness,  Baharam,  King  of  Persia,  he  says,  was 
surnamed  Jour:  a  word,  which  signifies,  in  the 
language  of  that  country,  a  wild  ass.* 

OBSERVATION  IX. 

The  same  Subject  continuecL 

As  to' the  Asiatic  poets,  Aboulfarage  Sangiari, 
a  Persian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  irruption 
of  the  Tartars  under  Genghizkhan,  gives  this  des- 
cription of  those  miserable  days.  It  was  a  time 
in  which  the  sun  arose  in  the  West.  That  all 
sort  of  joy  was  then  banished  from  the  world,  and 
men  appeared  to  be  made  for  no  other  end  but 

treated  as  if  he  was  captain  af  a  pack  ©f  dogs,  instead  of  lender 
of  the  armies  of  Israel.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
natural  explanation  ;  and  this  expression  of  the  governor  of  Beer 
seems  much  better  to  illustrate  the  complaint  of  Abner — ^do  they 
take  me  for  an  ass's  head  ?  seems  to  mean,  Do  they  think  I  am 
stupid  as  an  ass !  and,  "  iVi»  l  a  dog's  head  I"  seems  to  signifj,- 
Am  I  a  dog  ?  which  kind  of  c^niplaining  expcatvilatory  jgf  pres- 
sion  we  meet  with  elsewhere,  1  Sam^  xvii.  43.  If  there  is  ^^ny  dif- 
ference between  these  expressions,  it  seem^  to  be,  that  as  an  ass'§ 
head  apparently  means  like  an  ass  with  respect  to  understand- 
ing ;  so  dog's  head  should  answerably  signify.  Are  all  ray  care* 
for  thee  of  no  more  value  in  thine  eyes  than  thQse  of  a  dog,  one. 
of  the  most  impure  and  despicable  of  animals,  that  amuses  thf  e 
in  hunting  for  prey  ?  *  P.  447. 
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suffering'.  In  all  the  countries  through  which  I 
have  passed,  I  either  found  no  body  at  all,  or  met 
only  with  distressed  wretches/'*  Just  so  the  Pro- 
phet Amos  threatened,  that  God  would  make  the 
sun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  would  darken  the 
earth  in  a  clear  day;  that  he  would  turn  their 
feasts  into  mourning,  and  their  songs  into  lamen- 
tation, &c.  chap.  viii.  9,  10. 

The  sun's  going  down  at  noon,  and  its  rising  in 
the  West,  are  different  expressions  indeed ;  but 
they  are  of  the  same  import,  and  serve  to  illus- 
trate one  another  :  for  they  both  signify  how  ex- 
tremely short  their  time  of  prosperity  would  be  ; 
how  unexpectedly  it  would  terminate  ;  and  for  how 
long  a  time  it  would  be  succeeded  by  sufferings  of 
which  darkness  was  often  made  the  emblem. 

OBSERVATION  X. 

The  same  Subject  continued. 

The  Prophet  Ezekiel  has  these  words  in  his 
twentieth  chapter  :  ver.  47.  Sa^  to  the  forest  of 
the  South,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  thee, 
and  it  shall  devour  every  green  tree,  and  every 
dry  tree :  the  flaming  fire  shall  not  he  quenched, 
and  all  faces  from  the  South  to  the  M)rth  shall  he 
burnt  therein :  this  may  be  paralleled  by  a  pass- 
age of  a  modern  writer.  Upon  receiving  this 
message  from  God^  the  Prophet  observes  that  the 


*  D'Herbelot,  p.  25. 
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people  were  ready  to  say,  his  messages  were  para- 
bles, ver.  49.  Whether  this  declaration  of  God 
was  really  as  hard  to  be  understood  by  them  as  a 
parable,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say  ;  but 
d'Herbelot*  has  given  us  a  passage  of  a  Persian 
poet  describing  the  desolation  made  by  a  pesti- 
lence^f  whose  terms  very  much  resemble  the  words 
of  the  Prophet. 
The  pestilence,  like  an  evening  fire,  ruins  at 

once  this  beautiful  city,  whose  territory  gives 

an  odour  surpassing  that  of  the  most  excel- 

lent  perfumes. 
"  Of  all  its  inhabitants,  there  remains  neither  a 

young  man  nor  an  old  : 
This  was  a  lightning  that,  falling  upon  a  forest, 

consumed  there  the  green  wood  with  the  dry/' 
So  the  pestilence  and  coals  of  fire  are  mentioned 
together  in  the  same  verse  of  the  Prophet  Habak- 
kuk.  Before  him  went  the  pestilence,  and  burning 
coals  went  forth  at  his  feet,  chap.  iii.  5, 


OBSERVATION  XI. 

A  curious  Description  of  the  Spring,  from  an  East- 
ern Writer,  with  Remarks. 

In  speaking  of  the  Eastern  books,  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  notice  the  livehness  of  their 

*  P.  330. 

+  This  pestilence   entirely  ruined  the  city  of  Asterabad, 

in  the  time  of  a  prince  who  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
097,    Voy.  d'Herbelot,  p.  140. 
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images  :  though  the  genius  of  their  writers  re- 
ceived rio  assistance  from  the  labours  of  the 
Sculptor  or  the  painter,  it  may  be  pleasing  to  add 
to  former  instances  art  Eastern  description  of  the 
Spring. 

Two  of  the  three  classes  of  medals  which  MrL 
Addison  has  exhibited  and  explained,  consist  oif 
allegorical  personages — cities  and  countries,  vir- 
tues and  vices,  and  the  comparing  the  descriptions 
of  the  Roman  poets  with  their  coins,  is  both  in- 
genious and  pleasing;  but  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity of  making  such  comparison  when  we  are  ex- 
amining Eastern  writ^ris.  They  are  however  not 
deficient  in  giving  their  readers  some  lively  re- 
presentations of  allegorical  personages. 

Especially  the  sacred  writers.  In  them  we  find 
countries  and  cities  described  after  this  emble- 
matical manner,*  and  other  allegorical  perscn- 
ages.f  And  as  thus  the  several  stages  of  hu- 
man life,  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  the  seve- 
ral divisions  of  the  day,  are  represented  among 
us  by  fictitious  personages  ;  so  in  hke  manner  in 
the  Jewish  Prophets  we  read  of  the  womb  of  the 
morning,  of  the  dew  of  youth,  of  the  flower  of 
man's  age,  and  a  time  of  life  that  resembles  a 
shock  of  com  fully  ripe. 

And  thus  amidst  the  present  austerity,  and  per- 
haps superstitious  scrupulosity  of  the  East,  we 
sometimes  meet  with  lively  images  of  this  kind. 
So  the  Spring  is  described  in  a  most  pleasingly  ro- 

*  Jer.  Ti.    Isa.  xxiii.  15,  16.    Ezek.  xti.  3,  &c. 
i  Hab.  iii.  4,  5.    Psa.  xci.  5,  6.    ReT.  yi.  5. 
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mantic  manner,  in  two  of  the  four  following  lines, 
as  given  us  by  Chardin  from  mi  Oriental  writer : 

The  Spring  shews  itself  with  a  tulip  in  its  hand,  w4iich  re* 

serpbles  in  its  form  a  cup. 
To  make  an  effusion  of  morning  drops  on  the  tomb  of  the 

king  who  lies  in  Negef.* 
In  this  same  new-year's  day,  Ali  being  placed  on  the  seat 

of  the  Prophet, 
He  has  made  the   festiyai  of  new-year's  day  a  glorious 

one.f 


.  The  author  of  a  paper,  that  describes  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year^  and  even  each  month,  in  a 
beautiful  symbolical  manner,  given  us  in  a  cele- 
brated collection, J  represents  the  Spring  as  a  beau- 
tiful youth  having  a  narcissus  in  his  hand.  The  tu-^ 
lip  of  this  Eastern  writer  is  much  naore  accurate^ 
as,  according  to  Dr.  Ru6sell,§  the  narcissus  comes 
into  flow<er  long  before  the  day  the  Spring  is  sup* 
posed  to  begin,  (which  is  when  the  sun  enters 
Aries,)  b^ing  in  blossom  during  the  whole  of  th^ 
Murbania,  which  begins  the  12th  of  December^, 
and  ends  January  ^Oth.  The  tulip  blossoms  later, 
but  in  that  country  time  enough  to  be  placed  wa 
the  hand  of  this  imaginary  person,  ^i  iis  first  apf 
pearance. 

The  form  of  the  tulip  too  much  better  suited 
the  views  of  this  elder  writer,  a«  much  more  pro- 

'  *  Ali,  the  «en-in-law  of  Mohammed,  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  Persian  Teneration,  is  the  prince  here  meant. 

+  Chardin,  Tome  I,  p.  173.  t  Spectstpr,  JVo.  425» 

§  Vol.  L  p.  70. 
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per  for  the  holding  what  was  liquid,  than  the  flat 
make  of  the  narcissus  :  The  tulip  which  re- 
sembles a  cup/'  Not  however  a  cup  for  drinking; 
that  appears  not  to  have  been  his  thought ;  but  a 
vase  designed  to  give  out  its  contained  fluids  in 
dropsj  which  kind  of  vessels  are  often  used  in  the 
East,  for  the  sprinkhng  those  they  would  honour, 
with  odoriferous  waters,  made  sometimes  like  a 
long-necked  bottle,*  but  might  as  well  be  made 
without  the  long  neck,  and  in  shape  like  a  tulip, 
before  it  is  opened,  and  its  leaves  spread  out.  By 
such  a  vessel,  in  form  like  a  tuhp,  whose  petals  are 
nearly  closed  together,  an  effusion  may  be  made  of 
many  drops. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  dew  appears  in  drops 
in  the  morning,  and  as  the  day  advances  they  dis- 
appear :  the  Scriptures  frequently  refer  to  this  cir- 
cumstance.f  They  two  first  begin  to  appear  on 
the  approach  of  warm  weather.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  appearance  of  these  pleasing  and 
enlivening  drops  of  the  morning  is  introduced  into 
a  description  of  spring. 

The  introducing  also  an  allusion  to  the  Eastern 
manner,  of  softening  the  horror  of  the  reposito- 
ries of  the  dead,  is  very  amusing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  a  beauty  in  this  description.  They  are 
wont  to  strew  flowers  and  pleasing  herbs,  or  leaves 
of  trees,  on  the  sepulchres  of  their  friends  ;  but 
more  than  that.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  between  their  graves  are  frequently 

*  Niebuhr,  Des.  de  PArab.  tab.  1. 
+  Exod.  xYi.  13.  Hos.  yi.  4. 
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planted  with  flowers,*  as  at  other  times  paved  with 
tiles.  We  meet  with  the  like  account  in  some 
other  writers.  Now  in  such  cases,  the  same  res- 
pect for  the  dead  that  leads  the  people  of  these 
countries  to  visit  their  graves,  and  to  cover  them 
with  flowers,  must  excite  them  to  water  those  ve- 
getables that  are  planted  on  or  near  these  graves^ 
in  a  dry  time,  that  they  may  flourish  and  yield 
their  perfumes.  With  reference  to  such  a  ma- 
nagement_,  the  spring  is  here  represented  as  covering 
the  burial-place  of  Ali,  with  enlivening  drops  of 
dew,  a  prince  whose  memory  the  Persians  hold  in 
the  highest  veneration. 

This,  however,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  po- 
etical embellishment ;  for  the  tomb  of  Ali  does  not 
lie  open  to  the  dew  or  rain,  but  is  under  the  shelter 
of  a  most  sumptuous  mosque,  whose  dome^  and 
two  towers,  are  said  to  be  covered  with  the  most 
precious  materials  of  any  roof  in  the  world — Cop- 
per so  richly  gilt,  as  that  every  eight  square  inches 
and  a  half  are  coated  by  a  toman  of  gold^  equal  to 
ten  German  crowns,  which  makes  it  look  extremely 
superb,  especially  when  the  sun  shines. f 

It  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  by  the  French 
translation  of  these  verses,  whether  they  represent 
the  Spring  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  male  or 
female  sex ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
meant  a  female,  those  of  that  sex  being  much  mor^e 

*  P.  219. 

+  Voyages  de  Niebuhr  en  Arable,  et  en  d'autres  pays. 
Tome  II.  p.  210. 
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assiduous  in  visiting^,  and  adorning  the  tombs  of 
those  they  love  or  esteem,  than  the  men. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  imagery  of  this  allegorical 
description  appears  to  be  very  beautiful. 


OBSERVATION  XII. 
Solomon's  Portrait  of  old  Age. 

In  like  manner  the  images  with  which  Solomon 
introduces  his  description  of  old  age,  seem  to  me 
to  be  designed  to  represent  it  as  the  winter  of  hu-* 
man  life,  in  general ;  and  not  as  a  part  of  that  enu- 
meration of  its  particular  evils,  which  he  after- 
wards gives  us  in  a  collection  of  hieroglyphics, 
which  have  been  not  a  little  puzzHng  to  the 
learned,  when  they  have  attempted  to  decypher 
them  with  clearness  and  conviction. 

Among  others,  the  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr.  Mead,  proposing  in  the  declining  part  of  his 
life  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  diseases  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  has  appropriated  a  chapter  of  that 
Hv'ork  to  the  consideration  of  Solomon's  description 
of  old  age,  in  the  xiith  of  Ecclesiastes. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any  persofi  was 
better  qualified  to  describe  the  attendants  on  old 
age  than  this  writer,  in  a  medical  way ;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  questioned,  whether  such  a  scientific 
investigation  is  the  best  comment  oti  an  ancient 
poem,  written  indeed  by  the  greatest  naturalist  in 
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his  day/  but  designed  for  common  use,  and  for 
the  making  impressions,  in  particular,  on  the 
hearts  of  the  young.  A  more  popular  explana- 
tion then  is  most  likely  to  be  truer,  if  founded  on 
Eastern  customs,  and  the  state  of  things  in  those 
countries. 

It  will  be  of  advantage  too,  I  apprehend,  to  divide 
the  paragraphs  into  parts,  contrary  to  the  Doctor's 
supposition,  who  seems  to  think  that  the  2d,  Sd,  4th> 
5th,  and  6th  verses  are  to  be  understood  as  forming 
one  emblematical  catalogue,  of  the  usual  afflictive 
attendants  on  old  age.  This  has  unhappily  multi- 
plied particulars,  and  added  to  the  embarrassment. 

On  the  contrary,  I  should  think  it  most  natural 
to  understand  the  2d  verse  as  a  general  allegorical 
representation  of  the  decline  of  life,  as  being  its 
winter;  the  3d,  4th,  and  part  of  the  5th  verse,  as 
descriptive  of  the  particular  bitterness  of  that  part 
of  hfe;  after  that,  as  mentioning  death  and  the 
grave ;  and  the  6th  verse,  as  emblematically  repre-» 
sen  ting  the  state  of  "the  body  after  death,  before  its 
dissolving  into  dust. 

It  is,  as  if  Solomon  should  design  to  say,  Remem- 
ber thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  before  the 
evil  days  come,  and  the  winter  of  human  life  over- 
takes thee;  before  that  painful  variety  of  com^ 
plaints,  belonging  to  old  age,  distresses  thee ;  which 
must  be  expected  to  end  in  death;  before  thy 
body  shall  be  deposited,  ghastly,  motionless,  and  ir- 
recoverably lost  to  the  life  of  this  present  state,  in 
the  grave,  where  it  will  be  laid,  ere  long,  in  ex- 
pectation of  its  return  to  dust,  according  to  the 

*  1  Kings  ir.  30,.  3.1. 
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solemn  sentence  pronounced  on  our  great  progeni* 
tor.  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

To  this  last  part  of  the  paragraph  agrees  a  pre- 
ceding exhortation  of  this  royal  preceptor.  What* 
soever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do^  do  it  with  thy  might : 
for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  zoisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest*  In 
the  first  part  he  calls  men  to  a  due  remembrance  of 
their  Creator ;  in  other  words  to  a  life  of  religion,  in 
the  days  of  their  youth,  before  the  winter  of  old  age 
should  come,  or  those  many  ailments  and  com- 
plaints take  place  which  commonly  attend  that 
stage  of  life. 

I  suppose  then  that  the  words,  (verse  2,)  While 
the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  be 
not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain, 
is  a  description  of  winter,  not  of  diseases :  and  to 
make  this  out  is  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  passages  to  prove,  that 
old  age  is  frequently  compared  to  the  evening  of  a 
day,  or  the  wintry  part  of  the  year,  by  modern 
writers  in  the  West;  as  youth,  on  the  contrary,  is 
among  them  compared  to  the  spring  and  the  morn- 
ing;^  but  it  may  be  requisite  to  shew  that  the 
same  way  of  thinking  obtains  in  the  East. 

*  Chap.  ix.  10. 

+  Thus  Hafiz  represents  the  spring  as  the  emblem  of  youth  in 
the  following  couplet : 

JJfcl^  ^L-i  uXi^  Ix^  4->Ij  fjJij 
^  ^JlJ  j-j  jJlc 

^'  The  breath  of  the  morning  breeze  will  scatter  musk; 
"  The  old  world  will  again  enter  into  the  path  of  youth,^^ 
i.  e.  the  zmnter  will  shortly  give  place  to  spring.  Edit. 
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This  is  not  difficult  to  do.  Sir  John  Chardin^ 
giving  a  translation  of  many  pieces  of  Persian  poe- 
try^ in  his  Ild  Tome,*  informs  us^  that  a  copy  of 
verses^  written  in  praise  of  an  Atabek  prince^  whose 
name  was  Mahomed^  the  son  of  Aboubeker,  begins 
with  two  lines,  which  signify, 

"  Happy  youthfulness,  brilliant  morning,  generous  heart, 
Which  wears  the  gravity  of  age,  on  a  youthful  countenance,*' 

Here  youthfulness  and  mornuig  are  used  as  equi- 
valent terms  in  Eastern  poetic  language.  On  the 
contrary  Rocoub  alcousag,  according  to  d'Herbe- 
lot,f  are  words  which  signify  the  cavalcade  of  the 
old  man  without  a  beard.  It  is  the  name  of  a  festi- 
val that  the  ancient  Persians  celebrated  at  the  end 
of  winter;  in  which  a  bald  old  man,  and  without  a 
beard,  mounted  on  an  ass ;  and,  holding  a  raven  in 
one  of  his  hands,  went  about  striking  all  he  met 
with  a  switch.''    This  figure  represented  icinter. 

Winter  then,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  East, 
as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  West,  was  thought 
to  be  properly  represented  by  an  old  man,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years.  Consequently  the  converse  of 
this  must  have  appeared  natural  to  them:  to  repre- 
sent old  age  by  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  words  of  Solomon  in 
the  second  verse  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
be  an  exact  delineation  of  an  Eastern  winter :  hardly 
a  cloud,  according  to  Dr.  Russell,  is  to  be  seen  all 
summer,^  but  the  winter  is  frequently  dark  and 


*  P.  195.  +  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  718. 

t  Descript.  of  Aleppo,  Vol.  I.  p.  66. 
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gloomy  ;  and  often  dark  clouds  soon  return,  and 
pour  down  a  fresh  delude,  after  a  great  deal  of  rain 
had  descended  just  before,*  whereas  after  the  first 
rains  of  autumn  there  is  frequently  a  considerable 
interval  of  fine  weather  before  it  rains  again. f 

As  then  this  2d  verse  is  such  an  exact  description 
of  their  winters ;  as  winter  is  by  them  represented 
by  an  old  man ;  and  as  Solomon  passes  on  from  one 
complaint  to  another  in  the  3d  and  4th  verses,  with- 
out such  a  distinction  between  them  as  he  makes 
between  the  2d  and  3d  verses ;  1  think  that,  instead 
of  explaining  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  and  even  of  the  common  degree  of 
light  in  a  cloudy  day,  of  one  of  the  ailments  of  old 
age,  as  Dr.  Mead  has  done ;  we  are  rather  to  under- 
stand him  as  speaking  of  old  age  under  the  notion 
of  winter,  rising  from  the  plain  and  simple  descrip- 
tion of  evil  days,"  and  years,  concerning  which 
we  are  obliged  to  say,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  ihem, 
to  a  more  elevated,  a  figurative  and  emblematical 
representation  of  that  time  of  life  which  is  the  re- 
verse of  youth.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,  before  the  evil  days  come,  and  the 
years  draw  nigh,  in  which  thou  wilt  find  little  or 
no  pleasure;  in  one  word  before  the  winter  of 
life,  that  gloomy  season^  commences. 

*  Deseript.  of  Aleppo,  Appendix.    See  also  citations  on  th« 
first  Vol.  of  these  Observations  from  other  writers. 
+  P.  14,  155,  &c. 
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OBSERVATION  XIII. 
Solomon's  Portrait  of  Old  Age  continued. 

As  the  human  body  is  frequently  in  the  Scrip- 
ture compared  to  a  house,  inhabited  by  the  soul 
with  its  various  powers,*  or  other  spiritual  beings  -.-j* 
so  Solomon  here  makes  use  of  the  same  thought  in 
the  first  part  of  his  emblematical  description  of  the 
sorrows  of  old  age  ;  from  whence,  with  the  uncon- 
fined,  and  seemingly  to  us  irregular  operation  of 
an  Oriental  genius,  he  passes  on  to  images  of  a 
quite  different  and  unconnected  kind— //i  the  day 
when  the  keepers  of  the  House  shall  tremble,  and 
the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the 
grinders  cease  (or  fail)  because  they  are  few, 
and  those  that  look  out  of  their  windows  be  dark- 
ened, and  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  th^  streets, 
when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  &c. 

It  ought  also  farther  to  be  observed  here,  that  as 
Solomon  compares  the  body  to  a  House  in  a  consi- 
derable part  of  this  description;  so  it  is  apparent 
that  he  represents  it  not  as  a  cottage,  inhabited  by 
a  solitary  person  ;  but,  liiore  conformably  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writer^  and  the  pupil,§  as  a  pa- 
lace full  of  people. 

*  2  Cor.  V.  1.  +  Matt.  xii.  45.      Luke  xi.  26. 

i  The  son  of  David,  king  of  Jerusalem,  ch.  i.  1. 

§  Whom  he  calls  his  son,  ch.  xii.  12. ;  and  probably  meant  one 
of  his  own  children  by  that  terra,  though  it  indeed  sometime* 
means  only  ^  younger  person. 

M  2 
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But,  to  dismiss  preliminaries,  old  age  frequently 
brings  on  the  loss  of  sight :  When  Isaac  was  old, 
and  his  eyes  i^ere  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see,  he 
called  Esau  his  eldest  son,  Gen.  xxvii.  15.;  The 
eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age,  so  that  he  could 
not  see,  ch.  xlviii.  10.  In  like  manner  we  read, 
concerning  one  of  the  Prophets,  Ahijah  could  not 
see,  for  his  eyes  were  set  by  reason  of  his  age, 
1  Kings  xiv.  4.    It  is  a  common  complaint. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  blindness  and  the 
impairing  of  the  sight  is  meant  by  that  emblem. 
Those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  shall  be  dark- 
ened. Different  as  men*s  apprehensions  have  been 
as  to  the  other  clauses,  all  seem  to  agree  in  the  ex- 
planation of  this:  it  may,  however  perhaps  admit 
a  clearer  illustration  than  has  been  given  of  it. 

The  word  nl^*^^  haraoth,  which  expresses  those 
who  look  out  of  the  windows,  is  feminine  ;  and  the 
allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fe- 
males of  the  East,  who,  though  confined  much 
more  to  the  house  than  those  of  Europe  are,  and 
afraid  to  shew  themselves  to  strangers  even  there, 
are  sometimes  indulged  with  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing out  of  the  windows,  when  any  thing  remark- 
able is  to  be  seen,  or  of  assembling  on  the  house- 
top on  such  occasions.*  But  in  common  the  shut- 
ters of  those  next  the  street  are  closed,  not  only 
to  keep  out  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  their  rooms, 
but  for  privacy  too,  their  windows  being  only  lat- 
ticed, and  consequently  too  public  for  such  a  jea- 
lous people. 


*  Irwin's  Voyage  up  the  Red  See  ^  p*  48. 
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So  among  the  ancient  Jews,  though  the  women 
had  more  hberty  than  the  females  of  those  coun- 
tries in  our  times,  yet  they  were  wont  not  to  go 
out^  when  the  men  crouded  the  streets,  but  to  look 
at  what  passed  through  the  windows.    Thus  we 
read  Judges  v.  28.,  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
out  at  a  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice. 
Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  And  we  are 
told  that,  upon  occasion  of  introducing  the  ark 
into  the  city  of  David,  with  music  and  dancing, 
and  all  the  people  in  solemn  procession,  Michal  his 
consort,  the  daughter  of  King  Saul,  and  conse- 
quently his  principal  wife,   was  not  there,  but 
looked  through  a  window  to  see  the  magnificent 
procession,  2  Sam.  vi.  16. 

But  when  the  shutters  are  closed,  as  Dr.  Shaw 
tells  us  those  that  open  into  the  street  commonly 
are,*  they  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  passes 
abroad  in  the  world;  though  they  doubtless  feel 
the  impressions  of  curiosity  as  strongly  as  the  wo- 
men of  the  North  and  the  West,  and  may  with 
great  eagerness  desire  to  see  what  is  transacted 
there. 

How  lively  this  image  !  how  severely  are  the 
blind  wont  to  regret  the  loss  of  their  sight,  and 
eagerly  wish  to  see  what  passes  abroad  in  the 
world  !  But  in  old  age  often^  and  in  the  figurative 
language  of  Solomon,  the  women  that  look  out  at 
the  windows  are  darkened. 

But  besides  the  dignified  women  of  an  Eastern  pa- 
lace, the  wives  and  the  daughters,  that  might  be  cu- 


*  P.  2Q7. 
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rious  to  view  what  passed  in  the  streets,  there  were 
strong  men  entertained  there  as  keepers  of  the 
house,  to  guard  it  from  danger :  so  when  Uriah 
the  Hittite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men,*  came 
from  the  camp  to  that  prince,  as  if  to  answer  some 
questions  concerning  the  state  of  the  army,  in-* 
stead  of  retiring  to  his  house  upon  his  being  dis- 
missed, he  slept,  the  sacred  historian  tells  us,  at 
the  door  of  the  king's  house  loiih  all  the  servants 
of  his  lord,  and  went  not  down  to  his  house. ^  So 
a  guard  kept  the  door  of  Rehoboam's  house,  who 
bare  the  shields  of  brass  which  that  prince  made, 
instead  of  the  300  of  gold  his  predecessor  had,J 
(which  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  took  away,)  when 
Rehoboam  went  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
who  at  his  return  brought  them  back  into  the 
guard-chamber. § 

Such  keepers  of  the  door  of  his  palace  Solomon, 
the  intermediate  prince  between  David  and  Reho- 
boam, without  doubt,  had  ;  and  to  these  he  alludes 
in  the  two  clauses.  In  the  day  when  the  keepers  of 
the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong  men  shall 
bow  themselves  :  and  to  their  trembhng  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  adversary  they  were  unable  to  resist, 
and  their  bowing  down  with  submissiveness  be- 
fore him. 

So  when  Jehu  slew  his  predecessor  Joram,  and 
wrote  to  those  that  were  charged  with  the  over- 
sight of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  taking  care  of 
his  children,  and  consequently  of  Joram's  expected 
successor ;  when  Jehu,  I  say,  wrote  to  them,  and 

*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39.  +  Ch.  xi.  9. 

t  1  Kings  X.  17.  §  Ch.  xir.  27,  28. 
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called  them  to  stand  upon  their  defence,  they 
trembled,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  bow 
down  before  him  as  his  servants,  according  to  the 
prophetic  historian,  though  expressed  in  somewhat 
different  terms.  Look  even  out  the  best  and  meet- 
est  of  your  master's  sons,  and  set  him  on  his  fa- 
ther's throne,  and  fight  for  your  master's  house. 
But  they  were  exceedingly  afraid,  and  said  ;  Be- 
hold, two  kings  stood  not  before  him  :  hoio  then 
shall  we  stand?  And  he  that  was  over  the  house, 
and  he  that  was  over  the  city,  the  elders  also,  and 
the  bringers  up  of  the  children,  sent  to  Jehu,  say- 
ing, We  are  thy  servants,  and  will  do  all  that  thou 
shall  bid  us  :  we  will  not  make  any  king  :  do  thou 
that  which  is  good  in  thine  eyes.^ 

There  is,  my  readers  will  observe,  a  near  con- 
nexion between  these  two  clauses :  as  they  are  ac- 
cordingly closely  joined  togetlier  by  Solomon,  the 
keepers  of  the  house,  and  the  strong  men  that  are 
kept  in  an  Eastern  palace,  but  distinctly  mentioned, 
they  seem  to  point  out  tw^o  different  effects  of  old 
age  ;  weakness  of  the  hands  united  with  paralytic 
tremblings,  and  the  bending  of  the  back,  when  the 
body  is  enfeebled  by  age.  They  are  both  most 
certainly  attendants  on  old  age  ;  and  I  think  may 
both  be  said  to  be  pointed  out  in  other  places  of 
Scripture,  which  1  believe  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  direct  us  to  all  the  symptoms  and  complaints  of 
old  age  here,  without  having  recourse  to  medical 
writers  ;  and  if  it  will,  such  a  popular  account  must 


*  2  Kings  X.  3,  4,  5. 
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be  allowed  to  be  most  natural^  and  consequently 
most  probable. 

The  stooping,  or  bending  of  the  back,  before  old 
age  brings  on  death,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture : 
Therefore  he  brought  upon  them  the  king  of  the 
Chaldees,  who  slew  their  young  men  with  the 
sword,  in  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  and  had  no 
compassion  on  the  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man, 
or  him  that  stoopeth  for  age,  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
17.  The  weakness  of  the  hands,  which  is  fre- 
quently attended  by  paralytic  tremblings,  is  suffi- 
ciently expressed  in  the  beginning  of  the  xxxth 
chapter  of  Job,  amidst  all  the  obscurity  that  spreads 
itself  over  the  last  clause  of  the  2d  verse.  But 
now  they  that  are  younger  than  I,  have  me  in 
derision,  whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to 
have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.  Yea,  where- 
unto  might  the  strength  of  their  hand  profit  me, 
in  whom  old  age  was  perished  ?  Perhaps  the  true 
meaning  of  the  last  clause  may  be,  in  whom 
old  age  had  made  it  (the  strength  of  their  hands) 
to  perish  but,  whether  the  last  clause  is  so  to 
be  understood  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  Job  sup- 
poses the  strength  of  their  hands  was  gone  in  these 
old  people.  It  is  to  be  considered  then  as  one  of 
the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  and  as  we  find  this  de- 
bility of  the  hands  is  frequently  attended  with  pa- 
ralytic tremblings,  so  we  find  the  Scripture  speaks 
of  fear  as  producing  both  effects  :  trembling  is 
described  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  fear, 
Psa.  cxix.  120.  Dan.  v.  19.  Mark  v.  SS,  &c.  ;  as 
imakness  and  loss  of  strength  are  in  other  places^ 
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Jer.  vi.  24,  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  4.^  seems  to  join  them 
together,  as  we  often  find  them  to  be  by  what  we 
observe  in  the  world.  For  fear  of  him  the  keepers 
did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men — losing  all 
their  strength. 

Since  then  Solomon  plainly  represents  the  human 
body  under  the  notion  of  a  great  house  or  palace  ; 
and  allegorically  describes  the  decays  of  old  age 
agreeably  to  this  notion  in  the  first  part  of  his  ac- 
count of  them,  or  in  other  words  in  the  3d  verse 
and  beginning  of  the  4th,  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  to  understand  the  shaking  of  the 
hands,  and  the  bending  of  the  back,  previous  to  the 
approach  of  death,  the  king  of  terrors,  by  the 
trembling  of  the  guards  of  an  Eastern  palace  when 
a  stronger  than  he  that  inhabits  it  approaches, 
with  a  force  they  know  to  be  irresistible  ;  and  the 
bowing  down  of  the  strong  men  that  are  enter- 
tained there  for  support,  with  great  submissiveness, 
when  he  that  will  assuredly  conquer  draws  nigh. 

This  explanation  of  these  two  kindred  clauses 
is  so  obvious,  that,  I  apprehend,  it  is  generally, 
if  not  universally,  embraced  :  it  is  certain  these 
symptoms  of  old  age  are  naturally  introduced  ;  and 
the  allegorical  manner  of  speaking  of  them  quite 
in  the  Eastern  taste.  The  reference  to  Oriental 
occurrences  is  indeed  all  that  is  new  thus  far  under 
this  article. 

The  next  article  relates  to  the  female  slaves, 
whose^.  business  was  to  grind  the  corn,  spent  in 
great  quantities  by  the  masters  of  Eastern  palaces, 
in  the  time  of  youthful  jollity  and  high  health  ;  but 
which  employment  was  wont  to  decrease  in  the 
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time  of  old  age.  And  the  grinders  /^i^njon  bata- 
chanoth,  (in  the  feminine  gender)  cease,  because 
thei/  are  few  ;  or,  as  the  words  are  translated  m 
,  the  margin,  "  The  grinders  fail,  because  they 
grind  little/' 

To  which  may  be  added  a  clause  from  the  4th 
verse,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  relation  to  this ; 
And  the  doors  shall  he  shut  in  the  streets,  when 
ih'^.  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low. 

There  is  a  relation  between  these  two  clauses,  but 
not  such  a  sameness  as  to  forbid  the  making  them 
distinct  parts  of  this  celebrated  description. 

The  first  of  these  two  clauses  seems  to  relate  to 
a  bitterness  of  this  time  of  declining  life,  which  the 
aged  Barziilai  speaks  of  in  a  very  feeling  manner, 
I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old  :  and  can  I  dis- 
cern between  good  and  evil  ?  Can  thy  servant  taste 
what  I  eat,  or  what  I  drink  ?  2  Sam.  xix.  35. 

I  have  before  shewn,  that  the  Eastern  people  are 
wont  to  grind  their  corn  every  day,  as  they  want  it; 
and  that  it  is  done  at  home  by  the  meanest  of  their 
feinale  slaves,  by  small  hand-mills  ;  and  that  a  great 
part  of  their  food  consists  of  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions, which  they  diversify  by  various  methods,  that 
the  palate,  under  every  alteration  and  change  of 
taste  the  full-fed  are  apt  to  feel,  (according  to  those 
words  of  Solomon  elsewhere.  The  full  soul  loath- 
eth  an  honey-comb  ;  hut  to  the  hungry  soul,  every 
hitter  thing  is  sweet,*)  may  find  something  it  may 
eat  Avith  relish  and  pleasure.  The  preparing  a 
mere  sufficiency  of  food  fully  to  support  nature 


*  Pro?,  xxvii.  7. 
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would  not  do;  but  when  a  prince,  or  even  a  man  of 
Barzillai's  wealth,  had  lost  the  powers  of  taste,  and 
an  abihty  to  distinguish  between  the  different  flavours 
of  what  was  placed  upon  the  table,  such  a  variety 
of  preparations  became  needless,  and  one  sort  of 
food  would  do  as  well  as  fifty,  on  which  account 
there  would  be  much  less  occasion  for  grinding 
corn  in  his  house,  than  in  the  earlier  days  of  such 
a  man's  life.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  ichile  the  evil  days  come  not,  when  the 
powers  of  tasting  shall  be  lost ;  on  which  account 
the  grinders  shall  cease  their  labour  much  sooner 
than  before  time,  because  they  want  to  grind  but 
little. 

Rice,  if  it  was  known  anciently  at  all  there,  had 
been  introduced  into  common  use  in  these  countries 
long  since  the  age  of  Solomon.  This  is  not  com- 
monly prepared  among  them  for  eating  by  grinding; 
but  is  stewed  with  different  things,  so  as  to  acquire 
different  tastes  and  colours.  Chardin  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  feast  at  Tefllis,  the  chief  city  of  Georgia, 
where  he  was  present,  which  consisted  of  three 
courses,  and  about  sixty  dishes  in  each  course.  The 
first  course  of  which,  he  tells  us,*  was  wholly  made 
up  of  different  preparations  of  rice,  in  which  meat 
or  other  things  were  mixed,  so  as  to  give  the  rice 
different  colours  and  flavours.  The  yellow  was  pre- 
pared with  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  saffron ;  the  red 
with  pomegranate  juice;  the  white  was  the  most 
natural^  and  at  the  same  time  most  agreeable.  His 
account  of  the  different  preparations  of  rice^  in  the 


*  Tome  I.  p.  141. 
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form  of  a  pilo  (pilaw)  as  he  writes  the  word^  is  en- 
larged in  his  second  Tome,*  where  he  mentions 
some  as  seasoned  with  fennel,  others  with  the  juice 
of  cherries,  or  mulberries,  others  with  tamarinds ; 
besides  twenty  different  sorts  diversified  by  the 
means  of  different  kinds  of  meat,  butter,  and  the 
way  of  preparing  them. 

If  they  now  have  so  great  a  variety  in  preparing 
their  rice,  the  great  succedaneum  of  the  wheat  and 
barley  of  former  times,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  same  sense  of  grandeur,  and  difference  of 
palate,  which  occasions  such  a  variety  in  modern 
times  as  to  rice,  led  them  to  vary  their  preparations 
from  the  flour  of  wheat  and  barley.    Several  of 
them  are  probably  now  worn  out  of  use  and  re- 
membrance.   However,  still  there  are  various  pre- 
parations of  their  flour  in  use  in  the  East,  of  dif- 
ferent tastes,  and  suiting  different  palates.  Dr.  Shaw 
mentions  cuscassowe,  hamza,  doweeda  or  verme- 
zelli,  bagreah.f    And  Dr.  Russell  gives  an  account 
of  their  having  diff'erent  kinds  of  bread,  besides  a 
variety  of  rusks  and  biscuits,  most  of  which  are 
strewed  on  the  top  with  seeds  of  sesamum  or  fennel.  J 
Though  rice  is  now  principally  in  use,  they  have 
still  a  variety  of  farinaceous  preparations,  which 
were,  in  all  probability,  still  more  numerous  before 
rice  was  introduced;  and  the  splendour  with  which 
a  great  man  lived,  in  ancient  times,  required  the 
grinding  much  more  corn,  than  afterwards,  when 
the  variety  could  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 

After  this  manner  I  would  explain  this  clause^ 


*     263.  +  P.  230,  note.  %  Vol.  I.  p.  U6, 
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which,  I  think,  in  a  simple,  hut  energetic  manner, 
points  out  that  loss  of  the  power  of  tasting,  which 
Barzillai  describes  as  an  attendant  on  old  age. 

The  common  way  of  explaining  these  words,  by 
referring  them  to  the  loss  of  teeth,  which  certainly 
often  attends  the  decline  of  hfe,  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  so  probably  the  thought  of  Solomon  here, 
though  the  frequent  application  of  the  term  grind- 
ing to  the  teeth,  strongly  inclines  the  mind  to  it. 

My  reasons  against  adopting  such  an  interpreta- 
tion are  these :  In  the  first  place,  if  this  interpreta- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  description  were  just,  it 
would  be  answerable  to  the  other  parts  of  the  re- 
presentation of  old  age  here,  which  all  admit  is 
highly  allegorical:  it  would  be  too  simple.    In  the 
next  place,  if  the  way  of  preparing  their  food  then 
resembled  what  is  now  in  use  amongst  the  Eastern 
nations,  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  was  not  much : 
the  bread  there  being,  in  common,  soft,  like  a  pan- 
cake; their  cuscassowe,  a  preparation  of  flour  in 
small  pellets,  somewhat  resembling  the  minute  frag- 
ments of  spoon-puddings ;  and  their  animal  food  so 
thoroughly  done,  as  to  require  no  kriives  to  cut  it, 
being  pulled  into  pieces  by  the  fingers,  so  as  to 
supersede  the  operation  of  much  grinding  by  the 
teeth.    Lastly,  I  would  ask,  would  the  grinding  of 
the  teeth  cease,  or  not  continue  so  long  as  formerly, 
because  they  were  few?  would  not  the  fewness  of 
the  teeth  make  a  greater  length  of  time  necessary 
for  the  grinding  instead  of  a  less,  which  Solomon 
supposes? 

As  to  that  clause  of  the  4th  verse,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  last  I  have  been  explainiijg. 
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And  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets ^  when 
the  sound  oj  the  grinding  is  low,  I  should  sup- 
pose it  is  to  be  explained  of  that  love  of  retire- 
ment, and  dislike  of  much  company,  which  may 
frequently  be  remarked  in  the  aged,  and  which 
Barzillai  strongly  expressed  in  the  above-cited 
place,  in  which  he  signified  his  desire  rather  to  go 
home,  to  a  life  of  privacy  and  retirement,  than  to 
go  to  Jerusalem,  daily  to  converse  with  the  cour- 
tiers of  King  David. 

It  seems  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (chap.  xxiv.  10.,) 
that  the  shutting  the  doors  of  a  house  was  a 
mark,  that  no  company  of  the  joyous  kind  wa« 
expected  or  desired  there  ;  All  the  merri/- hearted 
do  sigh.  The  ?nirth  of  the  tahret  ceaseth  ;  the 
noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth  ;  the  joy  of  the 
harp  ceaseth.  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a 
song :  strong  drink  shall  he  bitter  to  them  that 
drink  it.  The  city  of  confusion  is  broken  down  : 
every  house  is  shut  up  that  no  man  may  come  in. 
There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the  streets  ;  all  joy 
is  darkened ;  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone.* 

A  most  ingenious  and  respectable  author  has 
translated  this  tenth  verse  after  this  manner  : 

The  city  is  broken  down  ;  it  is  desolate  : 
"  Every  house  is  obstructed,  so  that  no  one  can  enter."+ 

This  imports  total  desolation ;  whereas  the  6th 
verse  speaks  of  inhabitants  that  were  left,  though 
few  in  number,,  as  does  also  the  13th  verse.  This 

*  Isa.  xxxiv.  7 — 11. 

+  Bp.  of  London's  new  translation. 
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then  does  not  appear  to  be  intended  to  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  total,  but  only  of  a  partial  desolation.  Not 
to  say,  that  where  a  city  is  entirely  desolated,  the 
houses  are  not,  every  one,  so  obstructed  as  that 
none  can  enter  into  them,  though  some  may:  > 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  return  from 
Palmyra,  found  a  village  which  was  only  aban- 
doned for  a  time,  on  account  of  some  troubles 
that  then  disturbed  that  part  of  the  country,  whose 
houses  were  all  open,  every  thing  carried  otf,  and 
not  a  living"  creature  to  be  seen.*  And  such,  sure^* 
ly,  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  houses  in  a 
city  quite  abandoned :  the  houses,  that  were  not 
totally  demolished  by  the  violence  of  war,  would 
have  been  left  open,  not  obstructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  nobody  could  enter  into  any  of  them. 

Accordingly  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  the 
keeping  every  house  shut  up,  is  intended  to  ex- 
press, by  an  additional  circumstance,  what  the 
Prophet  had  pointed  out  by  a  variety  of  other 
terms ;  namely,  that  the  noise  of  them  that  rejoiced 
was  ended,  that  all  joy  was  darkened,  and  the  mirth 
of  the  land  gone. 

If  so,  Solomon,  in  this  his  description  of  old 
age,  when  he  says,  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the 
street,  is  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that  as  the  aged 
cannot  take  that  pleasure  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  food,  that  they  did  in  former  times  ;  so  neither 
can  they  well  bear,  at  their  time  of  life,  a  great  deal 
of  company,  nor  take  pleasure  in  preparing  large 
entertainments  for  their  friends  :  they  delight,  on 

*  Ruins  of  Balbec,  p.  8. 
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the  contrary,  in  retirement  and  solitude,  like  the 
good  old  Gileadite  Barzillai,  who  attended  Kin^ 
David  as  far  as  Jordan,  in  his  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Of  course,  as  their  doors  are  less  open  in  this 
time  of  their  retired  age,  than  in  the  more  sociable 
days  of  earUer  life  ;  so  the  sound  of  the  grinding, 
which  was  wont  to  be  long  continued,  and  at  the 
fame  time  probably  made  more  lively  and  joyous,  by 
the  united  voices  of  more  people  than  usual,  em- 
ployed in  grinding  corn  for  an  approaching  feast, 
and  perhaps  singing  with  greater  spirit  than  com- 
mon on  such  festive  occasions ;  I  say,  the  sound  of 
grinding  in  the  time  of  aged  solitude  must  have 
been  comparatively  very  little :  the  work  itself  much 
less  than  in  former  times ;  and  the  temper  of  the 
master  of  the  house  requiring  them  to  be  more 
moderate  in  their  mirth :  When  the  doors  shall  be 
shut  in  the  streets  ;  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding 
is  low. 

Among  other  bitternesses  of  life.  Job  mentions 
the  want  of  rest  and  sleep.  When  I  lie  down,  I 
say,  When  shall  I  arise,  and  the  night  he  gone  ? 
and  I  am  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  until  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day.^  And  none  feel  the  justness  of 
this  description  more  than  the  aged ;  though  it  is 
not  of  them  immediately  that  Job  speaks.  Their 
want  of  sleep,  their  restlessness  when  in  bed,  and 
the  bone-aches  which  disable  them  from  enjoying 
the  repose  of  the  night,  with  any  thing  like  the 
comfort  which  the  young  feel,  is  well  known  to  be 
frequently  the  situation  of  the  aged,  and  seems  to 
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be  referred  to  in  that  clause^  He  shall  rise  up  at 
the  voice  of  the  bird. 

I  cannot  easily  admit  the  paraphrase  of  Bishop 
Patrick  here:  "  Sound  sleep  departs  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  awakes  early  as  the  birds,  but  is  not  pleased 
at  all  with  their  son^s;''  since  it  is  common  to  all, 
the  young  and  the  healthy,  as  well  as  the  aged,  in 
the  East,  to  rise  with  the  dawn,  and  consequently 
with  the  beginning  of  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

"  In  this  country/'  Dr.  Richard  Chandler  ob- 
serves, on  the  account  of  the  heat,  it  is  usual  to 
rise  with  the  dawn."*  He  immediately  after  adds, 
that  about  day -break,  they  received  from  a  Greek 
with  a  respectable  beard,  who  acted  as  consul  for 
the  French  in  that  place,  a  present  of  fruit,  which 
they  had  with  other  things  for  breakfast. 

Rising  then  with  the  birds  belonged  to  every  age 
in  general  in  that  country ;  but  it  is  visible  that  ris- 
ing earlier  than  common  was  what  Solomon  meant. 
I  should  therefore  apprehend,  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Dr.  Mead  is  more  accurate  than  that  of 
Bishop  Patrick,  who  supposes  the  voice  of  the  bird 
means  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  is  in  the 
night,  before  the  dawning  of  the  day.f  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  Solomon  does  not  speak  of  the  birds 
in  the  plural,  but  of  the  bird,  the  bird  whose  voice 
was  first  heard  in  the  morning  of  all  the  feathered 
kind,  proclaiming  its  approach.  The  Septuagint 
indeed  translate  the  Hebrew  iiaii  tsippor,  by  the 

*  TraTels  ia  Asia  Minor,  p.  18. 

+  The  third  of  the  four  watches  of  the  night,  according  to  St, 
Markj  ch.  xiii.  35. 
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Greek  word  Xr^sQtov,  which  signifies  any  small  bird, 
or  particularly  the  sparrow.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
instance,  by  which  it  appears  that  those  translators 
did  not  discover  much  judgment  in  their  version.* 

The  change  of  person  in  this  clause  may  deserve 
some  attention,  as  it  may  shew  the  connexion  of 
this  clause  with  the  succeeding,  placing  it  in  a 
somewhat  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  has 
been  commonly  viewed.  Before,  the  royal  preacher 
represented  the  decays  of  age  by  what  happened 
in  a  house  to  the  servants,  or  the  women  ;  here, 
he  seems  to  speak  of  the  master  of  the  house,  HE 
shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,  and  by  that 
means  disconcert  the  daughters  of  song,  who,  after 
being  depressed,  and  much  neglected,  may  become 
at  length  quite  useless.  This  must  be  opened  a 
little  more  distinctly. 

And  all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought 
low. 

The  words  daughter  and  daughters  are  used  in 
the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  terms  father  and  son, 
in  a  manner  not  common  to  the  languages  of  the 
West,  and  with  very  different  meanings.  Some- 
times the  term  daughter  seems  to  be  added  to  a 
word,  without  any  discoverable  addition  to  the 
meaning.  So  Psalm  xvii.  8.,  Keep  me  as  the  ap- 
ple of  the  €t/e  is,  in  the  original,     as  the  black  (or 

*  As  n'T'fl:^  ts(tpeerah  signifies  the  morning  in  several  places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  it  is  likely  that  msv  tsippor  signifies  the 
cock  here,  or  mormng-bird  as  it  may  be  properly  termed,  seeing^ 
it  is  continually  employed  in  watching  for,  and  announcing,  the 
approach  of  day. — Edit. 
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pupil)  of  the  (laughter  of  the  eye,"  where  the 
daughter  of  the  eye  seems  to  mean  simply  the  eye  : 
the  same  may  be  observed.  Lam.  ii.  18.,  Let  tears 
run  doion  like  a  river  day  and  night  ;  give  thyself 
no  rest ;  let  not  the  apple  of  thine  eye  cease  ;  which 
is,  in  the  original,  let  not  the  daughter  of  tliine 
eye  cease/'  that  is,  simply,  let  not  thine  eye  cease, 
for  the  pupil  is  not  the  part  from  which  tears  flow. 

At  other  times  the  words  daughter  or  daughters 
seem  to  add  to  the  general  idea  something  of  a 
particular  nature.  So  Gen.  xlix.  22.,  Joseph  is  a 
fruitful  bough  by  the  well,  whose  branches  (whose 
daughters  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  run  over  the  wall  : 
here  the  word  daughters  apparently  mean  the  lesser 
bearing  boughs.  Bath  Kol,  (the  daughter  of  a 
voice,)  is  a  well-known  expression  among  the  Jews, 
which  signifies,  with  them3  not  every  voice  that  is 
heard,  but  a  voice  supposed  to  have  something  ora- 
cular in  it. 

It  may  be  difficult  then,  with  nice  precision^  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  words,  All  the 
daughters  of  music,"  or,  rather,  all  the  daughters 
of  song.  Women,  and  those  probably  both  young 
and  virgins,  were  undoubtedly  employed  in  singing 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  palaces  ;  for  Barzillai,  when 
he  dechned  going  to  reside  with  the  king  in  Jeru- 
salem, says.  Can  I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of 
singing  men  and  singing  women  ?  wherefore  then 
should  thy  servant  be  yet  a  burden  to  the  king  ? 
2  Sam.  xix.  35.  But  then  men  were  equally  em- 
ployed. The  daughters  of  song,  therefore,  mean 
not  restrictively  female  singers,  but  probably  every 
thing  belonging  to  song,  persons  of  both  sexes,  in- 
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struments  of  all  descriptions* — every  thing  con- 
cerned in  song. 

If  the  master  of  a  great  house  rose  before  dawn, 
he  prevented  the  music  of  the  morning,  and  dis- 
appointed the  musicians  of  the  house  ;  but  their 
being  brought  low,  or  absolutely  depressed,  seems 
to  mean  something  more,  and  may  probably  point 
at  that  deafness  of  which  Barzillai  complained,  in 
the  words  just  now  cited,  and  which  is  such  a  fre- 
quent attendant  on  old  age. 

To  make  every  reader  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  last  paragraph,  it  may  be  requisite  to  ob- 
serve, that,  according  to  the  Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainments,f  the  music  in  the  Eastern  palaces 
is  supposed  to  play  when  the  prince  begins  to 
rise:  the  premature  quitting  the  bed  then  before 
the  day  dawned,  must  have  been  disconcerting  to 
the  royal  musicians.  But  if  deafness  took  place, 
their  music  must  be  entirely  useless  as  to  the 
prince,  and  might  occasion  their  being  brought 
low  by  a  total  dismission,  as  David  was  dismissed 
by  Saul,  after  having  played  before  him  for  some 
time,J  when  the  evil  spirit  of  melancholy  troubled 
him.  Can  I  hear  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women  ?  said  Barzillai. 

Feeble  and  tottering  steps,  which  require  the 
support  of  a  staff,  are  another  attendant  on  old  age, 
according  to  the  Prophet  Zechariah,  ch.  viii.  4. 

*  And  accordingly  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  verb  nnttr^ 
yishshachoo^  shaU  be  brought  low,  is  not  feminine,  which  shew« 
the  or daughters  Aoes  not  mean  women  precisely  speaking, 
bnt  is  to  be  understood  of  every  thing  belonging  to  song. 

f  Vol.  IX.  p.  2I5  &c.  J  1  Sam.  xvii.  15. 
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Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  There  shall  yet 
old  men  and  old  women  dwell  in  the  streets  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  evert/  man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand 
for  very  age. 

And  to  this  effect  of  old  age  those  clauses  of  this 
xiith  of  Eccl.  literally  refer.  Also  when  they  shall 
be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  aud  fears  shall 
be  in  the  way  ;  but  they  are  designed^  1  presume, 
to  point  out  the  extreme  unfitness  of  old  age, 
particularly  in  princes,  to  conduct  dangerous  ea- 
terprizes. 

Dr  Chandler  frequently  complains,  in  his  Tra- 
vels, of  the  troublesome  and  dangerous  ascending 
and  descending  high  hills  that  he  had  to  pass  over, 
in  his  journeying  in  the  Lesser  Asia  ;  M.  Maun- 
drell  makes  the  like  complaint,  as  to  sevemi  parts 
of  his  way  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem.  An  ancient 
person  must  have  found  it  more  dangerous  still. 
Nay,  the  shuffling  and  tottering  steps  of  old  age 
might  make  people  afraid  of  their  travelling  in  less 
mountainous  roads,  as  a  staff  is  by  no  means  a  sure 
preservative  against  falling.  These  clauses  refer, 
I  should  apprehend,  to  this  well-grounded  concern 
for  the  aged.  Nor  was  travelling  on  horses  or 
asses  quite  safe  in  many  of  those  roads,  as  they 
often  found  it  necessary  to  alight  in  places  ;  and  if 
they  did  not,  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of  agi- 
lity might  well  make  them  frequently  tremble,  and 
their  attendants  for  them,  of  whom  this  clause 
seems  to  speak.  They  shall  be  afraid  (tremble  for 
them)  on  account  of  what  is  high. 

Dr.  Mead  was  not  willing  to  allow  that  the  next 
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clause.  And  the  almond-tree  shall Jlourhh,  was  de- 
signed to  express  gray-hcadedness,  though  it  is 
Very  commonly  so  interpreted. 

Dr.  Mead  objects  to  this  explanation,  among 
other  things,  that  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the 
almond-tree  does  not  agree  to  a  hoary  head,  as  they 
are  not  white,  but  purple.*  As  to  this,  1  would  ob- 
serve, that  they  are,  according  to  the  account  of 
others,  white,  with  a  purple  tinge,  so  slight  as  to  be 
"whiter  than  a  peach  blossom  ;f  and  so  as  to  lead 
Hasselquifit  when  describing  the  beauties  of  the 
spring  about  Smyrna  to  tell  us,  that  he  found  the 
almond-tree,  on  the  14th  of  February,  snow-white 
with  blossoms,  adorning  the  rising  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.;|;  If  Hasselquist  repre- 
sented the  almond-trees  as  snow-white,  a  writer  of 
the  age  of  Solomon  may  well  be  supposed  to  com- 
pare an  hoary  head  to  an  almond-tree  in  blossom^ 
as  the  ancients,  especially  poets,  are  by  no  means 
exact  in  their  describing  colours;  a  general  agree- 
ment satisfies  them.§ 

The  hair  of  the  Eastern  people  is  almost  uni- 
versally dark :  ||  an  old  man  then,  with  a  white  head, 

*  Medica  Sacra,  p.  44.  Praeterea,  quod  de  amygdali  floribus 
aiunt,  huic  rei  minime  convenire  videtur,  qui  n®n  album  sed  pur- 
pureum  colorem  exhibent. 

f  Lemery,  Diet,  des  Drogues,  Art.  Amygdala.  %  P.  28. 

§  Thus  even  St.  John  represents  our  Lord  as  saying,  Look  pr^ 
the  Jields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.    Others  repre- 
sent the  corn  then  as  of  the  colour  of  gold ;  and,  rigidly  speaking^, 
it  is  undoubtedly  more  yellow  than  white. 
,  11  Russell,  Vol.  I.  p.  99. 
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appears,  among  those  that  are  young,  somewhat 
like  an  almond-tree  in  blossom,  among  the  dark  un- 
clothed twigs  of  other  trees. 

The  Doctor's  explaining  it  of  the  deadening  the 
sense  of  smelhng  in  the  aged,  is  by  no  means  natural. 

Farther :  whether  gray-headedness  be,  or  be  not, 
what  is  emblematically  called  the  flourishing  of  the 
almond-tree,  the  gray-headedness  of  the  aged  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  there- 
fore, one  would  think,  would  be  hardly  omitted  in 
this  description  of  Solomon.  /  am  old  and  gray- 
headed,  said  Samuel  to  Israel,  when  he  was  giving 
up  the  government  of  that  people,  1  Sam.  xii.  2. ; 
With  us  are  both  the  gray-headed  and  very  aged 
men,  much  elder  than  thy  father,  said  Eliphaz  to 
Job,  chap.  XV.  10. ;  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man,  is 
a  precept  given  by  Moses  to  Israel,  Lev.  xix.  32. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  article,  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  the  explanation  the  lively  and  ingenious, 
but  inaccurate.  Monsieur  Voltaire  gives  of  this 
clause  of  Solomon.  He  supposes  it  means  bald- 
ness, in  a  poem  of  his,  in  which  he  pretends  to  give 
us  the  substance  of  this  paragraph.  "  Quand 
Tamandier  fleurira,  (c'est  a  dire,  quand  la  tete  sera 
chauve.y*  Too  often  this  witty  and  learned,  but 
prejudiced  writer,  apparently  misrepresents  the 
Scriptures  wilfully  ;  here  he  might  very  probably 
be  sincere:  but  it  seems  a  very  harsh  mode  of  re- 
presenting the  stripping  the  head  of  that  ornament 
that  is  so  graceful,  and  which  has  appeared  to  be  so 
in  the  eyes  of  the  generality  of  people,  as  well  as  of 
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Absalom^*  by  the  almond-tree's  being  covered  with 
most  beautiful  blossoms,  and  appearing  in  its  most 
highly-ornamented  state.  This,  in  another  writer, 
would  be  thought  to  look  very  much  like  a  blunder ; 
and  would  be  considered  as  a  strange  want  of  taste 
or  recollection. 

To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  though  baldness  is 
undoubtedly  a  frequent  attendant  on  old  age,  it  is 
hardly  ever  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  in  that  view. 
It  is  taken  notice  of  there  in  no  fewer  than  ten  or 
twelve  places,  but  never,  except  possibly  in  one 
place,  2  Kings  ii.  23.,  as  a  mark  of  age :  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  either  spoken  of  as  an  effect  of  disease, 
or  else  the  voluntary  laying  aside  that  ornament  of 
the  head,  in  token  of  affliction  and  mourning.  So 
the  Prophet  Amos  says,f  /  will  turn  your  feasts 
into  mourning,  and  all  your  songs  into  lamenta- 
lion;  and  I  will  bring  up  sackcloth  upon  all  loinSy 
and  baldness  upon  every  head  ;  and  I  will  make  it 
as  the  mourning  of  an  only  son,  and  the  end  thereof 
as  a  bitter  day.  How  astonishing  is  it,  that  thig 
man  of  genius  should  make  baldness  one  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  bitterness  of  old  age,  which 
the  Scriptures  neither  mention ;  nor  is  it,  in  fact^ 
cine  of  those  things  that  render  old  age  days  con- 
cerning which  we  are  forced  to  say,  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  them  !  And  if  it  did,  how  odd  to  sup- 
pose baldness,  or  the  loss  of  hair,  was  emblemati- 
cally represented  by  the  appearance  of  blossoms  on 
an  almond-tree,  when  young  leaves  on  a  tree  are  so 


*  2  Sam.  xir.  25,  26. 


+  Chapi  riii.  1(K 
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often  compared  to  hair  by  the  poets ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  coming"  on  of  blossoms  on  an  almond- 
tree  must  be  understood  to  be  the  very  reverse  of 
baldness : 

Diffugere  nives;  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis, 
Arboribusque  comce, 

HoR.  Carm.  Lib.  i?.  Ode  7. 

Unluckily  the  thought  does  not  appear  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Francis : 

The  snow  dissolves,  the  field  its  verdure  spreads; 
The  trees  high  wave  in  air  their  leafy  heads. 

Nor  in  this  translation  of  the  21st  ode  of  the  first 
book.    Dauph.  Ed. 

Vos  laetam  fluviis,  &  nemorum  coma, 
Quaecuiique  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 
Nigris  aot  Erymanthi 
Sylvis,  aut  viridis  Gragi. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  though  Dr.  Mead's 
reason  against  understanding  the  blossoming  of  the 
almond-tree  as  an  emblem  of  gray-headedness,  de- 
duced from  the  colour  of  those  blossoms,  is  not 
valid;  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  what  he  says  of 
gray-headedness  being  consi'^tent  with  vigorous  and 
Unailing  old  age,  is  very  just;  to  which  we  may 
also  add,  that  it  is  very  untoward  to  suppose  that 
the  appearance  of  these  blossoms,  which  marks  out 
the  finishing  of  the  winter,  the  coming  on  of  the 
spring,  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  year,  and  exhi- 
bits the  tree  in  all  its  beauty,  should  be  used  to  re- 
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present  the  approach  of  the  winter  of  human  life, 
followed  by  death,  and  a  disappearing  from  the  land 
of  the  living.  Surely  the  one  can  hardly  be  in- 
tended to  be  descriptive  of  the  other !  and  if  not, 
some  other  explanation  must  be  sought  for ;  though 
this  explanation  seems  very  early  to  have  obtained, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  translation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

I  am  not  willing  however  to  admit  the  translation 
of  this  clause,  which  supposes  that  writer  meant^  to 
point  out  that  kind  of  imbeciliity  which  attended 
the  old  age  of  David,  according  to  what  is  said, 
1  Kings  i.  4. 

Such  an  effect  of  age,  in  the  view  of  an  Asiatic 
prince,  as  we  all  know  the  writer  of  this  book  ^as, 
and  who  had  himself  a  most  numerous  seraglio, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  bitternesses  of  old  age ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  expression  would  neither  be  hieroglyphical  nor 
distant  enough. 

If  then  we  consider  that  watchers  were  often 
employed  in  royal  houses,  and  mounted  from  time 
to  time  their  place  of  observation,  to  see  how  mat- 
ters stood  abroad  ;*  and  on  the  other,  that  if  we 
neglect  the  points,  the  Hebrew  word  11"%^  shaked, 
transkted  almond-tree,  may  be  translated  matcher, 
I  should  think  the  clause  may  naturally  enough  be 
decyphered,  by  explaining  it  of  the  frequency  of 
the  attendance  of  physicians,  who  appear  oftenest 
at  court,  and  flourish  most  there,  when  the  master 
of  such  a  palace  is  in  a  very  declining  state,  and 


2^Sam.  xriii.  24.;  and  still  Eoore  in  pointy  2  Sam.  xiil.  34. 
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drawing  near  to  death.  Asa,  in  the  thirty  and 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  was  diseased  in  his  feet, 
until  his  disease  was  exceeding  great ;  yet  in  his 
disease  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  phy- 
sicians* 

The  function  of  a  ph3^sician  with  regard  to  the 
body,  and  of  a  watchman  with  respect  to  a  palace, 
are  not  unlike :  they  both  appear  from  time  to  time 
at  court ;  but  much  more  observable,  as  well  as  fre- 
quently, in  seasons  of  apprehension  and  danger, 
than  at  other  times. 

To  go  on:  When  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
would  inform  us,  that  Moses,  though  120  years  old, 
appeared  to  have  a  vigour  to  the  last,  to  which  old 
age  is,  in  common,  a  stranger,  it  expresses  this  cir- 
cumstance in  the  following  terms  :  His  eye  was  not 
dim ;  nor  his  natural  force  abated;  or,  as  the  margin 
translates  it  more  literally,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 

nor  the  moisture  fled,"  nrt  D3  i^b^velo  nas  lechoh.-f 
Accordingly,  I  should  think,  that  it  is  of  this  disap- 
pearing of  moisture  in  old  age,  that  the  last  clauses 
of  this  allegorical  description  of  declining  life  are  to 
be  understood:  And  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a 
burden,  and  desire  shall  fail.  But  as  this  does  not 
immediately  appear,  the  sentiment  ought  to  be  a 
little  explained  and  illustrated. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe,  that  the  word 
which  is  translated  natural  force,  but  which  signifies 
moisture,  is  used  to  express  the  moistness  of  a  living 
tree,  or  of  a  branch  just  pulled  off,  in  opposition  to  a 
tree  that  is  dead,  or  a  branch  that  has  been  pulled  off. 


*  2  Chron.  xyI.  21. 

3 
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so  long  as  to  be  dried,  having  lost  its  freshness  and 
its  leaves  :  so  it  is  used  to  express  the  greenness 
of  the  withs  by  which  Samson  was  bound  ;*  and 
the  freshness  of  the  twigs  Jacob  peeled,  and  set 
before  the  cattle  of  Laban  :f  it  occurs  also  in  Ezek. 
xvii.  24.,  And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
know  tliat  I  the  Lord  have  brought  down  the 
high  tree,  have  exalted  the  low  tree,  have  dried  up 
the  green  tree,  and  have  made  the  dry  tree  to  flou- 
rish ;  and  in  like  manner  in  some  others  passages. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  remairked,  that  the 
learned  have  taken  notice,  and  with  justness,  that 
the  verb  blW^  yistahel  is  improperly  translated 
^all  be  a  burden  ;  it  undoubtedly  means,  what- 
ever may  be  the  insect  the  royal  preacher  bad  in 
view  here,  that  this  insect  should  burden  or  load 
itself — should  grow  heavy  by  its  feeding  vora- 
ciously. 

Thirdly.  It  seems  that  Solomon  refers  not  to 
the  grasshopper  in  this  clause,  but  the  locust ;  and 
our  translators  have  so  rendered  the  original  word 
aJTT  chagab,  2  Chron.  vii.  13. 

The  insecteology  of  the  Holy  Land  has  not  been 
examined  vith  that  accuracy,  and  to  that  extent, 
that  could  be  wished ;  but  since  Goi>,  in  answer 
to  that  solemn  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, according  to  that  passage  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles  which  I  just  now  cited,  declared,  that 
if  He  should  shut  up  heaven  that  there  would  be 
no  rain,  or  command  those  insects,  that  we  are 
now  enquiring  about,  to  devour  the  land,  or  send 


*  Judges  XYi,  7,  8. 


+  Geiu  XXX,  37. 
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a  pestilence  among  the  people;  that  if  his  people 
humbled  themselves  before  him,  he  would  be  at- 
tentive to  their  prayers  in  that  place,  we  cannot 
easily  make  any  doubt  of  the  word's  meaning  the 
locust,  or  wonder  that  our  translators  should  so 
render  the  word  in  that  passage. 

For  this  declaration  was  made  in  ansvrer  to 
Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  : 
but  his  supphcation  was,  that  if  the  heaven  should 
be  shut  up,  and  there  should  be  no  rain  :  or  if 
there  should  be  famine,  if  pestilence,  blasting, 
mildew,  locust  or  caterpillar,  that  then  God  would 
hear  them,  when  they  should  spread  forth  their 
hands  towards  that  place  ;  to  which  is  to  be  added 
the  consideration,  that  the  grasshopper  is  an  in- 
offensive animal,  or  at  least  not  remarkably  nox- 
ious, and  by  no  means  a  proper  subject  for  de- 
precation in  the  Temple. 

This  circumstance  also  shews  the  cicada*  could 
not  be  meant  by  the  Hebrew  term  here,  as  some 
of  the  curious  have  supposed  ;  for  though  the  noise 
they  make  is  extremely  disagreeable  and  disturb- 
ing, as  Dr.  Richard  Chandler  complains  in  his  late 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,f  yet  it  is  not  an  insect  so 

*  An  insect  something;  like  a  grasshopper,  and  therefore  the 
word  cicada  is  often  so  translated,  but  considerably  different 
from  it,  and  unknown  in  England. 

f  The  complaint  this  gentleman  makes  of  them  is,  that  they 
are  extremely  troublesome  in  the  day-time,  making  a  very  loud, 
ugly,  screaking  noise,  as  some  affirm,  with  their  wings  ;  and 
that  if  one  begins,  others  join,  and  the  disagreeable  concert 
becomes  universal;  and  that  after  a  dead  pause,  as  it  were  on 
a  signal,  it  commences  again.    Dr.  Shaw,  years  ago,  made 
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distressing  to  them,  as  to  allow  us  to  imagine  it 
was  i  subject  of  solemn  prayer  in  the  temple. 
The  disturbing  them  in  their  noon-tide  naps,  and 
the  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  so  as  to  occa- 
sion a  famine,  are  evils  of  a  very  different  mag- 
nitude. 

As  to  what  is  said  in  the  xiith  of  Ecclesiastes,  it 
will  easily  be  imagined,  that  their  noise  must  be 
peculiarly  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  aged,  who 
naturally  love  quiet,  and  are  commonly  unable 
to  bear  much  noise  :  but  as  this  quality  of  old  age 
has  been  before  pointed  out,  it  would  on  that  ac- 
count be  improper  to  explain  this  clause  of  the  ci- 
cada ;  and  much  more  so,  as  I  have  shewn,  from 
the  answer  of  God  to  Solomon's  dedicatory  prayer, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Hebrew  word  here 
can  mean  the  cicada  ;  but  it  is  very  naturally  un- 
derstood of  the  locust. 

Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  the  coming  of 
destructive  flights  of  locusts  ?  Those  that  came 
upon  Egypt,  Moses  tells  us,  did  eat  every  herb 
and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  and  there  remained 
not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs 
of  the  field,  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt* 
Agreeably  to  which,  le  Bruyn  tells  us,  that  when 
he  was  at  Rama^  near  Jerusalem,  he  was  told  there, 

much  the  same  complaint ;  adding,  that  they  are  squalling  some- 
times two  or  three  hours  without  ceasing ;  thereby  too  often 
disturbing  the  studies,  or  the  short  repose  that  is  frequently  in- 
dulged, in  these  hot  climates,  at  those  hours,  he  means,  from 
mid-day  to  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  in  the  hotter  months 
of  the  summer.  P.  186. 
^  Exod.  X,  15, 
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that  once  they  were  so  destructive,  that  in  the  space 
of  two  hours  they  eat  up  all  the  herbage  round 
Rama ;  and  that  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
house  in  which  he  lodged  there  they  eat  the  very 
stalks  of  the  artichoke  down  to  the  ground.* 

If  in  the  last  place  we  recollect,  that  green  fields 
and  vineyards,  which  the  locusts  are  described  as 
devouring,  are  represented  as  objects  of  desire. 
They  shall  lament  for  the  pleasant  fields,  for 
the  fruitful  vine,  according  to  the  margin,  the 
fields  of  desire  ;f  again.  Ye  have  built  houses  of 
heion  stone,  hut  ye  shall  not  dwell  in  them :  ye 
have  planted  pleasant  vineyards,  (or  vineyards  of 
desire,)  but  ye  shall  not  drink  the  wine  of  them 
we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  royal  preacher,  when,  after  having 
described  the  locust  as  growing  heavy  by  its  de- 
predations, he  adds,  and  desire  shall  fail,  i.  e.,  and 
every  green  thing  shall  disappear :  to  which  state  of 
things  in  the  vegetable  world,  when  every  tree  was 
stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  looked  as  just  dead,  he 
compares  the  human  body,  which  through  age  ap- 
pears shrunk  up,  without  moisture,  and  ready  to  die. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  an  easy  and  popular 
way  of  explaining  these  emblematical  representa- 
tions of  age :  the  circumstances  pointed  out  are 

*  Tome  ir.  p.  152.  This  also  may  be  of  use  to  shew,  that 
the  depredations  of  the  locust  might  be  not  improperly  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  a  house  and  its  inhabitants  :  the  great  have 
not  only  their  gardens  sometimes  adjoining  to  their  houses,  but 
various  flowering  shrubs  in  their  court-yards,  according  to  Dr. 
Russell,  Vol.  I.  p.  33. 

+  Jsa.  xxxii.  1%  t  Amos  t,  11. 
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not  those  the  knowledge  of  which  arises  from  deep 
medical  learning ;  but  are  obvious  to  the  vulgajr 
eye,  and  are  mentioned  with  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  distinctness  in  the  Scriptures.  The  emblems 
also  representing  them  are  derived  from  customs, 
occurrences,  and  the  state  of  nature  in  the  East ; 
and  I  hope  will  appear  sufficiently  accommodated  to 
the  Oriental  taste.  How  far  such  an  explanation 
may  appear  admissible,  I  leave  to  the  candour  of 
the  reader  to  determine. 

Rut  before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  paragraph,  I 
would  just  observe,  that  1  am  sensible  a  very  in- 
genious writer  supposes,  that  the  first  verse  of  this 
chapter  refers  to  old  age  :  but  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and 
5th,  to  some  season  of  epidemic  sickness,  perhaps 
to  a  time  in  which  the  pestilence  rages  ;  and  he  il- 
lustrates this  interpretation  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity and  learning,  at  a  considerable  length.* 
But  as  this  mingling  the  description  of  old  age, 
^nd  of  pestilential  or  other  epidemic  mortal  dis- 
eases together,  renders  the  subject  too  complex 
and  intricate,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  he  opposes  the  days  of  youth  to  this  evil  time 
that  was  to  come.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth;  whereas,  according  to  this  writer, 
he  should  rather  have  said    Remember  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  health,"  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  adhere  to  the  common  system,  and  suppose  the 
whole  is  a  description  of  old  age  ;  the  2d  verse,  of 
that  time  of  life  in  general,  its  winter ;  and  the 
three  succeeding' verses  should  be  applied  to  par- 


*  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  and  August,  1752. 
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ticular  circumstances,  which  are  wont  to  attend  in 
common  the  decline  of  life,  some  laboiiring  under 
one  complaint^  and  others  under  a  different  kind 
of  bitterness.  Nevertheless  it  must  Undoubtedly 
be  admitted,  that  it  becomes  the  young  devoutly 
to  remember  God  in  the  early  part  of  life,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  sorrows  that  attend  old  ag'e, 
but  on  account  too  of  the  terrors,  that  must  be 
expected  to  come  on  the  irreligious,  in  times  of 
general  sickness  and  mortality  ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  that  he  has  illustrated  his  expla- 
nation with  great  ingenuity. 

Nothing  needs  to  be  said  by  way  of  illustration 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  verse,  which  may 
considered  as  forming  the  third  part  of  this  remark- 
able paragraph  of  Solomon,  since  every  one  admits 
that  a  man's  long  home  means  the  grave ;  and  it 
has  been  elsewhere  shewn,  that  in  mourning  for 
the  dead  they  went  about  the  streets,  or  drew 
themselves  into  a  circle  as  they  lamented  them  in 
their  procession  in  the  streets. 

OBSERVATION  XIV. 

Further  Remarks  on  Solomon's  Picture  of  old 

Age. 

The  latter  part  of  this  description  the  very  inge- 
nious Dr.  Mead  seems  to  have  thought  much  more 
difficult  to  explain  than  the  preceding  images ;  and 
indeed  to  be  so  extremely  enigmatical,  that  nothing- 
less  than  the  peiletration  of  an  Oedipus  could  dery- 

VOL    III.  O 
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pberit.*  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  such  sagacity; 
but  I  should  suppose,  the  considering'  this  sixth  verse 
as  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  corpse  of  a 
prince,  after  a  man  is  gone  to  his  long  home,  and 
the  mourners  have  gone  about  the  streets,  is  an 
observation  of  great  consequence  to  the  due  ex- 
planation of  that  part  of  this  celebrated  paragraph. 

That  he  is  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  be- 
tween the  interment  of  the  body  and  its  total  dis- 
solution, or  return  to  its  original  earth,  is,  1  think, 
sufficiently  clear.  The  order  in  which  he  has 
ranged  the  particulars  of  the  description,  requires 
us  to  understand  the  words  after  this  manner  :  first, 
he  speaks  of  the  infirmities  attending  old  age; 
then  the  burial  of  the  body,  and  the  solemn  mourn- 
ing of  survivors ;  then  of  what  succeeds  until 
it  is  dissolved,  and  becomes  mingled  with  tlije  earth 
from  whence  it  was  taken. 

That  it  is  the  state  of  the  corpse  of  a  prince^ 
after  interment,  that  is  described,  not  only  agrees 
best  with  the  quality  of  the  writer,  but  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  representation ;  for  there  he 
compares  the  body  not  to  a  common  house,  but  a 
palace  where  guards  were  posted,  ( when  the  keepers 
oj  the  house  shall  tremble  ;)  and  musicians  were 
in  continual  waiting,  ( and  all  the  daughters  of 
music  shall  be  brought  low.) 

If  it  be  the  description  of  the  state  of  the 

*  Quip  haclGRUS  dicta  sunt,  difficiUimos  explicatus  non  ha- 
bent.  Tria  autem,  quae  concionem  concludunt,  incommoda 
revera  sunt  asnigmata,  et  CEdipi  conjectoris  indigent ;  qui 
tamen  cum,  saltern  me  judice,  nondum  repertus  sit,  ipse  pr» 
viribos  ea  solvere  ccnabor. 
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corpse  of  a  prince,  after  its  interment,  decaying-, 
and  returning  to  its  dust,  it  will  not  be  disagree- 
able to  introduce  an  attempt  to  explain  the  des- 
cription by  placing  before  my  reader  the  account 
Josephus  gives  of  the  state  of  King  Herod's  body^ 
when  carried  out  to  burial.    It  is  given  us  in  the 
17th  book  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities  ;  and  to  this 
purpose.    Archelaus,  being  desirous  to  do  honour 
to  himself  by  burying  his  father  Herod  with  great 
pomp,     the  body  was  carried  forth  laid  upon  a 
couch  of  gold^  adorned  with  precious  stones  of 
great  value,  and  of  divers  kinds.    The  mattress 
was  purple;  and  it  was  wrapped  up  in  vestments  of 
the  like  colour,  adorned  with  a  diadem,  a  crown 
of  gold  placed  above  its  head ;  and  a  sceptre  was 
in  its  right  hand.    His  sons  and  kindred  surround- 
ed the  couch.    His  soldiers  followed  in  due  order. 
After  them  came  live  hundred  servants  carrying- 
perfumes.    In  this   order   they  marched  to  the 
place  of  interment.''* 

I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  that  we  have 
any  account  of  his  sepulchre's  having  been  opened  ; 
but  many  royal  tombs  have,  as  well  as  others 
in  which  persons  of  great  distinction  have  been 
laid.  Some  have  been  found  casually,  some  have 
been  designedly  and  respectfully  uncovered ;  in 
order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  curious  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  dead  bod}^,  and  its 
habiliments,  after  having  been  interred  hundreds 
of  years,  and  been  previously  embalmed  before 
burial^  or  undergone  other  operations  designed 


Vol.  I.  p.  S48,  849.  ed.  Havcrc, 
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to  retard  its  dissolution,  according*  to  the  different 
modes  that  have  prevailed  in  different  countries  or 
different  ages.  So  I  think  the  tomb  of  Edward 
the  firstj  in  Westminster  Abbey,  w^as  not  long  since 
opened  for  these  purposes. 

But  the  last  account  of  this  kind,  on  which  I 
have  cast  my  eye,*  is  that  of  a  Tartarian  prince, 
supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Gcnghiz-Khan, 
the  founder  of  a  very  large  empire,  which  at  one 
time  comprehended  almost  all  Asia.f  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried  4  or  500  years,  whea 
the  barrowj  under  wliich  he  was  interred  was 
opencd,§  by  order  of  the  Russian  court,  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  officer  that  was  sent  on  this  employment, 
we  are  told,  upon  taking  a  survey  of  the  num- 
berless monuments  of  the  dead  spread  over  this 
great  desert,  concluded  tliat  the  barrow  of  the 
largest  dimensions  most  probably  contained  the  re- 
mains of  the  prince,  or  chief.  And  he  was  not 
mistaken  ;  for,  after  removing  a  very  deep  cover- 
ing of  earth  and  stones,  the  workmen  came  to 
three  vaults  constructed  of  stones,  of  rude  work- 
manship, &c. 

That  wherein  the  prince  was  deposited,  which 
was  in  the  centre,  and  the  largest  of  the  three, 
was  easily  distinguished  by  the  sword^  spear,  bow, 

*  Archffiologla,  Vol.  II.  art.  33,  34.  +  P.  231. 

%  The  tumulus,  or  artificial  hill  of  earth  or  stones,  under 
which  sort  of  hills  formerly  in  England  the  dead  were  buried, 
and  of  which  many  are  still  to  be  seen. 

§  P.  223, 
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quiver  and  arrow^  which  lay  behind  him  

The  body  of  the  prince  was  in  a  reclining'  posture, 
upon  a  sheet  of  pure  gold^  extending*  from  head  to 
foot ;  and  another  sheet  of  g'old,  of  the  like  di- 
mensions, was  spread  over  him.  He  was  wrapt 
in  a  rich  mantle,  bordered  with  gold,  and  studded 
with  rubies  and  emeralds.  His  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  arms  naked,  and  without  any  ornament. 

In  the  lesser  vault*  lay  the  princess,  distin- 
guished by  her  female  ornaments.  She  was  placed 
reclining  against  the  wall,  with  a  gold  chain  of 
many  links,  set  with  rubies,  round  her  neck,  and 
gold  bracelets  round  her  arms.  The  head,  breast, 
and  arms,  were  naked.  The  body  was  covered 
with  a  rich  robe,  but  without  any  border  of  gold, 
or  jewels,  and  was  laid  on  a  sheet  of  fine  gold, 
and  covered  over  with  another.  The  four  sheets 
of  gold  weighed  401b.  The  robes  of  both  looked 
fair  and  complete  ;  but,  upon  touching,  crumbled 
into  dust.'*f 

The  royal  robes  of  Herod,  in  which  Josephus 
tells  us  he  was  buried  in  Hke  manner,  soon  crum- 
bled, without  doubt,  into  dust;  and  to  the  effects 
on  the  spices  and  perfumes  laid  in  the  earth — the 
loss  of  their  fragancy  which  they  must  first  undergo, 
and  then  their  dissolution  into  earth  too,  one  would 
be  disposed  to  think  Solomon  refers  in  the  6th  ver. 
in  which  he  describes  the  events  intervening  be- 
tween man's  being  conducted  to  his  long  home, 
verse  5,  and  the  body's  returning  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  mentioned  verse  7.  There  are  four  clauses  in 
this  6th  verse,  which  Dr.  Mead  reduces  to  three 


*  In  the  third  lay  the  prince's  horse. 
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particulars,  the  pitcher's  beini^  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain^ and  the  wheel  being-  broken  at  the  cistern, 
plainly  relating*  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  what- 
ever it  was:  and  as  Dr.  Mead  reduced  the  four 
clauses  to  three  particulars,  I  may  be  excused  per- 
haps in  bringing  them  down  to  two — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  insignia  of  dignity;  and  the  perfumes 
which  were  placed  with  the  corpse  in  the  sepul- 
chre, becoming  inodorous  first,  and  afterwards  rot- 
ting, so  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  common 
earth. 

So  the  admonition  will  amount  to  this,  Remem" 
ber  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  before 
the  winter  of  life  arrives;  before  the  various  com- 
plaints of  old  age  take  place,  its  blindness,  deafness, 
&c. ;  before  thou  art  carried  to  the  grave ;  before 
those  effects  appear  that  more  immediately  precede 
thy  mingling  with  the  earthy  and  thy  becoming  un- 
distinguished from  common  dust;  for  hope  in  God 
can  only  cheer  thee  in  the  feeling,  or  the  thinking, 
of  any  of  these  circumstances. 

The  thought  will  readily  be  allowed  to  be  agree- 
able ;  but  the  interpretation  may  be  looked  upon  as 
arbitrary.  Let  me  attempt  to  spread  a  little  proba- 
bility over  it. 

Herod  vvas  buried  in  royal  robes ;  but  purple 
vestments  were  not  the  only  apparel  worn  by 
princes.  When  Herod  Agrippa  was  struck  with 
death,  in  the  theatre  of  Cesarea,  St.  Luke  tells  us 
he  was  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  and  sitting  upon 
his  throne:*  but  Josephus,  expressing  more  dis* 


*  .A-cts  xiii.  21. 
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tinctly  the  meaning  of  this  general  term,  informs 
us,  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  vestment  all  of  silver, 
of  admirable  texture;  and  that,  going  early  into  the 
theatre,  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  created  such  a 
splendor,  as  that  some  flatterers  took  occasion  from 
thence  to  salute  him  as  more  than  a  mortal.* 

There  might  be  something  particularly  curious 
in  the  workmanship  of  this  robe :  but  the  interweav- 
ing threads  of  precious  metal,  along  with  other 
materials,  was  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Moses ;  and  Solomon  must  have  seen  the  vestment, 
or  one  exactly  like  it  that  Moses  was  directed  to 
make,  for  the  high-priests  to  wear  on  particular 
eolemn  occasions.  He  made  the  ephod  of  gold, 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen.  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin 
plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the 
blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and 
in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning  work.  And  the 
curious  girdle  of  his  ephod,  that  was  upon  it,  was 
of  the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof ;  of 
gold,  blue,  &c.*'f  If  gold  was  thus  interwoven, 
every  one  must  allow  that  silver  might,  after  the 
same  manner. 

And  as  the  Ambs  of  the  Holy  Land  now  wear 
girdles  embroidered  with  gold,  or  of  gold  and  silver 
tissue,];  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  it  is  incredible 
that  such  were  in  use  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  who 
was  so  remarkable  for  magnificence. 

Farther,  it  appears  from  John  xi.  that  whatever 
the  ancient  Jews  were  buried  in,  whether  a  wind- 

*  Antiq.  lib.  19,  cap.  8,  §  2.  +  Exod.  xxxix.  2,  3,  5. 

X  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  par.  M.  de  la  Roque,  chap.  16. 
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ing-sheet^  or  in  some  of  their  best  garments,  they 
were  not  merely  wrapped  loosely  about  them,  but 
fastened  with  proper  bandages;  for  when  our  Lord 
called  Lazarus  to  come  forth  from  the  grave,  he 
came  forth,  it  is  said,  bound  hand  and  foot  V)ith 
grave  clothes :  and  his  face  was  bound  about  with 
a  napkin.  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Loose  him,  and 
let  him  go.^ 

What  length  of  bandage  was  applied  by  the  an- 
cient Jews  at  their  death  we  are  no  where,  that  I 
know  of,  told:  nor  are  we  informed,  how  it  fastened 
the  sepulchral  vestment  close  to  the  dead  body.  As 
to  the  old  Egyptians,  we  know  that  they  made  use 
of  a  vast  length  of  filletting ;  and  the  arms,  legs, 
and  trunk,  were  all  covered  over  and  over  again 
with  it.  And  though  Mr.  Wood,  with  all  his  care, 
and  all  his  olFers,  could  not  procure  a  whole  Palmy- 
rene  mummy  ;f  yet,  from  the  fragments  he  found, 
he  was  able  to  pronounce  their  way  of  embalming 
was  perfectly  like  that  of  the  Egyptians.  But  the 
manner  of  applying  bandages  to  a  Jewish  corpse 
is  not  known :  however,  it  is  certain,  from  wht^t  is 
said  of  Lazarus,  they  were  not  wrapped  in  their 
grave-clothes  loosely,  but  bound  up  in  them  by  a 
bandage,  so  as  to  confine  them  hand  and  foot. 

This  bandage,  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  the  silver 
cord  here.  A  robe  of  cloth  of  silver  was  worn  by 
Herod  Agrippa  in  life,  suiting  his  royal  dignity : 
and  a  bandage  resembUng  modern  Eastern  girdles, 
a  bandage  of  silver  and  fine  linen,  might  be  era- 
ployed  to  swathe  deceased  princes,  in  or  before  the 
time  of  Solomon.    But  after  a  few  centuries,  these 


*  Vers^  44. 
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bandages,  like  the  robes  of  the  Tartar  prince,  by 
the  effluvia  of  the  enveloped  body  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding; earth,  would  be  unable  to  keep  the  burial- 
clothes  in  a  proper  position,  would  decay,  would 
lose  their  hold,  would  crumble  to  dust — Remem- 
ber thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  for  the 
grave  is  thy  long  home ;  and  all  the  magnificence  of 
sepulchral  habits,  on  which  thou  mayest  vainly  set 
thy  mind,  as  some  softening  to  the  horrors  of  that 
abode,  will  fade,  will  vanish  away  it  is  the  re- 
semblance of  the  power,  the  goodness,  the  faithful- 
ness of  thy  Creator,  that  gave  life  at  first,  and  who 
can  raise  the  dead,  that  only  can  give  comfort  to 
the  wise  man,  when  he  thinks  of  that  state  through 
which  he  must  pass. 

If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  the  second  clause 
will  not  be  difficult,  being  in  course  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  diadem — the  fillet  or  cap  of  honour 
which  the  Eastern  princes  wore  upon  their  heads, 
and  in  one  of  which  the  head  of  Herod  was  in- 
closed, when  he  was  carried  to  burial,  according 
to  Josephus.f 

A  diadem,  into  whose  texture  gold  thread  was 
wrought,  was  equally  liable  to  be  rotted  with  silver 
bandages  that  held  the  vestments  of  the  head  in 
proper  order. 

Our  translators  render  the  Hebrew  word  rh^  guh 

*  An  apocryphal  writer  seems  to  have  had  a  thought  of  this 
kind  in  view,  when  he  compares  an  idol  "  to  a  dead  body  that 
is  cast  into  the  dark.  And  you  shall  know  them  to  be  no  gods  by 
the  bright  purple  that  rotteth  upon  them,"  &c.  Baruch  vi.  71, 72. 

+  Who  tells  us  the  crown  of  solid  gold  was  placed  higher  than 
bis  head ;  the  diadem,  another  royal  ornament,  wrapped  about  it. 
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lath,  howl — or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken  but 
as  the  word  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
to  roll  round,  and  from  which  is  derived  the  word 
that  signifies  a  book  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  it  may  be 
understood  of  what  was  w  orn  upon,  or  rolled  about 
the  head^  by  people  of  high  distinction. 

But  it  may  appear  more  difficult  to  make  out 
what  connexion  there  can  be  supposed  to  be  be- 
tween a  sepulchre,  or  the  state  of  a  body  decaying 
in  it,  and  a  broken  pitcher  or  fractured  water-wheeL 
It  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  difficulty.  But  when  it 
is  remembered,  that  pitchers  and  wheels  were  made 
use  of  for  watering  gardens,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  the  Eastern  sepulchres  are  fre- 
quently adorned  with  sweet-smelling  herbs  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  rendered  less  disgustful  to  the 
senses  by  perfumes,  and  being  anointed  with  fra- 
grant oils,  and  anciently  by  large  quantities  of  spices 
and  odoriferous  substances  deposited  in  them:  the 
representing  the  disappearing  of  these  matters  in  a 
long  neglected  sepulchral  edifice  or  cave,  where 
the  body  is  nearly  reduced  to  dust,  by  the  image  of 
a  broken  pitcher,  or  water-wheel,  may  not  appear 
to  be  so  remote  from  Oriental  managements,  as  to 
be  more  unnatural  than  some  other  expositions 
which  have  been  proposed^  or  patronized,,  by  the 
learned. 

But  this,  which  I  would  propose  as  what  may  be 
a  probable  solution  of  these  words  of  this  enigmati-^ 
cal  paragraph^  requires  to  be  set  forth  more  dis- 
tinctly. 

Many  authors  have  given  an  account  of  the  co- 
vering the  graves  of  the  dead^  among  the  Greeks 
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and  Romans  of  former  times,  with  fragrant  leaves 
and  flowers ;  and  some  have  observed  that  it  ob- 
tains in  more  Eastern  and  Southern  countries.  The 
Turks  sometimes  practise  it,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shewn ;  the  room  of  Ali  Dey,  in  Barbary,  being 
decorated,  for  forty  days  successively,  with  flowers, 
and  surrounded  with  people  praying  for  him.  But 
what  is  more.  Dr.  Shaw  has  remarked,*  that  their 
burial-places  are  adorned  with  flowers  planted  in 
them  and  growing  as  in  a  garden,  as  I  had  occasion 
to  remark  under  a  preceding  Observation.  I  have 
met  with  similar  accounts  elsewhere. f 

We  shall  not,  after  this  account,  w^onder  at 
some  articles  in  D'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque  Ori^ 
entale,  in  which  lie  tells  us,  that  the  place  in  which 
is  the  tomb  of  the  I  man  Riza,  is  called  the  odorife- 
rous Garden ;  J  that  the  place  in  which  Mohammed 
the  great  Prophet  lies  interred  is  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Flowery  Meadow,  or  the  Garden  ;§ 
to  which  is  to  be  added  what  he  says  under  the  ar- 
ticle racudhah,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  this 
word,  which  signifies  in  Arabic  a  garden,  or  mea- 
dow full  of  flowers,  is  often  used  by  Mussulmans 
for  the  sepulchre  of  some  person  celebrated  for  his 
learning  or  piety ;  for  in  fact  such  burial-places 
are  often  a  sort  of  gardens. 

If  they  are  gardens,  they  must  in  that  dry  coun- 
try frequently  want  Avatering.  Accordingly,  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  compares  the  state  of  a  people 
given  up  to  destruction  and  desolation,  to  that  of  an 
oak  whose  leaf  faded,  and  that  of  a  garden  which 

*  P.  219.  +  See  RauwolfF,  in  particular,  p.  46. 

X  Art.  AU  ben  Moussa  al  Kadhera.  ^  Art.  Medinah. 
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had  no  water.*  A  sepulchre  garden  then  must 
want  watering,  as  well  as  others:  and  accordingly, 
I  well  remember  to  have  read  an  account  of  the 
Carrying  water  to  water  those  flowens,  &c.  that 
were  planted  in  the  burial-places,  though  I  cannot 
at  this  time  recollect  the  author  ;  as  well  of  others 
that  carry  fresh  flowers  and  leaves,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  tombs  of  their  dead  relations  and 
friends,  to  replace  those  they  had  before  left  there, 
which  having  been  separated  from  the  roots  on 
which  they  grew,  of  course  soon  fade  and  decay. 

The  Jews,  in  V\ke  manner,  in  ancient  times 
were  fond   of  making  their   burial-places  smell 
agreeably.    It  was  their  manner,  St.  John  tells  us, 
to  bury  their  dead  with  perfumes,  John  xix.  40.  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  in  places  planted  with 
flowers  and  sweet  smelling  herbs,  or  gardens.  So 
we  find  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  prepared  a  tomb 
for  himself  in  a  garden, f  in  which  our  Lord  was 
buried :  so  we  find  king  Manasseh  was  buried  in  a 
garden,*!  the  garden  of  his  own  house,  which  the 
author  of  the  2d  book  of  Chronicles  expresses  by 
the  phrase  of  burying  him  in  his  own  house. §  Ac- 
cording to  this,  Joab  was  buried  too  in  a  garden, 
for  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in'  his  own  house 
in  the  wilderness,  1  Kings  ii.  3-k    But  whether  the 
place  in  which  Joab  was  buried  was  a  garden  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  of  King  Amon  was,  2  Kings 
xxi.  26.,  as  well  as  where  King  Manasseh  was  laid. 

Agreeably  to  this  we  find,  in  Dean  Addison's  ac- 
count of  the  Jews  of  Barbary,||  that  they  there 

*  Isaiah  i.  30.        f  John  xjs,  41.        J  2  Kings  xxi.  18. 
§  Ch.  xxxiii.  20.  ||  P.  220,  221. 
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adorn  the  graves  of  their  dead  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  do  their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  of 
%vhich  I  was  giving  an  account  from  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
a  preceding  page;  for  though  he  could  find  no 
inscriptions  or  epitaphs  in  their  burial-place,  which 
he  supposed  arose  from  the  poverty  of  the  Jews  of 
Barbary,  yet  he  found  boughs  set  about  their 
graves. 

The  breaking  then  of  the  pitcher  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  the  fracturing  of  the  water-wheel,  which 
sort  of  machine  was  in  such  general  use  for 
the  keeping  up  the  verdure  and  the  fragrancy  of 
their  gardens,  may  naturally  enough  express  the 
neglect  into  which  a  sepulchre  in  a  long  series  of 
years  must  be  expected  to  fall,  when,  instead  of 
flowers,  nothing  perhaps  but  barren  sand  would  be 
found  there,  and  even  the  scent  of  those  rich  per- 
fumes, in  a  bed  of  which  the  body  might  be  laid, 
be  lost,  the  spices  becoming  rotten,  and  crumbled 
to  dust,  the  gums  dissolved  and  gone,  and  desola- 
tion and  neglect  in  absolute  possession. 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  before  the  winter  of  old  age  be  come  on ; 
Defore  its  numerous  complaints  have  taken  place ; 
before  thou  shalt  be  carried  to  thy  long  home  ;  be- 
fore the  vestments  of  death  be  decayed,  the  per- 
fume  of  the  grave  vanished,  and  thy  body  be  turned 
to  dust:  for  nothing  but  hope  in  God  can  support 
the  soul  when  struggling  with  disease;  can  disarm 
the  king  of  terrors  in  his  approach  ;  can  enable 
thee  to  reflect  on  the  solitude,  the  corruption,  the 
dereliction  of  the  grave,  and  its  being  demolished, 
and  its  place  no  more  known.    For  even  theo  the 
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Giver  of  life,  thy  Creator,  can  bring  thee  back 
into  view  ;  and,  raising  thee  from  the  dead,  make 
thee  a  partaker  of  immortality." 

The  description,  from  first  to  last,  is  highly 
figurative,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  as  unintelli- 
gible as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  wont  to  be. 
That  the  intention  of  Solomon  was  to  represent 
old  age  as  the  winter  of  human  life  in  the  first 
place  ;  then  emblematically  to  set  forth  its  com- 
plaints ;  and  then,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
mourning  for  the  dead,  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture, to  represent  the  mouldering  of  the  body 
until  its  being  reduced  to  dust,  are  points  that  seem 
to  be  pretty  plain  and  determinate.* 

OBSERVATION  XV. 

Of  their  Discourses,  Tales,  ^c.  in  their  Public 
Assemblies, 

To  what  has  been  said  of  Eastern  books  may 
naturally  be  subjoined  some  account  of  the  dis- 
courses that  have  been  pronounced  there  in  as- 
sembhes  of  ingenious,  or  at  least  inquisitive  men, 
which  have  not  unfrequently  given  birth  to  thosef 
writings  that  have  been  greatly  celebrated  among 
them.    Such  assemblies  have  certainly  been  held 

*  Thus  far  Mr.  Harmer  ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  in  the  nation  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  that  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  elegant  illustration  given  by  Dr.  Mead  oX  the 
words  of  Solomon. — Edit. 
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in  these  countries  of  later  time  ;  and  to  such  held 
in  his  time,  Solomon  seems  to  have  referred  in 
the  12th  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  his  words  in  the 
11th  verse  of  that  chapter  being  these:  27ie 
tcords  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails 
fastened  hy  the  master  of  assemblies,  which  are 
given  from  one  shepherd. 

If  w^e  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  of  assemblies  of 
tnen^  and  not  of  collections  of  stones,  cemented  and 
joined  together  to  form  magnificent  structures,  to 
what  assemblies  is  it  most  probable  that  he  refers  ? 
Not  surely  those  gathered  together  in  the  Tem- 
ple, for  they  were  for  sacrificing  and  singing  the 
Divine  praises ;  not  those  in  their  Synagogue,  for  the 
discourses  there  were  not  of  the  nature  of  tliis  book 
of  Solomon's,  being  such  as  arose  from  the  reading 
the  law  and  the  Prophets;  nor,  for  the  same  reason, 
those  that  might  be  pronounced  in  their  colleges, 
or  their  schools  of  the  Prophet  as  they  have  been 
more  commonly  called ;  for  these,  we  hove  reason 
to  believe,  consisted  of  regular  and  stated  disqui- 
sitions relating  to  their  law,  and  possibly  sometimes 
explanations  of  the  Prophets  :  it  would  best  an- 
swer the  circumstances  in  which  Solomon  wrote^ 
and  the  nature  of  this  book  of  Ecclesiastes,*  if  we 
understand  him  of  discourses  in  assemblies  of  in- 
quisitive and  curious  men,  held  occasionally,  and 
founded  on  the  general  principle  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience^— in  a  word,  discourses  of  an  eloquent 
and  philosophical  nature. 

*  Dropping  the  consideration  of  Its  being  the  production  of 
inspiration.  3 
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That  there  have  been  such  assemblies  in  these 
countries,  since  the  time  of  Solomon^  is  the  first 
thing-  to  be  made  out  here. 

Macamat,  according^  to  d'llcrbelot,  signifies  as- 
sembhes  and  conversations,  pieces  of  eloquence  or 
academical  discourses,  pronounced  in  assemblies 
of  men  of  letters.  This  way  of  reciting  com- 
positions in  prcse  and  verse  has  been  as  frequent 
among  the  Orientals,  as  it  was  anciently  among 
the  Romans,  and  as  it  is  now  in  our  academies. 
The  Arabians  have  many  books  containing  dis- 
courses of  this  kindj  which  are  looked  upon  by 
them  as  masterpieces  of  eloquence.  Hamadani 
was  the  first  that  published  such  pieces  ;  and  his 
work  is  entitled.  Discourses  of  the  most  eloquent 
Man  of  his  Age,  for  he  was  looked  on  as  a  mi- 
racle of  eloquence.  Hariri  imitated  him^  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  excelled  him,  insomuch  that 
the  most  learned  of  the  Arabian  grammarians  said^ 
that  his  work  ought  not  to  be  written  but  on  silk. 
These  discourses  derive  their  names  from  the 
places  where  they  were  pronounced,  the  first  being 
marked  out  by  its  being  delivered  at  Sanaa,  the 
capital  of  Yemen  ;  and  the  last,  which  is  the  BOth, 
bears  the  name  of  Bassora^  a  city  of  Chaldaea^ 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.* 

They  differ  then  from  the  academical  discourses 
of  France,  which  are  pronounced  before  societies 

*  Professor  Chappelow,  of  Cambridge,  has  translated  six 
of  these  discourses  of  Hariri  into  English,  which  he  has  en- 
titled, "  Assemblies^  or  ingenious  converjations  of  learned  men 
among  the  Arabians,  npoa  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  eft* 
tertaining  subjects." 
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of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  who  regularly  as- 
semble together  at  certain  times;  whereas  these 
Eastern  assemblies  are  supposed  to  be  people 
gathered  together  occasionally,  without  any  par- 
ticular connexion,  and  brought  together  from  a 
desire  to  hear  some  celebrated  speaker,  who  is 
disposed  to  discourse  to  as  many  as  are  willing  to 
hear  him  in  his  perigrinations  from  place  to  place, 
or  to  hold  conversation  among  themselves. 

But  there  have  been  other  discourses  of  this 
kind  pronounced  in  more  elevated  auditories,  but 
still  occasionally  collected  together,  and  not  pro- 
perly associated,  of  which  d'Herbelot  has  made 
mention  in  the  article  of  Amak,  where  he  gives 
us  the  names  of  three  princes,  who  were  great 
lovers  of  learning,  and  particularly  of  the  Per- 
sian poetry,  which  led  them  to  endeavour,  with  a 
spirit  of  rivalship,  to  engage  the  most  excellent 
poets  of  that  age,  which  were  then  very  numerous, 
to  reside  at  their  respective  courts.  Khedher 
Khan,  who  surpassed  the  other  two  in  power,  out- 
did them  also  in  magnificence ;  for  he  was  wont  to 
hold  a  kind  of  academy,  where  he  assisted  in  per- 
son, sitting  upon  a  raised  part  of  the  floor,  at  the 
foot  of  which  were  placed  four  great  basins,  full 
of  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  poets  .according  to  the  merit  of  their 
compositions. 

He  afterwards  tells  us,  that  the  irumber  of  these 
learned  men  of  signal  merit,  and  who  accompa- 
nied him  every  where  striving  with  emulation  to 
convey  instruction  to  his  mind  by  their  conversa- 
tions, or  to  animate  him  to  glory  by  their  eulo- 

\  OL.  III.  ,  p 
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giums,  was  commonly  about  an  hundred,  to  whom 
he  gave  very  considerable  pensions,  and  then  men- 
tions the  names  of  ten  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
Ihem^  among'  whom  Raschidi  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  eminent,  Avho,  after  some  time,  was  a 
competitor  with  ^Amalc,  who  had  brought  most  of 
these  eminent  men  under  the  notice  of  the  Sultan, 
and  was  as  their  chief  and  president,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  superiority  of  his  appointments,  (or 
of  the  presents  that  were  made  him,)  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  number  of  slaves,  of  both  sexes, 
and  having  thirty  led  horses  richly  harnessed, 
which  excited  the  envy  of  the  rest,  and  particularly 
of  Raschidi ;  who,  at  length,  found  means  to  supr 
plant  him. 

In  another  article*  speaking  of  the  same  Ras- 
chidi, but  a  little  varying  the  manner  of  spelling 
his  name,  he  describes  him  as  living  in  the  court 
of  Atsiz,  another  Eastern  prince  :  he  tells  us,  this 
prince  was  often  wont  to  assemble  an  academy  of 
men  of  genius,  in  order  to  hold  conferences  on  mat- 
ters of  learning,  and  on  the  belles  letlres. 

These  eleven  eminent  personages,  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Amac,  and  particularly  Amac  and 
Raschidi,  might  very  properly  be  called  in  the 
Eastern  style  masters,  or  rather  lords  of  assemblies, 
as  the  word,  strictly  taken,  signifies  in  Eccles.  xii. 
IL,  that  is,  persons  that  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  superiority  of  their  composition,  on  whom 
the  eyes  of  all  that  heard  them  were  attentively 
fixedj  and  who  conveyed  exquisite  instruction  and 

^  Raschidi^  p.  715. 
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pleasure  to  the  mind  by  their  words.  Agreeably  to 
this  we  find  Joseph  called  the  master,  or  lord^  of 
dreams,  in  the  Hebrew,  Gen.  xxxvii.  19.  ;  so  Exod. 
xxiv.  14.,  what  is  expressed  in  our  translation,  a 
man  that  has  matters  to  do,  is  in  the  original  bV2 
on^l  baal  debareem,  a  lord  of  words  ;  so  a  bird  is 
called  a  lord  of  the  zoing,  Prov.  i.  17.  The  col- 
lections of  d'Herbelot  prove,  that  the  like  form  of 
speech  still  prevails  in  those  countries  ;  for  he  tells 
us  the  words  saheb  signifies  the  master,  author,  or 
possessor,  of  a  thing.  So  saheb  al  Sihah  means 
the  lord  or  author  of  Sihah,  the  name  of  an  Arabic 
dictionary  ;  and  saheb  al  Camous,  the  master  or 
lord  of  Camous,  the  name  of  another  diction- 
ary in  that  language.*  So  saheb  Asea,  or  sa- 
heb al  Assa,  the  master  or  lord  of  the  Rod,  is 
the  title  the  Mussulmans  commonly  give  to  Moses  ; 
as  to  Jonah,  saheb  al  Noun,  the  lord  or  man  of 
the  Fish.f 

Traces  of  such  assembhes,  of  the  occasional 
kind,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  seem  to  appear,  I 
think,  in  the  Old  Testament.  Solomon's  wisdom 
excelled  th  e  wisdom  of  all  th  e  children  of  the  East- 
country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt :  for  he 
was  loiser  than  all  men ;  than  Ethan  the  Ezra- 
kite;  and  Heman,  and  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the 
sons  of  Mahol ;  and  his  fame  was  in  all  nations 
round  about.  1  Kings  iv.  30,  31.  Now  if  we 
consider  the  scarceness  of  books,  and  trouble  of 
copying  them  out,  on  one  Land ;  and  on  the  other^ 
the  management  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  did 

*  P.  733.  +  P.  734, 
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not  content  herself  with  reading  the  writings  of  So- 
lomon^ but  came  from  a  great  distance,  to  converse 
personally  with  him,  and  to  prove  him  with  hard 
questions,  1  Kings  x.  1,  3,  4,  8.  ;  it  is  most  natu- 
ral to  suppose,  the  wisdom  of  the  East-country, 
and  of  Egypt,  was  rather  known  by  their  dis- 
courses and  conversation  in  assemblies  of  people 
occasionally  drawn  together,  at  which  strangers^ 
those  more  especially  who  travelled  professedly  in 
quest  of  wisdom,  attended  from  time  to  time,  who 
might  also  in  some  cases  apply  alone,  without  any 
concern  of  the  natives,  to  celebrated  personages 
to  hear  their  discourses  as  the  queen  of  Sheba  did. 

Such  an  explanation,  I  think,  best  suits  the  na- 
ture of  this  philosophical  discourse  of  Solomon's, 
which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  very  proper 
in  a  Jewish  Synagogue,  if  we  could  suppose  Solo- 
mon to  have  officiated  as  a  common  teacher  here. 
The  assemblies  th<^re  seem  to  have  been  more  like 
the  princely  conventions  d'Herbelot  mentions,  in 
which  the  speakers  sought  out  acceptable  words, 
and  examined  different  schemes  of  philosophy.  If 
so,  the  word  shepherd,  which  is  sometimes  equi- 
valent to  that  of  teacher,*  in  which  sense  it  is  to 
be  understood  here,  means  God,  the  Father  of 

*  So  it  is  said,  Jer.  iii.  25.,  Jnd  I  will  give  you  pastors, 
another  word  for  shepherds,  according  to  mine  own  hearty  which 
shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Assemblies  of  this  kind  are  still  common  in  the  East ;  but 
they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  reciting  of  tales,  stories,  &c. 
one  man  entertaining  the  rest  with  wonderful  relations,  such 
as  those  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  Odes  of  Hafiz  are  often 
recited  at  such  meetings.    A  similar  practice  obtains  among  the 
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lights,  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and 
perfect  gift ;  not  Moses,  as  some  have  understood 
that  clause,  for  the  books  of  Moses  are  not  cited  in 
all  this  disquisition  of  Solomon. 

H:boriginaI  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Whole  families  meet  fre- 
quently during  the  winter  at  each  other's  houses^  and  listen  to 
ihe  Tales  of  other  times,  which  many  of  the  old  people  relate 
with  admirable  address  and  effect.  Tales,  similar  to  those  in 
Ossian,  are  often  the  subjects  of  entertainment  on  these  occa- 
sions.— Edit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OBSERVATIONS    RELATING    TO    THE  NATURAL^  CIVIL, 
AND  MILITARY  STATE  OF  JUDEA. 


OBSERVATION  I. 

Of  Water  Spouts  on  the  Syrian  and  Jewish  Coasts. 

NATURAL  philosophers  often  make  mention 
of  water-spouts,  which  are  most  surprising 
appearances  ;  but  hardly  any  of  the  commentators, 
that  I  have  observed,  speak  of  them,  though  our 
translators  have  used  the  term,  Psa.  xlii.  7.,  and  the 
Psalmist  seems  to  be  directly  describing  those  phae- 
nomena,  and  painting  a  storm  at  sea.  And  none 
of  them,  I  think,  take  notice  of  the  frequency  of 
water-spouts  on  the  Jewish  coasts,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  was  natural  for  a  Jewish  poet  to 
mention  them,  in  the  description  of  a  violent  and 
dangerous  storm. 

That  this  however  is  the  fact,  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Shaw,  who  tells  us,  that  water-spouts  are  more 
frequent  near  the  Capes  of  Latikea,  Greego,  and 
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Carmel,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.* These  are  all  places  on  the  coast  of  Syria^ 
and  the  last  of  them  every  body  knows  in  J udea, 
it  being  a  place  rendered  famous  by  the  prayers  of 
the  Prophet  Elijah.  The  Jews  then  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  what  frequently  happened  on  their  coasts  ; 
and  David  must  have  known  of  these  dangers  of 
the  sea^  if  he  had  not  actually  seen  some  of  them^ 
as  Dr.  Shaw  did.  Strange  then,  since  this  is  the 
case^  that  commentators  should  speak  of  these 
water-spouts  as  only  meaning  vehement  rains  -f 
or  that  any  should  imagine  that  he  compares  his 
afflictions  to  the  pouring  of  water  through  the 
spouts  of  a  house,  as  Bythner  seems  to  do  in  his 
Lyra,  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  storm 
at  sea,  which  the  Psalmist  is  evidently  describing. 

Others  have  remarked  that  these  spouts  are  often 
seen  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  it  any  where  remarked,  before  I 
r^ad  Dr.  Shaw,  that  they  are  more  frequent  on 
the  Syrian  and  Jewish  coasts,  than  any  other  part 
of  this  sea ;  and,  as  the  Doctor  has  not  applied  the 
observation  to  the  explaining  any  part  of  Scripture^ 
I  thought  it  was  right  to  take  notice  of  it  in  these 
papers,  and  as  it  belongs  to  the  natural  history  of 
ifudea,  it  comes  into  this  chapter. 


*  P.  333. 


+  Vide  Poll  Syn.  in  loc. 
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OBSERVATION  II. 

Curious  Remai'ks  on  the  Brook  Kidron. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at^  that  the  tor- 
rent Kidron  was  dry  in  November  1774^  though 
that  was  a  rainy  month  at  Jerusalem  that  year  ;* 
since^  if  the  ground  remained  so  dry^  from  the 
summer's  droughty  as  to  take  in  the  rain  as  fast  as 
it  descended^  there  could  be  no  water  found  run- 
ning in  the  bed  of  a  torrent. 

The  gentleman  that  favoured  me  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  visited  in  1774, 
particularly  remarked,  that  the  Kidron  was  dry, 
when  he  wa^  at  Jerusalem,  in  November  that  year, 
though  that  month  was,  he  understood,  wetter  than 
that  month  usually  is  there.  But  he  observed  that 
the  rain  was  not  at  that  time  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, or  without  intermission. 

The  bridge  is  a  sure  proof  there  is  sometimes  a 
considerable  stream  in  that  place,  as  well  as  the 
verbal  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  this 
gentleman  was  told,  that  the  run  of  water  there 
was  almost  constant  through  the  winter,  and  early 
in  the  spring.  He  added,  that  though  it  was  dry 
when  he  saw  it,  there  were  evident  signs  of  the 
passage  of  water  in  its  channel. 

The  writer  of  these  observations  lives  near  a 
water  course,  which  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 

*  See  a  preceding  Observation. 
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Kidron,  according  to  the  account  of  le  Bruyn,*  or 
somewhat  more  ;  and^  like  that^  has  no  water^  but 
what  descends  from  the  clouds :  he  has  often  been 
surprised  to  find  no  water  running  in  its  channel 
after  considerable  rains^  when  at  other  times  the 
streams  have  been  very  violent^  and  the  trustees 
for  the  road  which  it  crosses^  and  which  has  lately 
had  turnpikes  erected  upon  it,  have  thought  proper 
of  late  to  build  a  substantial  brick  bridge  over  it, 
which  foot  passengers  before  passed  by  a  bridge 
consisting  of  a  couple  of  planks.  The  running  of 
the  water  has  been  found  to  depend  very  much  on 
the  earth's  being  saturated  with  moisture,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  sudden  dissolution  of  snow.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  to  find  the  channel  of  Kidron  dry 
in  autumn,  or  when  the  spring  is  far  advanced. 

It  may  have  frequently  appeared  strange  to  many 
readers,  that  all  the  travellers  they  have  consulted 
have  found  the  Kidron  dry  :  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  those  who  have  published  such  journals, 
were  not  in  the  Holy  Land  in  winter.  The  peo- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  in  1774,  affirmed  to  the  gentle- 
man whose  account  I  have  been  giving,  that  the 
water  runs  there  in  winter ;  and,  answerable  to  this, 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  author  of  the  history  of 
the  revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  and  who  lived,  I  think,  some 
years  in  that  country,  that  he  has  seen  the  water 
run  in  the  channel  of  the  Kidron. 

*  He  tells  us,  in  his  second  Tome,  chap.  48,  that  it  is  not 
above  three  paces  broad,  which,  I  take  it,  means  about  fifteen 
feet.  It  was  dry  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1681^ 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November. 
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OBSERVATION  III. 

Remarks  on  the  Plain  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 

stood. 

The  description  that  is  given  Us  of  some  well- 
watered  places  in  the  East  of  late  times,  may,  I 
think,  serve  to  enliven  our  apprehensions  of  the 
fruitfulness  and  the  beauty  of  the  plain  where  So- 
dom and  Gomorrha  stood,  before  God  destroyed 
those  wretched  cities.* 

That  plain  is  compared  to  Eden,  and  to  Egypt, 
in  that  part  of  it  near  to  Zoar.  But  we  know  not 
distinctly  what  Eden  was  ;  nor  do  we  now  know 
precisely  the  nature  of  that  part  of  Egypt  near 
Zoar,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  that  cele- 
brated country,  which  might  be  very  well  known 
to  the  first  readers  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  for 
some  ages  afterwards,  and  enable  them  to  form 
a  more  lively  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  plain  of 
Sodom,  and  of  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,  than 
those  could  do  who  died  but  a  few  generations  ago. 

The  description  that  Sir  John  Chardin  has 
given  us,  of  one  of  the  well-watered  places  which 
he  observed  in  the  East^  may,  possibly,  produce 

*  Gen.  xiii.  10.  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every  where,  before 
the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  even  as  the  garden 
©f  the  Lord  like  the  land  of  Egypt  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar. 
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something  of  this  effect.  It  is  in  the  South  of 
Persia,  and  is  called  Mayn,  which  it  seems  signi- 
fies a  fish,  and  was  so  named,  ''on  account  of 
their  abundance  there  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  most  delicious  place.  Rivulets  of  the  best 
and  most  beautiful  water  in  the  world  run  there, 
and  so  copiously,  as  that  foi^  seven  or  eight  months 
the  country  seems  in  a  manner  under  an  inunda- 
tion ;  and  its  territory  is  above  two  leagues  round. 
It  is  full  of  gardens,  which  produce  the  most  ex- 
cellent fruits,  and  especially  grapes  and  pomegra- 
nates.'** He  adds  afterwards,  in  the  next  page, 
that  it  is  near  this  place  that  some  Persian  authors 
suppose  the  country  and  habitation  of  Job  was. 
That  this  appeared  in  no  wise  absurd  to  him, 
there  being  there  abundance  of  sheep,  horses^ 
oxen,  and  asses,  in  which  the  principal  part  of 
the  riches  of  Job  consisted,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  in  his  history,  which  cannot  be  equally 
affirmed  of  all  the  other  places  pretended  to  be  the 
land  of  Uz. 

If  this  is  the  description  of  what  the  territory  of 
Mayn  now  is,  and  what  the  plain  of  Sodom  for- 
merly was,  that  plain  must  have  been  intersected 
with  many  canals  ;  and  at  times,  at  least,  full  of  fish; 
must  have  abounded  in  fruit ;  have  had  the  richest 
pastures  :  and  been  a  most  delightful  district.  But 
instead  of  being  two  leagues  round,  it  must  have 
been  vastly  larger,  if  all  that  the  sea  now  covers 
was  then  a  fruitful  country  ;  for  Maundrell  tells  us, 
that  sea  is  twenty-four  leagues  long,  and  six  or 
seven  broad.f    How  large  a  territory  this  !  as  well 

*  Tome  III.  p.  97.  f  P.  84.  ed.  5. 
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as  how  delicious  !  And  something  Hke  this,  but  su- 
perior in  delectableness,  Eden^  the  habitation  of 
our  first  parents,  seems  to  have  been.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Lot,  when  allowed  to  choose,  chose 
this  fruitful  country,  so  rich  in  its  pasturage.  Gen. 
xiii.  10. 

The  evaporation  of  the  water  of  this  sea  seems 
to  be  equal,  or  nearly  equal  now,  to  the  waters 
that  run  into  it.  It  might  be  so  anciently  ;  for 
though  the  surface  of  the  water  in  those  numerous 
canals  could  not  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
yet  the  perspiration  of  the  numerous  plants,  &c. 
might  produce  a  balance.  Though  the  river  Bar- 
rady,  according  to  Maundrell,  is  not  quite  so 
broad  as  Jordan,*  it  comes  pouring  down  from  the 
mountains  with  great  rapidity,  and  brings  a  vast 
body  of  water,  and  yet  is  all  nearly  consumed  by 
the  gardens  and  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  ;f 
the  waters  then  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  other  small 
rivers  that  run  into  it,  might  very  well  have  been 
dissipated  by  the  inhabitants  and  vegetables  of  this 
large  district. 

But,  however  rich  the  pastures  of  Mayn  may  be, 
it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  Job  resided  there, 
any  more  than  that  Abraham,  who  was  very  rich 
in  cattle,  as  well  as  in  silver  and  gold.  Gen.  xiii.  2., 
resided  in  the  plain  of  Jordan.  There  were  and 
are  many  places  fit  for  feeding  cattle  :  it  is  sur- 
prising then,  that  a  man  of  Chardin*s  penetration 

*  Jordan  is  about  twenty  yards  over,  accorcling  to  Maun-» 
dreU,  p.  83 ;  Barrady,  not  so  much,  he  says,  as  twenty  yards, 
p.  121 ;  but  the  mode  of  expression  intimates  not  much  less. 

+  P.  123. 
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should  so  far  countenance  this  Persian  notion. 
The  land  of  Uz  lay  certainly  far  from  Persia,  in 
or  near  Edom. 

OBSERVATION  IV. 

Of  Hedges  in  the  East, 

Our  living  fences  of  white-thorn  have  been 
much  admired ;  and  I  think  there  have  been  endea- 
vours to  introduce  such  into  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Sweden.  Some  of 
those  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  later  times,  have  been 
equally  beautiful,  or  more  so,  and  perfectly  answer 
those  passages  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets,  that 
speak  of  hedges  made  of  thorny  plants,  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  thorns  of  those  that  were  then  in 
use. 

So  Doubdan  tells  us,  that  a  very  fruitful  vine- 
yard, full  of  olive  and  fig-trees,  as  well  as  vines, 
which  he  found  about  eight  miles  South-  west  from 
Bethlehem,  was  inclosed  with  a  hedge ;  and  that  he 
found  that  part  of  it  adjoining  to  the  road  strongly 
formed  of  thorns  and  rose-bushes,  intermingled 
with  pomegranate-trees,  the  most  pleasant  in  the 
world.* 

A  hedge,  in  which  were  many  rose-bushes  and 
pomegranate-shrubs,  of  the  wild  kind,  then  in  full 
flower,  mingled  with  other  thorny  plants,  must 
have  made  a  strong  fence,  and  extremely  beautiful. 
The  wild  pomegranate-tree,  of  which  kind  those 

*  Voy.  de  la  Terre-Sainte,  p.  154,  153. 
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used  in  fencing*  must,  I  presume,  have  been,  is 
much  more  prickly,  we  are  told,  than  the  other 
species.*  And  when  mingled  with  other  thorny 
bushes,  of  which  they  have  several  kinds  in  the 
Holy  Land,  some  whose  prickles  are  very  long, 
strong,  and  sharp,  must  have  made  a  hedge  very 
difficult  to  break  through,  as  the  Prophets  suppose. 

I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns,  and  make 
a  wall,  that  she  shall  not  find  her  paths,  Hos.  ii.  6. 
The  way  of  a  slothftd  man  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns, 
Prov.  XV.  19.  The  most  upright  is  sharper  than  a 
thorn-hedge,  Mic.  vii.  4. 

This  account  by  Doubdan,  of  a  modern  thorn- 
hedge,  in  the  Holy  Land,  may  give  us  some  idea 
of  one  there  in  ancient  days  ;  at  least  it  may  be 
considered  as  amusing. 

The  same  writer,  I  have  observed,  makes  mention 
of  other  inclosed  lands  being  surrounded  with  walls 
of  loose  stones. +  Such,  among  others,  is  the  place 
near  Bethlehem,  where  it  is  supposed  the  angels 
appeared  to  the  shepherds  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  our  LoRD,J  but  which  is  now  arable  land,  and 
which  he  tells  is  inclosed  with  a  little  wall  of  loose 
stones,  very  low,  and  at  present  almost  demolished.  § 
He  mentions  a  like  wall  of  loose  stones,  without 
cement,  in  another  place.  ||  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
a  building  of  this  kind,  so  full  of  chinks,  should 
be  represented  by  Solomon  as  frequently  a  recep- 
tacle of  venomous  animals  ?  He  that  diggeth  a  pit 
shall  fall  into  it;  and  whoso  breaketh  a  hedge,  (it 

*  Voy.  Diet,  des  Brogues,  par  Leraery,  art.  Puuica. 
+  Pierres  seches.  +  Luke  ii.  8. 

§  P.  146'.  II  P.  108. 
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should  have  been  a  wall  J  a  serpent  shall  bite  him, 
Eccles.  X.  8.  Our  translators  themselves,  in  another 
place  of  the  writings  of  Solomon,  connect  this 
term  with  the  word  stone;  which  indeed  the  original 
words  forced  them  to  do.  But  that  very  necessity 
should  have  made  them  elsewhere  translate  the 
word  by  the  term  wall,  not  hedge  :  /  went  by  the 
field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the 
man  void  of  understanding  ;  and,  lo,  it  was  all 
groion  over  ivith  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered 
the  face  thereof  and  the  stone-wall  thereof  was 
broken  down,  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31. 

It  seems  it  was  anciently,  as  it  is  now,  in  general, 
an  uninclosed  country  ;  but  however,  there  were 
several  spots  fenced  in,  sometimes  by  a  hedge,  often 
composed  of  thorny  plants  ;  sometimes  by  stone- 
walls, built  without  any  cement  to  strengthen  them, 

But  the  most  extraordinary  fence,  to  an  Euro- 
pean eye,  must  be  such  as  those  de  Tott  mentions^ 
observed  by  him  in  the  low-lands  of  Judea,*  for 
he  went  no  farther  but  from  Juff,  (or  Joppa,)  to 
Rames,  (commonly  called  Rama.)  Of  this  part  of 
that  country,  he  gives  the  following  account : — 
"  The  space  between  the  sea  and  the  mountain  is 
a  flat  country,  about  six  leagues  in  breadth,  ex- 
tremely fertile,    The  fig-tree  of  India  f  supplies  it 

*  Memoirs,  Part  iv.  p.  93. 

+  "  This  plant,"  he  tells  us  in  a  note,  "  is  also  called  Racket;'" 
by  which  the  French  mean  the  opuntia,  called  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
his  Travels,  p.  145,  the  prickly  pear,  upon  which  the  Doctor 
tells  us  seyeral  families  live,  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September :  but  he  says  nothing  of  its  being  used  for  hedges. 
He  remarks,  that  "  it  is  never  known  to  tinge  the  urine  of  a 
bloody  colour,  as  it  does  in  America,  from  whence  this  fruit 
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with  hedges,  and  furnishes  impenetrable  barriers, 
which  secure  the  fields  of  the  different  proprietors. 
Cotton  is  here  the  principal  branch  of  commerce  ; 
and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  employs  itself  in 
spinning.  This  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  re- 
markable for  the  remains  of  the  Crusades,  with 
which  it  is  covered." 

OBSERVATION  V. 
Of  the  Roses  and  Balsam  of  Jericho. 

The  roses  of  Jericho  are  a  curiosity  frequently 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  I  saw  one  in 
the  hands  of  the  gentleman  that  visited  that  coun  - 
try in  1774,  and  who  shewed  me  the  effect  the  put- 
ting the  lower  part  of  it  into  water  produced.  But 
they  that  gave  this  name  to  that  plant,  certainly 
could  not  design  the  illustration  of  that  passage  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Wisdom's 
being  exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in  Engaddi,  and  a» 
a  rose-plant  in  Jericho,^  since  it  is  a  very  low 
plant,  and  of  no  remarkable  beauty,  colour,  or 
sweet  scent,  and  the  production  oftentimes  of  a 
desert. 

A  medical  writer  has  described  them  as  a  very 
small  shrub,  about  four  fingers  high,  woody,  full 

originally  came."  Oq  this  I  would  observe,  that  if  the  first 
knowledge  of  the  plant  was  derived  from  America,  no  passage 
of  the  Scripture  account  of  hedges  can  be  illustrated  by  what 
we  now  know  of  this  plant.  It  can  have  been  but  lately  intro- 
duced into  Judea. 

*  Ch.  xxiv*  14.  1 
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of  branches^  appearing  like  a  small  globe,  of  au 
ash  colour,  its  leaves  and  its  flowers  small,  &c.* 
How  such  a  plant  came  to  be  called  a  rose,  is  not 
easy  to  guess  ;  nor  do  1  remember  to  have  found 
in  any  writer  when  it  was  first  so  denominated. 
Probably  it  was  in  times  of  superstition  it  was  so 
distinguished,  and  owed  its  name  to  that  cause; 
What  I  have  said,  makes  it  proper  to  set  down 
Thevenot's  account  of  this  plant  here.f 

"  In  the  plain  of  Jericho,  there  are  roses  of 
Jericho,  (as  they  call  them,)  but  they  have  not  the 
virtues  that  many  ascribe  to  tliem,  for  they  blow 
not  unless  they  be  put  into  water  ;  and  they  blow 
in  all  seasons,  and  at  any  hour,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  say,  that  they  blow  not  but 
in  Christmas  night ;  and  others,  on  all  the  festival 
days  of  our  Lady  ;  with  a  great  many  such  idle 
tales.  I  found  some  of  them  also  in  the  desert  of 
Mount  Sinai.'' 

It  is  parti^^ularly  untoward  that  this  low  plant 
should  be  called  the  rose  of  Jericho,  when  this  an- 
cient Jewish  writer,  in  describing  the  superiority 
of  Jewish  theological  wisdom  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions, describes  it  as  exalting  its  head  as  the  most 
lofty  trees  of  that  country,  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  grew  :  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  ; 
the  rose-bush  in  Jericho. 

Much  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  now  a  sandy 
waste  ;  but,  in  the  happier  days  of  that  country,  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  fruitfulness,  and  the  precious- 
ness  of  some  of  its  vegetable  productions.    In  that 


*  Lemery,  Diet,  des  Drogues,  art.  Rosa  Iliericoutea. 
+  Part  I.  book  2,  chap.  41. 
VOL.  III.  q 
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rich  soil/ and  that  favourable  temperature,  the  real 
rose-bush  must  far  have  over- topped  the  shrubs 
that  produced  the  celebrated  balm  of  Jericho.  I 
have  seen  a  rose-bush  rise  up  to  the  caves  of  a 
house,  and  I  apprehend  not  less  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen feet  high,  here  in  England,  and  might  there- 
fore be  very  commonly  of  that  height  in  the  plain 
of  Jericho;  but,  according  to  Maillet,  the  shrub 
that  produced  the  celebrated  balm,  which  rendered 
Jericho  so  famous  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  and 
was  afterwards  transplanted  into  Egypt,  and  nursed 
there  with  great  attention  and  care,  though  now 
lost  to  Egypt  as  before  to  Judoa,  was  a  very  low 
plant.       It  was  in  the  garden  of  Matarca,'*  says 
Maillet,      that  the  famous  balm  was  produced. 
Which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  chrism, 
which  the  Coptic  church  ftiade  use  of  in  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  and  its  species  is  now  absolutely  lost. 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  200  years  since  some 
stems  of  it  were  in  a  little  inclosed  place  of  this 
garden,  where  a  bashaw  of  Egypt  had  placed  them, 
persuaded  that  this  precious  shrub  deserved  a  very 
particular  attention.    These  stems  were  then  not 
above  a  foot  high,  and  about  the  thickness  of  an 
inch.    Accordingly  they  say,  that  the  shrubs  that 
produce  balm  never  grow  larger,  and  their  height 
never  exceeds  two  or  three  cubits.*'  * 

*  Let.  iiL  p.  Ill,  112.  If  any  of  my  readers  has  a  mind 
to  see  the  farther  description  of  this  noble  shrub,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Out  of  this  feeble  trunk  spring  many  very  slender 
branches,  ornamented  with  leaves  of  a  most  beautiful  green, 
nearly  resembling  those  of  rue,  which  grow  in  uneven  numbers 
ou  each  branch.    The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  double  hark. 
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Amidst  these  valuable  plants,  how  towernig  must 
the  rose-plant  in  so  rich  a  soil  have  appeared  !  pro- 
bably considerably  superior  to  those  that  grew  in 
most  other  places  of  Judca. 

The  whole  passage  in  Ecclesiasticus  deserves  to 
be  transcribed  and  considered  ;  especially  as  there 
are  some  remarkable  variations  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  copies.  I  was  exalted  like  a  cedar  in 
Libanus,  and  as  a  cypress-tree  upon  the  mountains 
of  Hermon.  1  was  exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in  En- 
g'addi/*  (some  copies  read  on  the  sea-shores  J  '^'^and 
tts  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho,  as  a  fair  olive-tree  in  a 
pleasant  field  ;  and  grew  up  as  a  palui-trce  ])y  the 
water  As  the  turpentine-tree  I  stretched 

The  first  of  a  reddish  colour;  the  inner  one  was  much  thinner^ 
and  entirely  green.  These  two  barks  seem  to  the  taste  much 
iike  incense  and  turpentine;  bruised  between  the  fingers,  they 
smell  like  cardamoms.  The  wood  underneath  was  white^  and 
had  no  more  taste  or  smell  than  common  wood.  What  w  as  re- 
markable in  this  shrub  was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it 
every  year  ia  the  same  manner  as  the  vine.  Perhaps  it  was  at 
that  time  that  they  gathered  that  precious  liquor,  M  hich  in  for*. 
mer  days  was  so  much  celebrated."  But  though  not  to  be 
found  now  in  Egypt  any  more  than  in  Judea,  yet  it  remains  in 
Arabia,  if  it  is  the  same  that  produces  the  Mecca  balsam,  whichj 
though  scarce  and  costly,  is  sent  in  pots  to  Constantinople,  and 
other  places  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Niobuhr,  however,  tells 
us,  in  the  Ild  Tome  of  his  Travels,  p.  280,  that  one  of  his 
associates  found  this  plant  in  flower  the  4th  of  April,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  writing  a  description  of  the  tree  under  its  shade; 
and  that  it  was  said  to  grow  in  great  abundance  in  Yemen,  (the 
southern  part  of  Arabia),  and  that  the  people  there  make  no 
other  IJS3  of  it  but  for  burning,  on  account  of  its  sweet  scent. 
This  shrub,  according  to  Niebuhr,  grows  to  a  much  more  con- 
siderable height,  than  it  seems  to  have  done  in  Fgypt,  and  there* 
fore  probably  in  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

«2 
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out  my  branches^  and  my  branches  are  the  branches 
of  honour  and  grace.  As  the  vine  brought  plea- 
sant savour,  and  my  flowers  arc  the  fruit  of  honour 
and  riches/'    Verses  13,  14,  16,  17. 

The  vulgar  Latin  of  Sixtus  V.  has  these  varia- 
tions :     I  was  exalted  as  the  cedar,  &c  and 

as  a  cypress-tree  in  Mount  Sion.    I  was  exalted 

like  a  palm-tree  in  Cades  1  was  exalted  as  a 

j)lanc-tree  by  the  water  in  the  streets/'  &c. 

Here  I  would  remark,  in  the^  first  place,  that  all 
these  trees  are  still  found  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Li- 
banus  :  the  cedar,  the  cypress,  the  palm,  the  rose- 
bush, the  olive,  the  plane,  tlie  turpentine-tree,  and 
the  vine  ;  and  that  the  son  of  Sirach  selected  them 
from  the  rest,  on  the  account  of  their  height,  their 
spread,  their  beauty,  and  tlueir  sweet  scent,  men- 
tioning the  districts  where  they  were  found  most  to 
flourish. 

Secondly.  When  the  Greek  copies  say,  like  a 
cypress- tree  upon  the  mountains  of  Hermon,  and 
the  Vulgate  in  Mount  Sion,  I  should  suppose  the 
Latin  translation  gives  us  the  original  reading;  and 
that  in  the  Greek  copy  here  there  is  a  designed 
change  of  the  original  term,  in  order  to  prevent 
mistakes,  as  an  unwary  reader  might  be  in  danger, 
of  understanding  the  words  Mount  Sion  of  the 
mount  on  which  the  temple  stood,  which  would  by 
no  means  have  agreed  with  that  precept.  Thou 
shall  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  thi/  God,  which  thou  shall 
tnake  thee,  Deut.  xvi.  2L  On  that  account  an  ex- 
planatory note  seems  to  have  been  given  in  the 
margin,  signifying  that  one  of  the  mountains  of  , 

«  ■  ■ 
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Hermon  was  meant,  Sion  being  the  name  of  one 
of  the  mountains  of  Hermon,  according  to  what 
we  read.  Dent.  iv.  48;*  and  so  from  the  margin 
it  appears  to  have  crept  into  the  text.  The  son  of 
Sirach  then  appears  to  have  meant  a  cypress-tree 
on  Mount  Sion,  one  of  the  mountains  of  Hermon. 

En-gaddi,  the  same  as  En-gedi  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, seems  to  have  been  the  place  which  is  cele- 
brated licre  as  that  where  palm-trees  were  very 
flourishing.  Cades,  in  the  Latin  translation,  is 
visibly  a  corruption  from  Gaddi,  arising  from  some 
similarity  of  sound.  Ev  AiyicLkoig  (on  the  sea- 
shores,) which  is  the  reading  Lambert  Bos  has 
given  us,  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  misconception 
of  some  Egyptian  transcriber,  on  making  use  of  a 
copy  in  which  ^vyoMi  was  considerably  defaced ; 
and  being  struck  with  the  height  of  those  palm- 
trees,  which  are  some  of  the  first  objects  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  eye  of  those  that  go  by  ship- 
ping to  Egypt,  the  coast  being  extremely  low,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  Aiy/aXc/^  must  be  the  word 
he  had  to  transcribe. 

Another  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
copies  is,  that  the  first  speaks  simply  of  plane- 
trees  flourishing  when  planted  near  w^ater ;  the 
other  speaks  of  them  as  growing  by  water  in  the 
streets.  Here  one  would  think  it  more  natural  for 
the  Greek  copies  to  have  inadvertently  dropped  the 
words  in  the  streets,  than  for  the  Latin  transcribers 
to  have  added  them.    But  whence  this  idea  is  de- 

*      From  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  bank  of  the  river  Am  on, 
eyen  unto  Mount  Sion.  which  is  Hermon." 
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rivcdj  it  is  hard  to  say.    Perhaps  some  ancient  city 
in  Judea^  which  the  son  of  Sirach  had  seen,  might 
have  somewhat  resembled  the  modern  capital  of 
Persia,  and  be  in  miniature  what  Sir  John  Chardiri 
found  Ispahan.    A  river  ran  through  a  noble  long 
place  there,  where  they  w  ere  wont  to  take  the  air, 
and  which  Avas  the  most  beautiful  place  of  the 
kind  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of.    It  was  crossed 
by  streets  in  several  places,  he  tells  us,  which  are 
large  canals  of  water,  planted  with  a  double  row 
of  lofty  plane-trees,  the  one  near  the  canal,  the 
other  next  the  houses.*    These  trees  not  only 
made  the  streets  in  which  they  were  planted  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  pleasant ;  but  it  seems  the 
Persians  believed  them  to  be  very  conducive  to  the 
preserving  that  city  in  health  ;  for  he  says  in  ano- 
ther Tome,  that  the     Persians  say  it  is  owing  to 
the  plane-tree,  that  they  are  preserved  from  the 
pestilence ;  and  Kalife  Sulton,  the  grand  vizier  of 
Sephi  I.  often  said  to  him,  as  I  have  heard  him 
affirm,  that  it  was  from  the  time  that  the  king  his 
father  had  caused  these  trees  to  be  planted,  in  the 
city  and  territory  of  Ispahan,  that  the  pestilence 
had  never  visited  them."f 

We  are  not  to  suppose  this  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar to  Ispahan ;  for  he  tells  us,  in  another  page, 
that  many  other  cities  of  Persia  are  full  of  planted 
plane-trees,  and  particularly  that  of  Shiras  ;  the 
Persians  being  persuaded  of  that  tree's  having  the 
property  of  being  good  against  the  pestilence, 
and  every  other  kind  of  infection  in  the  air. J; 


*  Tome  III.  p.  56,  57.  +  Tome  II.  p.  201. 

t  P,  11.    Their  being  planted  then  of  late  at  IspahaD,  was 
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The  trees,  which  are  wont  to  be  planted  in  our 
English  cities  and  towns,  are  lime-trees  ;  in  Per- 
sia we  find  they  are  plane-trees  that  are  used  to 
decorate  their  streets  ;  and  where  there  is  water 
they  grow  to  a  great  height.  In  Constantinople 
they  have  abundance  of  cypress-trees/*  the  Turks 
using  them  not  merely  in  their  burial-places,  but 
in  their  palaces,  and  private  houses  of  distinction  f 

Whether  this  circumstance,  (the  making  men- 
tion of  plane-irees  in  the  streets,)  may  be  sup- 
posed to  discover  any  thing  of  the  countries  into 
which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
travelled,  by  making  great  impression  on  his  ima- 
gination, I  leave  to  be  considered  ;  certainly  the 
idea  was  not  derived  from  Egyptian  towns,  (they 
are  surrounded  with  palm-trees,j)  in  which  country, 
the  preface  of  this  book  tells  us,  he  met  with  a 
writing,  which  was  the  ground-work  of  this  com- 
pilation of  wise  sayings,  and  where  he  gave  it  its 
finishing  strokes.  In  the  book  itself  he  is  des- 
cribed as  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  ch.  i.  27. ;  but  he 
is  represented  in  another  part  of  it  as  a  great 
traveller.  A  man  that  hath  travelled  knoioeth 
many  things :  and  he  that  hath  muqh  experience 
will  declare  wisdom.  He  that  hath  no  exp£ri- 
ence  knoweth  little:  hut  he  that  hath  travelled 

owing,  I  apprehend,  to  the  Sophi  family's  making  Ispahan 
their  capital,  and  for  that  purpose  greatly  enlarging  it,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  it  as  healthful,  as  well  as  magnificent^ 
as  they  could. 

*  De  Tott's  Mem.  Tom.  I.  p.  5.— Phil.  Trans,  abridg.  VoK 
III.  part  II.  ch.  2,  art.  39.  p.  464. 

+  Russell's  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  Vol.  I.  14. 
i  De  Tott,  Tom.  IV.  p.  63,  (54. 
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is  full  of  prudence.  When  I  travelled,  I  sai(3 
many  things  ;  and  I  understand  more  than  I  can 
express.    Ch.  xxxiv.  9,  10^  11. 

OBSERVATION  VI. 

By  the  Horn  of  the  Son  of  Oil,  used  by  Isaiah, 
Si/ria  is  meant, 

T^iE  land  of  Israel  is  called  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  chap.  v.  1 .  A  vincT/ard  in  the  horn  of  the 
son  of  oil.  That  curious  expositor  Vitringa  seems 
to  suppose  it  is  so  represented  on  account  of  its 
height ;  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  thougiit 
of  our  translators,  for  they  render  the  words,  A 
vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill.  Hills  are  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  places  for  planting  vine- 
yards ;*  and  God  might  justly  upbraid  Israel  w^ith 
the  goodness  of  the  country  in  which  He  had 
placed  them,  its  mountains  themselves  being  fer- 
tile :  but  if  that  was  the  sole  intention,  is  it  not 
somewhat  strange  that  the  Prophet  should,  on  this 
occasion,  use  an  expression  so  extremely  figura^ 
tive  ?  especially  as  the  same  Prophet  elsewhere 
often  speaks  of  the  hills  with  simphcity. 

I  will  not  deny,  that  it  is  agreeable  lenoug-h  to 
the  Eastern  style,  to  express  a  hill  by  the  term 
horn :  for  the  supposition  of  Bishop  Pocockef 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  unnatural,  who  tells  us^ 
that  there  is  a  low  mountain  in  Galilee,  which  has 
both  its  ends  raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  look 


^  Shaw,  p.  338. 


t  Vol.  II.  p.  67, 
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like  two  mounts,  which  are  called  the  horns  of 
Hutin  ;  and,  as  he  thinks,  from  this  circumstance^ 
and  the  village  of  Hutin's  being  underneath  it. 
But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  term  horn 
may  equally  well  at  least  be  understood  in  a  diffe- 
rent sense :  so  Sir  John  Chardin  informs  us,  that  a 
Jong  strip  of  land  that  runs  out  into  the  Caspian 
sea,  is  called  the  middle-sized  horn  and  so  d'Her- 
belot  tells  us,  that  the  place  where  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Euphrates  falls  into  the  Tigris,  is 
called  the  horn.f  By  the  horn  then  of  the  son 
of  oilj  the  Prophet  might  mean  Syria,  which  is 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  most  barren  desert,  and  stretches  out  from  its 
base  to  the  south  like  a  horn  ;  and  so  these  words 
will  be  a  geographic  description  of  Judea,  of  the 
poetic  kind,  representing  it  as  seated  in  particular 
in  the  fertile  country  of  Syria,  rather  than,  in  a 
general  and  intermediate  way,  as  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile hill. 

The  propriety  of  describing  Syria  as  a  country 
of  oil,  no  one  will,  I  suppose,  contest,  as  we  find 
that  oil  was  wout  anciently  to  be  carried  from 
thence  to  Egypt,  Hcs.  xii.  1. ;  and  as  we  find  the 
celebrated  Croisade  historian,  William  of  Tyre, 
describing  Syria  Sobal  as  all  thick  set  with  olive- 
trees,  so  as  to  make  prodigious  woods  that  covered 
the  whole  country,  affording  its  inhabitants  in 
those  times,  as  they  did  their  predecessors,  a  live- 
lihood, and  the  destruction  of  which  must  have 
been  their  ruin.t 


*  In  his  account  of  the  coronation  of  Solyman  III.  p.  154. 
f  P.  353.  %  Page  883. 
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OBSERVATION  VII. 

Of  the  Fertility  of  Judea, 

Thib  leads  us  to  consider,  with  attention,  the  de- 
scriptiou  that  is  given  of  the  plenty  of  that  coun- 
try which  God  gave  to  Israel.  The  Lord  thy 
God  bringcth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths,  that 
spiking  out  of  valleys  and  hills.  A  land  of  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  vines,  and  Jig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates ;  a  land  of  oil-olive,  (or  of  the  olive-tree 
of  oil,  according  to  the  margin,)  and  honey,  S^c. 
Deut.  viii.  7,  8. 

I  would  set  down  some  passages  illustrating  this 
description,  just  as  they  occur  in  writers,  who  have 
accidentally  had  occasion  to  mention  matters  of  this 
sort. 

Hasselquist  tells  us,*  that  he  ate  olives  at  Joppa, 
(upon  his  first  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,)  which 
were  said  to  grow  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  near 
Jerusalem  ;  and  that,  independent  of  their  oili- 
ness,  they  were  of  the  best  kind  he  had  tasted  in 
the  Levant.  As  olives  are  frequently  eaten  in  their 
repasts,  the  delicacy  of  this  fruit  in  Judea  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  oil  that  is  gotten  from 
these  trees  much  less,  because  still  more  often  made 
use  of.  in  the  progress  of  bis  journey  he  found 
several  fine  vales,  abounding  with  olive-trees.  He 


*  P.  117. 
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gaw  also  olive-trees  in  Galilee^  but  none  farther^  he 
says,  than  the  mountain  where  it  is  supposed  our 
Lord  preached  his  sermon.* 

The  Jig-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joppa, 
Hasselquist  goes  on  to  inform  us,  were  as  beautiful 
as  any  he  had  seen  in  the  Levant.f 

The  reason  why  pomegranates  are  distinctly 
mentioned,  in  this  description  of  the  productions 
of  the  Land  of  Promise,  may  be  their  great  use- 
fulness in  forming  cooling  drinks  :  for  they  are  used 
among  the  Asiatics,  nearly  in  the  same  way  that  we 
use  lemons.    See  Vol.  IL  145. 

Hone?/  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  these  coun- 
tries ;  and  Egypt  was  celebrated  for  the  assiduity 
with  wliich  the  people  there  managed  their  bees. 
Maillet's  account  of  it  is  very  amusing.;[;  There 
are,"  says  he,  ^'abundance  of  bees  in  that  country  ; 
and  a  singular  manner  of  feeding  them,  introduced 
by  the  Egyptians  of  ancient  times  still  continues 
there.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  when  the 
Nile,  upon  its  decrease,  gives  the  peasants  an  op- 
portunity of  sowing  the  lands,  sainfoin  is  one  of 
the  first  things  sown,  and  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able. As  the  Upper  Egypt  is  hotter  than  the  Lower, 
and  the  inundation  there  goes  sooner  off  the  lands, 
the  sainfoin  appears  there  first.  The  knowledge 
they  have  of  this  causes  them  to  send  their  bee- 
hives from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  that  the  bees  may 
enjoy,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  richness  of  the 
flowers,  which  grow  in  this  part  of  the  country 
sooner  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  kingdom; 


♦  P.  159.        +  P.  119.        t  Lett.  ix.  p.  24,  25. 
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The  hives^  upon  their  arrival  at  the  farther  end 
of  Egypt,  are  placed  one  upon  another  in  the  form 
of  pyramids^  in  boats  prepared  for  their  reception  ; 
after  having  been  numbered  by  the  people,  \vho 
place  them  in  the  boats.  The  bees  feed  in  the  fields 
there  for  some  days  ;  affewards  when  it  is  believed 
they  have  nearly  collected  the  honey  and  wax, 
which  were  to  be  found  for  two  or  three  leagues 
round,  they  cause  the  boats  to  go  down  the  stream, 
two  or  three  leagues  lower,  and  leave  them  there, 
in  like  manner,  such  a  proportion  of  time  as  they 
think  to  be  necessary  for  the  gathering  up  the 
richer  of  that  canton.    At  length,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  after  having  gone  the  whole 
length  of  Egypt,  they  arrive  at  the  sea,  from 
whence  they  are  conducted,  each  of  them,  to  their 
usual  place  of  abode.    For  they  take  care  to  set 
down  exactly  in  a  register  each  district,  from 
whence  the  hives  were  carried  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  their  number,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  that  sent  them ;  as  well  as  the  number  of 
the  boats,  where  they  are  ranged  according  to  the 
places  they  are  brought  from.    What  is  astonish- 
ing in  this  affair,  is,  that  with  the  greatest  fidelity 
of  memory  that  can  be  imagined^  each  bee  finds 
its  own  hive,  and  never  makes  any  mistake.  That 
which  is  still  more  amazing  to  me  is,  that  Egyp^ 
tians,  of  old,  should  be  so  attentive  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages deducible  from  the  situation  of  their  coun- 
try ;  that  after  having  observed  that  all  things  came 
to  maturity  sooner  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  much  later 
in  Lower,  which  made  a  difference  of  above  six 
weeks  between  the  two  extremities  of  their  cour\- 
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try,  they  thought  of  collecting  the  wax  and  the 
honey,  so  as  to  lose  none  of  them  ;  and  hit  upon 
this  ingenious  method  of  making*  the  bees  do  it 
successively,  according  to  the  blossoming  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  arrangement  of  nature/' 

If  this  solicitude  was  as  ancient  as  the  dwelling 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  they  must  have  been  anxious  to 
know  whether  Jioney,  about  which  they  took  such 
care  in  Egypt,  was  plentiful  in  tiie  Land  of  Pro- 
mise ;  and  they  must  have  been  pleased  to  be  as- 
sured it  was.  It  continues  to  be  produced  there 
in  large  quantities :  Hasselquist,  in  the  progress  of 
his  journey  from  Acra  to  Nazareth,  tells  us,  that 
he  found  great  nuaibers  of  bees,  bred  there- 
abouts, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  inhabitants." 
He  adds,  "  they  make  their  beehives,  with  little 
trouble,  of  clay,  four  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  in 
diameter,  as  in  Egypt.  They  lay  ten  or  twelve  of 
them,  one  on  another,  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
build  over  every  ten  a  little  roof"*  Mr.  Maundrell 
observing  also  many  bees  in  the  Holy  Land,  takes 
notice,  that  by  their  means  the  most  barren  places 
of  that  country  in  other  respects  became  usefuj, 
perceiving  in  many  places  of  the  great  salt-plain 
near  Jericho,  a  smell  of  honey  and  wax  as  strong 
as  if  he  had  been  in  an  apiary. f 

By  Hasselquist's  account  it  appears,  that  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  not  strangers 
to  the  use  of  hives.  They  are  constructed  of  very 
different  materials  from  ours,  but  just  the  same  with 
the  Egyptian  hives.    They  seem  to  be  an  ancient 

*  P.        154,  t  P*  66  and  Sfi. 
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contrivance  ;  and  indeed  so  simple  an  invention 
must  be  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  days  of  Moses, 
when  arts,  as  appears  from  Ills  writings,  of  a  much 
more  elevated  nature  were  known  in  Egypt.  J  can- 
not then  well  persuade  myself  to  adopt  that  opinion 
of  some  of  the  learned,*  that  those  words  of  Moses 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  He  made  him  to  suc/c  honey 
out  of  the  rocky  and  oil  out  of  the  flint i/  rock,  are 
to  be  understood  of  his  causing  Israel  to  dwell  in  a 
country,  where  sometimes  they  might  find  honey- 
combs in  holes  of  the  rock.  It  is  very  possible,  that 
in  that  hot  country,  these  insects,  when  not  taken 
due  care  of,  may  get  into  hollow  places  of  the 
rocks,  and  form  combs  there,  as  they  sometimes 
construct  them  in  ours  in  hollow  trees,  though  1  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  traveller  that 
has  made  such  an  observation. 

But  would  this  have  been  mentioned  with  so  much 
triumph  by  Moses  in  this  place  ?  The  quantities 
of  honey  produced  after  this  manner  could  be  but 
small,  compared  with  what  would  be  collected  in 
hives  properly  managed  ;  when  found,  it  must 
often  cost  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  get  the  honey 
out  of  these  little  cavities  in  the  hard  stone,  and 
much  the  greatest  part  must  be  absolutely  lost  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  interpretation  is  the  more 
strange,  because  when  it  is  said  in  the  next  clause 
"  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock,"  it  is  evidently 
meant,  that  they  should  have  oil,  produced  in 
abundance  b}^  olive-trees  growing  on  flinty  rocks ; 
and  consequently  the  sucking  honey  out  of  the 

*  See  Bishop  Patrick  on  the  place,  and  Dr.  Shaw's  TraTels, 

p.  338. 
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rock  should  only  mean,  their  enjoying  great  quan- 
tities of  honey,  produced  by  bees  that  collected  it 
from  flowers  growing  among  the  rocks  :  the  rocky 
mountains  of  this  country,  it  is  well  known,*  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  aromatic  plants  proper  for 
the  purpose.t 

Nor  does  Asaph,  in  the  close  of  the  eighty-first 
Psahn,  speak,  I  apprehend,  of  honey  found  in  ca- 
vities of  rocks  :  nor  yet  is  he  there  describing  it  as 
collected  from  the  odoriferous  plants  that  grow  in 
ihc  rocky  hills  of  those  countries,  if  the  reading  of 
our  present  Hebrew  copies  be  right :  but  the  Pro- 
phet tells  Israel,  that  had  they  been  o))edient  God 
would  have  fed  them  with  the  fat  of  wheat,  and 
with  the  rock  of  honey  would  he  have  satisfied 
them  :  that  is,  v/ith  the  most  delicious  wheat,  and 
with  the  richest,  most  invigorating  honey,  in  large 
quantities,  both  for  eating,  and  making  agreeable 

*  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  same  place  ;  Egmont  and  Heyman,  VoL  IL 
p.  13,  mention  their  finding  odoriferous  herbs  in  great  numberSj 
along  with  olive-trees,  on  Mount  Carmel. 

t  I  have  indeed  read  an  account  somewhere  concerning  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  they  have  bees  there,  but  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  hive  them,  the  Hottentots  furnishing  them 
at  an  easy  rate  with  rock-honey,  which  has  a  better  flavour 
than  that  of  the  hive.  If  this  account  be  exact,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  ever  was  the  case  in  Palestine :  the  present  in- 
habitants are  too  indolent  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
making  hives,  if  they  could  be  furnished  with  sufficient  quanti- 
ties out  of  the  rocks,  easy  to  be  come  at,  and  at  the  same 
time  better  tasted  than  the  honey  of  a  hive  ;  but  we  find  by 
Hasselquist,  that  they  actually  make  use  of  hives  at  this  day^ 
though  of  a  Ysry  differeat  construction  from  those  of  this 
country.  3 
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(liink.  Its  reviving,  strengthening  quality,  appears 
in  the  story  of  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  1  Sam.  xiv. 
27. ;  as  the  using  the  term  i^ock  to  signify  strength, 
&c.  appears  in  a  multitude  of  places.  The  rock 
of  a  sword,  Psa.  Ixxxix.  43.,  for  the  edge  of  a 
sword,  in  which  its  energy  lies,  is  perhaps  as 
strange  an  expression  to  Western  ears. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  grapes  of  Judea  in  a  succeeding 
chapter ;  and  I  may  be  dispensed  with  as  to  the 
pursuing  the  further  examination  of  the  produc- 
tions of  this  country,  upon  giving  my  reader  a  re- 
mark of  Dr.  Shaw's  to  this  purpose,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  pulse,  wheat,  or  grain  of  any  kind,  to 
be  richer  or  better  tasted,  than  what  is  commonly 
sold  at  Jerusalem.* 

Only  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  with  respect 
to  this  country's  being  well  watered,  that  the  depth 
iDinn  tehom,  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  seems  to 
mean  reservoirst  of  water,  filled  by  the  rains  of 
winter,  and  of  great  use  to  make  their  lands  fertile  ; 
as  the  second  word  rrrt^n  tealoteeah,  seems  to  mean 
wells,  or  some  such  sort  of  conveniences,  sup- 
plied by  springs  ;  and  the  first  word  rvrrm  naharo- 
teeah,  rivers,  or  running  streams,  whether  carrying 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  body  of  water.  What  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  pleasing  description,  especially 
in  the  ears  of  those  that  had  wandered  near  forty 

*  P.  336. 

+  The  word  apparently  means  something  of  this  kind  in  Ezek, 
xxxi.  4.;  and  again,  Job  xxxviii.  30,  for  he  could  be  supposed 
to  know  nothing  of  the  face  of  any  other  deep,  than  a  large 
pool  or  reservoir  of  water. 
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years  in  a  most  dry  and  parched  wilderness  !  I  will 
only  add,  without  entering  into  particulars,  that 
the  present  face  of  the  country  answers  this  de- 
scription. 

OBSERVATION  VIII. 

Of  the  Fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  Nile, 

The  Scriptures,  in  their  representations  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  do  in  no  place, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  speak  of  the  plenty  of  fish 
there,  though  E^^ypt  was  famous  for  its  fish,  and 
the  children  of  Israel  longed  with  eager  desire  for 
fish  when  in  the  wilderness.  To  whatever  cause 
this  was  owing,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  scarcity 
of  this  kind  of  food  in  that  country. 

Fish  catched  in  the  Mediterranean  were  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  ot  Nehemiah,  in  consi- 
derable quantities  by  the  Tyrians,  Neh.  xiii.  16. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  were  remarkable  for 
their  skill  in  maritime  affairs,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  their  fisheries  might  extend  :  however, 
it  cannot  but  be  pleasing  to  find,  by  modern  tra- 
vellers, that  they  mio^ht  have  catched  much  fish  in 
their  own  neighbourhood.  While  I  was  busy  in 
considering  the  city,"  says  Le  Bruyn,  speaking  of 
Tyre,  my  comrade  employed  his  time  in  fishing 
with  a  line;  and  his  manner  of  doing  it  was  by 
putting  the  line  about  his  finger ;  and  when  he 
found  the  fish  had  taken  the  bait,  he  drew  the 

VOL.   III.  R 
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string  with  both  hands,  one  after  the  other;  by 
which  means  we  had  a  very  good  dish  of  fish,  and 
found  them  excellently  well  tasted/'* 

Travellers  have  found,  that  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
in  Galilee,  abounds  in  fish,f  some  of  them  very 
large ; J  so  they  were  anciently,  John  xxi.  11. 
Hasselquist  tells  us,  several  of  the  sorts  of  fish  in 
this  great  lake,  are  the  same  with  those  found  in  the 
Nile,  a  circumstance  which  he  thinks  remarkable  ;§ 
doubtless,  because  it  is  imagined  by  the  curious, 
that  the  fish  of  that  river  are  peculiar  to  it.    It  is 
certain  that  Maillet,  in  the  ninth  letter  of  the  de- 
scription of  Egypt,  tells  us,  that  it  is  surprising, 
that  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  quantity  of  fish 
in  the  Nile,  there  are  hardly  any,  excepting  the 
eel,  that  resemble  those  that  are  taken  in  the  rivers 
of  Europe.    This  remark,  however  curious,  little 
concerns  these  papers  ;  it  is  more  agreeable  to  my 
design,  to  take  notice,  that  among  those  mentioned 
by  Hasselquist,  as  common  to  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Nile,  are  the  charmud,  or  karmud,  as  Eg- 
mont  and  Heyman  call  it,  and  which,  these  gentle- 
men tell  us,  is  of  the  size  of  the  bonni,  another  of 
those  fish^  which  are  common  to  the  Nile  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  which  they  say  weighs  com- 
monly near  thirty  pound  s.     Well  then  might 
these  authors  say,  some  of  the  fish  of  Galilee  were 
very  large.    To  which  I  would  add,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  fishes  of  this  size,  or  half  this 


*  Tom.  I.  p.  564.  f  Pococke,  Vol.  II.  p.  6,  70. 

X  Egmont  and  Heyman,  Vol.  II.  p.  33.  §  P.  158. 

I  Egmont  and  Heyman,  Vol.  II,  p.  2?0. 
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size^  might  well  be  supposed  by  St.  John  to  en- 
danger a  net^  in  the  passage  just  now  cited  from 
him. 

OBSERVATION  IX. 

Of  the  Mulberry  Trees  mentioned  in  Scripture, 

Hasselquist  says^  that  the  mulberry-tree  scarcely 
ever  grows  in  Judea^  very  little  in  Galilee,  but  in 
abundance  in  Syria  and  mount  Lebanon.*  He 
therefore  blames  the  translation  of  Luther^  which 
renders  the  word  we  translate  sycamore-tree,  Luke 
xix.  4.,  mulberry-tree,  and  again,  it  seems,  Luke 
xvii.  6. 

Our  translators  do  not  so  render  these  two  pass- 
ages :  but  there  are  other  places  in  which  they 
mention  mulberry-trees,  in  particular  2  Sam.  v. 
23,  24.  and  1  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15.,  and  in  the  mar- 
gin of  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  6.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  he 
would  equally  have  condemned  them,  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  our  version. 

If  they  are  a  species  of  trees  not  natural  to  those 
countries,  we  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  been 
brought  into  Judea  before  the  reign  of  David, 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  production  of  silk 
was  thought  of  there,  which  is  the  cause,  I  pre- 
sume, of  their  now  growing  in  abundance  in 
Syria  and  mount  Lebanon,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
places  applying  themselves,  in  these  later  times, 
with  great  industry,  to  the  raising  silk,  and  making 


*  P.  287. 
R  2 
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it  one  great  branch  of  their  commerce  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  been  natives  of  Judea,  they 
would  still,  without  doubt,  appear  there  in  num- 
bers, as  they  did,  as  our  translation  supposes,  in 
the  reign  of  king  David  :  it  is  not  likely  then  that 
our  translation  should  be  rig-ht. 

It  is  much  more  easy,  however,  to  determine, 
that  they  are  wrong  in  their  translation,  than  to 
find  out  what  the  original  word  really  means.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  contents  itself  with  speaking 
of  them  as  trees  in  general  :  the  Septuagint,  in 
Samuel,  supposes  they  were  trees  that  grew  in  a 
place  called  Weeping,  and  Josephus  follows  them 
in  this ;  but  this  version  in  Chronicles  supposes  the 
word  signifies  pear-trees. 

Were  I  to  hazard  a  conjecture  here,  and  were 
there  a  greater  sameness  between  the  notions  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  I  should  propose  it,  as  no 
improbable  supposition,  that  the  Weeping  willow 
is  the  tree  meant  here.    Russell  found  it  a  common 
tree  in  the  gardens  of  Aleppo,  +  which  are  known 
to  have  common  trees  of  the  field  growing  fre- 
quently in  them,  as  well  as  other  plants  :  Russell 
himself  mentions  the  poplar,  the  common  white 
willow,  the  horn-beam,'  oaks,  the  ash,  growing  in 
their  gardens,  with  other  trees  we  should  more 
readily  expect  to  find  there,  forming  on  the  whole 
a  wild  and  irregular,  but  agreeable,  prospect.  It  is 
true,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  an  ac- 
count of  this  species  of  willow,  in  the  catalogue  of 

*  Voy,  de  Syrie,  &c.  par  de  la  Roque,  Tom.  I.  p.  Ir 
f  Vol.  I.  p.  47. 
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the  plants  of  the  Holy  Land  which  I  have  seen  ; 
but  every  one  knows  the  Flora  and  the  Fauna 
Palestince  are  very  imperfect.  But  it  is  so  common 
a  tree  at  Aleppo^  we  may  believe  it  is  no  stranger 
in  Judea. 

OBSERVATION  X. 
Of  the  Olive  Tree  in  the  Promised  Land, 

We  have  before  taken  notice  that  the  olive-tree 
is  very  common  in  Judea:  I  would  now  remark^ 
that  the  Scriptures  frequently  refer  to  it^  and  that 
those  very  references  have  given  some  pain  to  an 
ingenious  traveller,  on  the  account  of  trees  of  this 
species  wanting  a  vivid  verdure. 

Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  forty-eighth  letter  from  Italy, 
expresses  his  pain  in  these  words,  The  fields, 
and  indeed  the  whole  face  of  Tuscany,  are  in  a 
manner  covered  with  olive-trees ;  but  the  olive-tree 
does  not  answer  the  character  I  had  conceived  of 
it:  the  Royal  Psalmist  and  some  of  the  Sacred 
Writers  speak  with  rapture  of  the  green  olive-tree, 
so  that  I  expected  a  beautiful  green  ;  and  I  confess 
to  you,  I  was  wretchedly  disappointed,  to  find  its 
hue  resembling  that  of  our  hedges,  when  they  are 
covered  with  dust.  The  olive-tree  may,  possibly, 
delight  in  the  barren  district  of  Judea;  but,  un- 
doubtedly, will  disgust  a  man  accustomed  to  Eng- 
lish verdure.'' 

The  objection  shews,  that  it  is  of  some  import- 
ance to  attend  to  minute,  and  even  seemingly  tri- 
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fling  circumstances  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  which 
is  the  great  design  of  these  papers.    In  considering 
it,  I  cannot  allow  the  propriety  of  this  worthy 
writer's  method  of  alleviating  the  difficulty  he  had 
proposed:  Judea  is  not  now  so  destitute  of  verdure, 
as  to  make  a  tree  that  looks  as  if  it  was  all  over 
covered  with  dust^  an  object  sufficient  to  charm  the 
eye  by  its  colour;  and  such  a  supposition  is  still 
less  admissible,  when  it  relates  to  former  times, 
when  it  was  much  better  cultivated.   The  true  way 
of  solving  the  difficulty  is,  I  imagine,  to  consider 
the  word  translated  gre€7i  not  as  descriptive  of 
colour,  in  these  passages,  but  of  some  other  pro- 
perty, youthfulness,  vigour,  prosperity,  &c. 

It  certainly  must  be  so  understood  in  some  places 
where  it  occurs.  No  mortal  ever  imagined  that 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  said,  I  was  at  rest  in  mine 
house,  and  green  in  my  palace,  Dan.  iv.  4.,  that  he 
meant  either  that  the  colour  of  his  face,  or  of  his 
garments,  was  green ;  but  that  he  was,  as  our  trans- 
lators justly  render  it,  flourishing  in  his  palace — 
that  he  was  in  such  a  state,  with  respect  to  his 
royalty,  as  a  tree  is  when  it  is  green,  considered  as 
a  vegetable.  So  in  the  fifty-second  Psalm,  David 
describes  a  wicked  man,  as  soon  to  wither  away 
and  disappear;  while  he  should  be  like  a  young- 
vigorous  olive-tree,  which  had  long  to  live  and  to 
flourish.  The  beauty  of  the  olive-tree,  marked  out 
in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  consisted  in  the 
spread  of  its  branches,  not  in  its  colour,  Hosea  xiv.  6. 

The  disappointment  then  of  Mr.  Sharp  arose,  not 
from  the  misrepresentation  of  the  sacred  writers, 
but  merely  from  his  misunderstanding  them. 
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In  like  manner^  when  the  Psalmist  says^  I  shall 
be  anointed  with  green  oilj  Fsa.  xcii.  10.,  where 
there  is  the  same  word  in  the  ©riginal,  we  are  not 
to  suppose  he  means  oil  of  a  green  colour:  would 
there  have  been  any  great  advantage  in  that?  O 
can  any  passage  be  produced  to  shew  it  was  an  ob- 
ject of  desire  to  the  people  of  the  East?  But  we 
are,  I  believe,  to  understand  the  word  as  signifying 
precious,  fragrant  oil,  such  as  princes  in  times  of 
prosperity  were  anointed  with :  fragrant,  if  you  will, 
as  a  field  which  the  Lord  has  blessed,  a  fioicery 
field,  in  all  its  verdure,  to  the  smell  of  which  Isaac 
compared  the  scent  of  the  perfumed  clothes  Jacob 
had  on  when  Isaac  blessed  him,  Gen.  xxvii,  27. 

It  appears  from  many  passages,  that  when  princes 
were  victorious,  rich  presents  were  wont  to  be 
made  them  ;*  and  from  the  history  of  Hezekiah,f 
that  precious  ointments,  or  oils  in  which  odoriferous 
plants  or  other  substances  had  been  put,  and  kept 
there  some  time,  were  presented  to  them,  preserved 
long  by  them  among  their  treasures  in  part,  and  in 
part,  we  may  believe,  made  use  of  on  joyful  occa- 
sions :  which  kind  of  oil  is,  without  doubt,  what  the 
Psalmist  calls  green  oil,  and  with  which  he  was  to 
be  anointed,  when  God  should  exalt  his  power,  and 
make  his  horn  like  that  of  an  unicorn. 

To  think  of  greenness  of  colour  in  the  oil,  would 
be  childish ;  to  interpret  the  word  of  oil  expressed 
from  green,  that  is  to  say,  from  unripe  olives,  would 
not  well  agree  with  the  accounts  of  some  modern 
writers  on  medical  preparations,  who  affirm  that  oil 


*  2  Sara.  Tiii.  10.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  23. 


+  Isa.  xxxix,  2. 
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cannot  be  drawn  from  unripe  olives;*  to  under- 
stand the  word  as  signifying'  fresh-drawn  oil  would 
be  to  give  it  much  less  energy  than,  I  apprehend, 
was  intended  by  the  Psalmist;  to  explain  it  of  oil 
made  extremely  odoriferous  is,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, placing  it  in  the  proper  point  of  light. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  most,  if  not  all,  the  oil 
that  was  made  use  of  for  anointing  themselves  for 
pleasure,  was  more  or  less  fragrant;  it  would  else 
have  hardly  answered  the  purpose,  which  was  the 
stifling  those  disagreeable  scents  the  heat  of  that 
climate  often  excited.  On  this  account  it  became 
extremely  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life;  for 
which  reason  the  Prophet  Micahf  threatened  Israel, 
That  they  should  tread  olives,  hut  not  anoint  them- 
selves with  oil.  We  are  ready  to  imagine  no  other 
important  use  of  oil  but  for  eating  ;  but  they  found 
life  would  be  inelegant  without  anointing. 

Some  of  their  ointments  were  extremely  pre- 
cious ;  such  was  the  composition  with  which  the 
head  of  our  Lord  was  anointed. J  But  a  slight  in- 
fusion of  some  of  their  own  country  flowers  was 
suflficient  to  give  their  hair  a  very  agreeable  scent. 
So  Hasselquist  tells  us,  the  Egyptians  put  the  flow- 
ers of  the  tuberose  into  sweet  oil,  and  by  this 
means  give  the  oil  a  most  excellent  smell,  scarcely 
inferior  to  oil  of  jessamine  ;§  and  in  another  place, 
that  he  found  jessamine  growing  in  the  Holy 
Land,  II  besides  other  fragrant  plants. 

*  Voy.  Diet,  des  Drogues,  par  Lemery,  Art.  Ompbacium 
^*  Ge  que  les  auteurs  appellent  Oleum  Omphacinum,  seroit  une 
huile  tiree  par  expression,  des  olives  vertes;  mais  on  n'en  peut 
point  tirer,  comma  je  i'  ay  remarque  dans  ma  pharmacopee." 

+  Ch.  vi.  15.       X  Matt.  xxvi.  7.       §  P.  267.       ||  P.  134. 
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OBSERVATION  XI. 

Of  the  Dryness  of  the  Ground  previous  to  the 
Autumnal  Rains. 

The  description  that  Sir  J.  Chardin  gives  us  in 
his  MSS.  of  the  state  of  these  countries,  with  re- 
spect to  the  cracking  of  the  earth,  before  the  au- 
tumnal rains  fell,  is  so  lively  a  comment  on  Jer. 
xiv.  4.,  Because  the  ground  is  chapt,for  there  was 
no  l  ain  in  the  earthy  the  plough-men  were  ashamed, 
that  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it  here  as  a  distinct 
observation. 

The  lands  of  the  East,  he  says,  in  a  note  on 
Psa.  cxliii.  6.,  which  the  great  dryness  there  causes 
to  crack,  are  the  ground  of  this  figure,  which  is 
certainly  extremely  beautiful ;  for  these  dry  lands 
have  chinks  too  deep  for  a  person  to  see  to  the  bot- 
tom of :  this  may  be  observed  in  the  Indies  more 
than  any  where,  a  little  before  the  rains  fall,  and 
wherever  the  lands  are  rich  and  hard. 

The  Prophet  speaking  of  plough-men  shews 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  autumnal  state  of  those 
countries  ;  and  if  the  cracks  are  so  deep  from  the 
common  dryness  of  their  summers,  what  must  they 
be  when  the  rains  are  withheld  beyond  the  usual 
time,  which  is  the  case  Jeremiah  is  referring  to  ? 
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OBSERVATION  XII. 

Curious  Account  of  certain  Kinds  of  Seeds,  men- 
tioned hy  Isaiah,  chap,  xxviii.  25,  26. 

The  Septuagint  not  only  suppose  that  four  sorts 
of  grain,  or  seeds  of  the  larger  and  harder  kind, 
are  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  Isaiah  :*  but  St.  Je- 
rom,  who  tells  us  this  in  his  Commentary  on  that 
Prophet,  represents  the  Hebrew  as  saying  the 
same  thing.  Jerom  frequently  represents  the 
Septuagint  translation  as  differing  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew ;  but  here  he  supposes  there  is  no 
difference  between  them.f  This  leads  us  to  va- 
rious reflections :  some  perfectly  coinciding  with 
the  design  of  these  papers ;  others  of  a  different 
nature.^ 

*  Chap,  xxviii.  25,  28. 

+  Even  the  vulgar  Latin,  whith  has  undergone  many  sup. 
p©sed  corrections,  in  order  to  make  it  more  perfectly  corres- 
pond with  the  modern  Hebrew  copies,  yet  retains  the  mention 
of  four  different  kinds  of  grain  here — wheat,  barley,  millet,  and 
vetches. 

J  Ther0  are  six  different  kinds  of  grain  mentioned  here,  not 
only  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate^  but  probably  also  by  the 
Hebrew* 

Fulg. — seret  gith,  cyminum,  triticum,  hordeum,  milium,  et 
viciam. 

Heb. — yisni  ni^p    ?03     nan  n^v^  j»D3  n»DD^ 

vehepits  ketsach  cammon  chittah  soarah  nisman  vecussametb 
Quere — Is  poj  nisman  a  mistake  for  J»DD  sesamouy  or  sesa-^ 
mum  J  so  well  known  in  the  East  ? — Edit. 
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In  the  first  place  it  shews,  that  there  has  been  a 
variation  in  the  Hebrew  copies  since  the  days  of 
Jerom.  In  this  case  the  variation  is  of  no  great 
moment ;  it  is  however  a  variation.  This,  before 
the  publications  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  woald,  proba- 
bly, have  been  warmly  contested ;  but  will  be  more 
easily  admitted  now. 

Secondly,  The  corruption  is  not  greater  than 
has  been  observed  in  some  other  cases.  pD3  (Nis- 
man,  the  appointed,)  is  put,  it  seems^  for  ]nTi  (vedo- 
chan)  which  signifies,  and  millet.  The  letters  suf- 
ficiently resemble  each  other  to  admit  of  this 
change. 

Thirdly,  The  adding  the  word  pD3  nisman  ap- 
pointed, to  the  barley  the  husbandman  sows,  seems 
to  be  very  useless  here ;  but  if  we  understand  the 
word  to  have  been  originally  millet,  it  is  a  very 
good  addition  to  the  examples  that  the  Prophet 
gives,  of  the  wisdom  the  God  of  nature  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  on  the  husbandman  in  tilling  the 
ground,  so  that  he  properly  casts  in  the  principal 
wheat,  and  the  barley,  and  the  millet,  and  the  rye, 
or  whatever  grain  the  fourth  word  means. 

Wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  vetches,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  grains  that  the  Prophet  mentions : 
now  the  time  when  they  are  sown,  and  the  soil 
which  is  chosen  for  each  respectively,  differ ;  but 
God  has  given  men  the  requisite  sagacity. 

They  begin  to  plough  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  sow  their  earliest  wheat  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  frosts  are  never  severe 
enough  to  prevent  their  ploughing  all  winter,  so 
that  they  continue  to  sow  all  sorts  of  grain  to  the 
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end  of  January,  and  barley  sometimes  after  the 
middle  of  February.  No  harrow  is  used,  but  the 
ground  is  ploughed  a  second  time  after  it  is  »bwn, 
in  order  to  cover  the  grain  ;  in  some  places,  where 
the  soil  is  a  little  sandy,  they  plough  but  once,  and 
that  is  after  sowing/** 

Here  we  see  the  wheat  requires  to  be  sown 
much  earlier  than  the  barley  ;  God  has  given  the 
ploughman  the  discretion  that  is  requisite  to  distin- 
guish between  the  proper  times  of  sowing  them. 

When  we  came  farther,"  says  Rauwolff,  de- 
scribing his  voyage  down  the  Euphrates,  we  had 
generally  even  ground  at  both  sides^  and  not  a  few 
fields,  the  most  part  whereof  were  sown  with  In- 
dian millet,  for  they  sow  more  of  this  than  of  wheat 
or  barley,  for  the  sand  is  pretty  deep,  wherein  the 
corn  would  not  grow  so  well.  This  millet  was  just 
fit  to  be  cut  down,  and  in  some  places  they  had  it 
in  already. t  Hereof  they  bake  very  well- 
tasted  bread  and  cakes,  and  some  of  them  are 
rolled  very  thin,  and  laid  together  like  unto  a  let- 
ter, so  that  they  are  about  four  inches  broad,  six 
long,  and  two  thick ;  they  are  of  an  ashen  colour. 
The  inhabitants  call  it  still  at  this  day  by  its  an- 
cient Arabian  name  dora,  whereof  Rhases  makes 
mention.''! 

Here  we  see  a  great  difference  between  the  cul- 
ture of  the  millet  of  those  countries,  and  that  of 
the  wheat  and  barley.  It  is  sown  in  such  a  sandy 
soil,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  that 
neither  the  wheat  nor  the  barley,  according  to 


*  Russell,  Vol.  I.  p.  73.  f  The  middle  of  October, 

%  Ray's  Trav.  p.  151. 
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him,  would  grow  there.  These  two  last,  Russell 
tells  us,  are  reaped  by  the  end  of  May  N.  S. 
just  after  the  drought  of  a  Syrian  summer  comes 
on  :  while  the  millet  is  left  abroad  exposed  to  those 
violent  heats,  and  not  gathered  m  till  the  middle 
of  October,*  which  is  after  the  time  the  autumnal 
rain  often  begins  to  fall.  What  a  loss  was  it  to  the 
beauty  and  energy  of  the  Propliet's  representa- 
tion, of  God's  instructing  the  tiller  of  the  ground 
how  to  proceed  with  the  different  kinds  of  grain, 
and  what  to  sow  in  the  different  kinds  of  soil, 
when  the  word  signifying  millet  was  unfortunately 
taken  to  be  a  word  which  js  thought  to  signify 
appointed,  which  has  hardly  any  sense  or  mean- 
ing in  this  place  ! 

I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  last  word  means  a  sort  of  grain 
which  they  call  corn  of  Damascus,  and  the  Italians 
surgo  rosso,  which  grows  in  a  very  moist  soil  in 
Egypt,  when  that  country  is  overflowed  ;  and  so 
it  stands  distinguished  from  the  millet  which  grows, 
according  to  Rauwolff,  in  the  burning  sands  of 
Arabia.  It  is  God  that  gives  the  husbandman  dis- 
cretion when  and  where  to  sow  the  different  kinds 
of  grain — the  wheat  early  in  the  winter,  the  bar- 
ley in  the  latter  end  of  it ;  the  millet  in  sandy 
places  ;  the  corn  of  Damascus  in  those  that  are 
marshy  or  watery. 

This  circumstance  is  perhaps  meant  by  the 
last  word  in  the  25th  verse,  which  in  our  transla- 
tion is  rendered      in  their  place,'*  but  is  trans* 


*  Rauwolff. 
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lated  by  others  his  border — the  riDDS  cussumeth 
of  his  or  its  border;  cussumeth  is  the  Hebrew 
word  to  express  this  kind  of  grain.  Now  rivers 
(whose  borders  are  generally  more  or  less  marshy 
or  fenny)  were  commonly  made  use  of  to  sepa- 
rate one  country  or  one  district  from  another,* 
as  they  are  now ;  and,  consequently,  the  cusasmeth 
of  his  border  may  mean  the  cussumeth  that  is  wont 
to  be  sown  in  moory,  fenny,  or  watery  places. 
This  places  the  thought  of  the  Prophet  in  a  more 
clear  and  determinate  point  of  view,  than  it  is 
wont  to  appear  in  the  works  of  commentators. 

Agreeable  to  this,  RauwolfF  saw  Indian  millet 
in  the  fields  near  Rama,  when  he  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
known  then,  at  the  time  when  our  translation  was 
made,  that  millet  grew  in  Judea.  How  unhappy 
that  it  appears  not  in  our  version,  among  the  other 
things  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  cultivated  there ! 
He  was  there  the  middle  of  September,  O.  S. 
1575,  and  observed  that  Rama  was  situated  on 
an  ascent,  in  plain  fields,  which  extended  them- 
selves two  leagues,  where  the  hills  begin  that  con- 
tinue to  Jerusalem.  These  fields  are  very  fruit- 
ful, and  very  well  tilled,  and  sown  with  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  Indian  millet.  Hereabout  do  also  grow 
Indian  musk-melons  in  great  quantity,  by  the 
Arabians  called  batiere,  which  are  very  pleasant, 
and  well  tasted,  chiefly  those  that  are  red  within ;  so 
that  in  all  my  travels  I  hardly  met  with  the  likef 

*  See  Jos.  xxii.  25.  Numb.xxi.  13,  14,  24.  1  Kings  ir.  21. 
Gen.  XV.  18.  &c.  +  Ray's  Coll.  of  Trayels,  p.  229. 
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OBSERVATION  XIII. 

Different  Kinds  of  Seeds,  eaten  with  their  Bread, 

I  HAVE,  in  a  preceding  volume^  taken  notice  of 
the  present  Eastern  custom  of  sprinkling  various 
sorts  of  seeds  on  their  bread,  to  make  it  more 
pleasing :  RauwoltF  mentions  the  seeds  of  sesa- 
mum,  Romish  coriander,  and  wild  garden  saffron> 
as  used  for  that  purpose.*    Here  I  would  observe, 
that  in  another  place  Rauwolff  tells  us,  that  in 
going  from  Aleppo  to  Bir,  a  town  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  saw  whole  acres  of  Turkish  corn 
called  sesamOy  and  others  all  sown  with  cotton. f 
In  like  manner  Dr.  Russell  informs  us,  that. 
Besides  Turkey  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton,  they 
sow  in  the  fields,  cicers,  lentils,  beans,  chickling, 
small  vetch,  sesamum,  bastard  saffron,  Turkey 
millet.^'+ 

For  the  same  reason — the  frequent  use  of  these 
seeds  to  give  a  more  agreeable  flavour  to  their 
bread,  they  might  anciently  too  sow  some  of  their 
fields  with  these  vegetables ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  to  some  of  them  the  Prophet  refers  when  he 
says.  Doth  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sow  ? 
doth  he  open  and  break  the  clods  of  his  ground  f 
When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof  doth 
he  cast  abroad  the  fitches,  (or  rather  the  sesamum^ 


*  Ray's  Trav.  p.  95.  f  P.  125. 

X  Descr.  of  Aleppo,  Vol.  I.  p.  73,  &c. 
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or  some  other  seed  made  use  of  to  sprinkle  on 
their  bread,)  and  scatter  the  cummin.  • .  .For  his 
God  doth  instruct  him  to  discretion,  and  doth 
teach  him.  For  the  fitches  (the  sesamum,  or 
some  such  seed)  are  not  threshed  with  a  thresh- 
ing instrument,  neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned 
about  upon  the  cummin  ;  hut  the  fitches  (the  sesa- 
mum,  &c.)  are  beaten  with  a  staff,  and  the  cum- 
min with  a  rod* 

Whether  what  we  call  cummin  is  the  seed  Isaiah 
precisely  meant^  is  not  absolutely  certain  :  the 
Dutch  of  our  times  are  said  to  put  that  kind  of 
seed  into  their  cheeses ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  of  our  travellers  say  that  it  is  used  to  give  a 
relish  to  bread.  However,  the  accounts  that  are 
given  us,  of  the  sowing  these  small  and  tender 
seeds  in  their  fields  by  the  modern  Oriental  hus- 
bandmen, may  illustrate  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
here,  better  than  the  translating  this  first  word  by 
the  term  gith,  as  the  vulgar  Latin  does,  and  also 
St.  Jerom,  with  which  vegetable,  and  its  uses,  we 
are  not  well  acquainted.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
in  his  late  curious  translation  of  this  sacred  book^ 
renders  it  dill,  which  seed  might  certainly  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  sesamum^  and  grows 
in  the  gardens  of  Aleppo,  Russell  tells  us,f  as  the 
carraway  and  the  coriander ;  but  the  dill  neither 
appears  in  his  catalogue  of  the  seeds  sown  in  the 
fields  of  which  the  Prophet  is  speaking,  nor  does 
Rauwolflf  give  us  any  account  of  its  ^eing  sprinkled 
upon  their  bread :  but  it  is  possible  both  may  be 
true. 


*^  Isa,  xxviii.  25,  &c. 


+  Vol.  I.  p.  73,  &c. 
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St.  Jerom  remarks,  that  the  Septuagint  trans- 
late the  end  of  the  27th  veise>  and  beginning  of 
the  28tli,  after  this  manner  :  The  gith  is  beatea 
out  with  a  rod,  and  the  cummin  is  eaten  with 
bread;"  and  says,  he  could  not  imagine  what  they 
had  in  view  in  that  translation  :  but,  I  think,  we 
may  learn  at  least  from  it  this,  that"  in  those  times 
in  which  they  lived,  such  small  seed  as  cummin,  &c. 
were  wont  to  be  sprinkled  on  their  bread  ;  they 
would  hardly  otherwise  have  so  translated  the 
words.  This  Jerom  did  not  attend  to,  but  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  deviation  from  the  Hebrew 
copy  he  made  use  of,  and  such  an  one  as  he  could 
not  well  account  for.* 

By  another  passage,  in  the  same  commentary,  it 
appears  that  in  Judea,  in  his  time,  the  same  dif- 
ference continued  that  the  Prophet  mentions,  as  to 
the  mode  of  threshing  these  things — The  wheat, 
barley,  and  the  fourth  kind  of  grain,  passed  under 
the  old  Eastern  machine ;  the  smaller  seeds,  first 
mentioned,  threshed  by  a  staff;  but  as  to  the  millet, . 
he  was  unable  to  say  how  it  was  treated. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  according 
to  the  Baron  de  Tott,  cummin  is  so  miich  cul- 
tivated to  this  day  in  Judea,  that  its  seed  consti- 
tutes one  branch  of  its  commerce  with  Egypt; 
])ut  he  gives  us  no  account  of  the  use  that  is  made 
of  it,  whether  as  a  relisher  of  their  bread,  their 
cheese,  or  any  other  sort  of  their  food,f  or  whether 

*  Nescio  quid  volentes  Ixx.  transtulerunt :  Cyminum  autem 
<?um  pane  comcditur.    Comi  in  loc. 

f  Pietro  della  Valle,  speaking  of  some  of  the  Turkish  dishes^ 
gives  an  account  of  sausages  made  of  bcef^  seasoned  with  cum- 

VOL,  in.  ,  s 
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it  is  imported  for  the  use  of  their  pigeons.  I  will, 
liowever^  set  down  the  passage. 

The  commerce  of  Jaff,  (he  means  Joppa,) 
only  consists  of  linen  and  rice,  sent  from  Damietta 
for  the  consumption  of  Napooloose,  Rames,  Jeru- 
salem, and  numerous  hordes  of  Arabs,  who  encamp 
in  the  plains  of  Gaza. 

Damietta  receives  in  exchange,  glass-ware, 
fabricated  at  Ebron,  raw  cottons,  cummin,  and 
especially  soap  of  Jafif.  This  article  has  enjoyed, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  privilege  of  only  paying 
in  Egypt,  half  the  usual  duties."^^ 

OBSERVATION  XIV. 

Eastern  Gardens  not  remarkabli^  well  stored  with 
Fruit  Trees. 

The  representation  Dr.  Chandler  gives  of  the 
garden  of  the  governor  of  Eleus,  a  Turkish  town 
on  the  western  border  of  the  Hellespont,  may  be 
considered,  I  apprehend,,  as  the  description  of  most 
of  the  ancient  g*ardens  of  the  Jewish  people. 

'^When  the  heat  wa's  abated  a  little,  we  were 
informed  that  the  governor  gave  us  permission  to 
refresh  in  his  garden.  We  dismissed  his  messen- 
ger with  a  bac-shish,  or  a  present  of  three  piasters  ; 
and  an  excuse,  that  we  were  just  going  away.  But 
this  was  not  accepted  ;  and  we  paid  another  piaster 

m'm-seed,  which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  palate. 
Tome  I.  p.  129,  130. 

*  Memoirs,  Part  it.  p.  94^  95. 
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for  seeing  a  very  small  spot  of  ground,  walled  in, 
and  containing  nothing,  except  two  vines,  a  fig,  and 
a  pomegranate-tree,  and  a  well  of  excellent  water/'* 
Other  fruit-trees  were  certainly  known,  even 
in  the  patriarchal  times,  though  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  there  have  been  great  additions  made 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  East,  in  thig 
respect,  since  those  times.  But  if  a  few  vines^  a 
fig,  and  a  pomegranate,  were  all  the  fruit-trees  no\y 
found  in  an  Eastern  garden,  belonging  to  a  person 
of  some  figure,  we  may  believe  the  number  of  the 
trees  of  an  ancient  Jewish  garden,  in  common, 
were  not  more  numerous,  or  composed  of  a  greatei* 
Variety. 

Accordingly  we  find  grapes,  figs,  and  pome- 
granates mentioned,  while  other  kinds  of  fruit  are 
passed  over  in  silence,  excepting  the  olive.  Numb, 
xiii.  23.  ;  xx.  5.  Deut.  viii.  8.  and  Hag.  ii.  19. 

When  then  the  transactions  of  P^athanael  undei* 
a  fig-tree  are  mentioned^  John  i.  48.,  we  may  be- 
lieve they  were  the  devotional  exercises  of  a  retired 
garden,  walled  in,  and  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
men  ;  and  when  King  Saul  is  said  to  have  tarried 
under  a  pomegran^ate-tree  in  Migron,  1  Sam.xiv.  2., 
it  is  probable  he  was  taking  the  refreshment  of  the 
air  in  a  garden.  Certainly  when  Israel  are  said  to 
have  dwelt,  every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig-tree, t  those  passages  refer  to  the  Eastern 
people's  spending  a  good  part  of  their  time  in  their 
gardens. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  the  gardens  spoken  of  in 


Travels  in  Asia  MUior,  p.  16» 

s  2 


+  1  Kings  Ti.  25,  Sec. 
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the  book  of  Canticles,  filled  with  such  a  variety  of 
productions,  were  royal  gardens,  and  the  £^ardensof 
a  prince  remarkable  both  for  curiosity,  for  know- 
ledg-e  of  natural  history,  and  for  ma/^nificence. 

These  royal  gardens  seem  to  have  been  at  a 
distance  from  the  palace  ;  the  miniature  gardens  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  in  common  life,  adjoining  to 
their  houses. 


OBSERVATIOIS  XV. 

Ancient  Method  of  gathering  the  Olioes, 

.  The  Sacred  Writings  sometimes  represent  olives 
as  beaten  otf  the  trees,  and  at  other  times  as  shaken  : 
this  does  not  indicate  an  improvement  made  in  after- 
times  on  the  original  mode  of  gathering  them  ;  or 
different  methods  of  procedure  by  different  people, 
in  tiie  same  age  and  country,  who  possessed  oHve- 
yards;  but  rather  expresses  the  difference  between 
the  gathering  the  main  crop  by  the  owners,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  poor  collected  the  few  olive- 
berries  that  were  left,  and  which,  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  take. 

The  beating  of  the  olives  is  mentioned  Deut. 
xxiv.  20. :  When  thou  heatest  thine  olive-tree,  thou 
shall  not  go  over  the  boughs  again  ;  it  shall  be 
^-  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
iDidoziD.  The  shaking  the  oHve-trees  is  mentioned, 
Isa.  xvii.  6.  and  xxiv.  13.  as  being  then  the  prac- 
tice^ or  used  at  least  on  some  occasions. 


) 
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The  Abbot  Fortis,  in  his  account  of  Dalniatia,*' 
praises  the  care  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
island  thei*e^  in  the  management  of  their  olives,  in 
not  sufirering"  thenj  to  ferment  before  they  express 
the  oil;  and  complains  of  the  stupid  and  absurd 
method  of  gathering  in  many  other  places.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  several  other  parts  of 
Italy,  they  use  to  b^at  the  branches  Avith  long  poles, 
in  order  to  make  the  fruit  fall.  This  foolish  me- 
thod, besides  hurting  the  plant,  and  spoiling  many 
branches  that  would  bear  the  year  following,  makes 
the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  fall  indiscriminately,  and 
hruises  a  great  deal  of  both  kinds,  whereby  they 
become  rancid  in  the  heaps,  and  give  an  ill  flavour- 
ed oil." 

However  hurtful  beating  down  the  olives  with 
long  poles  may  be,  philosophically  considered,  if  it 
has  continued,  down  to  our  times,  to  be  the  custom 
in  Naples  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  in  the  more  early  and  unimproved  state  of 
things  in  the  time  of  Moses,  this  should  have  been 
the  common  way  of  gathering  them  by  the  owners, 
who  were  willing  to  leave,  we  may  believe,  as  few 
as  possible  on  their  trees,  and  were  forbidden  by 
their  law  to  brush  them  over  a  second  time. 

But  shaking  them  was  sufficient  when  they  had 
hung  so  much  longer  as  to  be  fully  ripe;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  used  by  the  poor  or  by  strangers,  who 
might  not  have  such  long  poles  in  their  possession 
as  tjie  owners  kept ;  not  to  say  that  the  owners 
might  not  be  insensible  that  beating  the  trees  was 


*  P.  412. 
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injurious,  and  therefore  nnight  require  the  poor  not 
to  make  use  of  that  nnode  of  gathering  them, 
thouj^h  they  might  not  suppose  it  was  so  hurtful 
as  to  counterbalance  the  advanta^^es  derived  from 
beating"  them,  when  they  proposed  to  gather  the 
main  crop  themselves. 

Accordingly,  if  we  examine  the  places  that  speak 
of  the  shaking  the  olive-trees,  we  shall  find  the 
mean  crop  had  been  gathered  at  that  time,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  only  made  use  of  to  come 
at  the  olive  berries  that  were  left,  the  words  of 
Isaiah,*  As  the  shaking  of  an  olive-tree,  two  or 
three  berries  in  the  top  of  the  uppermost  hough,  ^c. 
being  to  be  understood  as  signifying.  As  in  the 
time  when  men  come  to  an  olive-tree  to  shake  it^ 
after  the  crop  is  gathered^  there  appear  only  a 
few  here  and  there  ;  not  as  meaning.  As  after  the 
shaking  of  the  olive-tree,  &c.  And  thus,  with  great 
judgment^  has  the  Bishop  of  London  translated  the 
passage, 

"  A  gleaning  shall  be  left  in  it,  as  in  the  shaking  of  tjie 
olive-tree." 

Answerable  to  this,  the  olives  of  the  Holy  I^and 
continue  to  be  beaten  down  to  this  time  ;  at  least 
thsey  were  so  gathered  in  the  year  1774. 


*  Chap,  XTii,  6, 
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OBSERVATION  XVI. 

Oil  Jars  frequenthj  buried  injthe  Ground,  the  bet- 
ter  to  presei^ce  their  Contents. 

When  our  translation  represents  Joasli  as  over 
the  cellars  of  oil^  in  the  time  of  King  David, 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  28.,  they  have  certainly,  without 
any  necessity,  and  perhaps  improperly,  substituted 
a  particular  term  for  a  i^eneral  expression.  Joash 
was  at  that  time,  according  to  the  sacred  historian^ 
over  the  treasures  of  oil  ;  but  whether  it  was  kept 
in  cellars^  or  in  some  other  way,  does  not  at  all 
appear  in  the  original  history. 

The  modern  Greeks,  according  to  Dr.  Richard 
Chandler,  do  not  keep  their  oil  in  cellars,  but  in 
large  earthen  jars,  sunk  in  the  ground,  in  the  areas 
before  their  houses.*  The  custom  might  obtaio 
among  the  Jews  :  as  then  it  was  needless,  it  must 
be  improper  to  use  the  particular  term  cellars,  when 
the  original  uses  a  word  of  the  most  general  signi- 
fication. 

It  is  certain  they  sometimes  buried  their  oil  in 
the  earth,  in  order  to  secrete  it  in  times  of  danger^ 
on  which  occasion  they  must  be  supposed  to  choose 
the  most  unlikely  places,  where  such  concealment 
would  be  least  suspected — in  their  fields  ;  whether 
they  were  wont  to  bury  it,  at  other  times,  in  their 
court-yards,  cannot  be  so  easily  ascertained.f 

*  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  126. 

+  Jer.  xli.  8.  7e«  mm  were  found  among  them  that  said 
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OBSERVATION  XVII. 

Of  the  Time  when  the  Vine  and  Olive  blossojn. 

A  VERY  ingenious  writer  supposes*  that  the  vine 
blossoms  considerably  earlier  than  the  olive  :  that 
grapes  when  halt-grown^  are  wont  to  fall  as  well  as 
the  olive-blossoms  ;  that  the  disappointment  of  peo- 
ple's hopes  from  either  arises  from  the  same  cause  ; 
and  that  that  cause  is  the  burning  pestilential  quality 
of  the  east  wind.  But  all  these  suppositions^  I  would 
remark^  admit  of  doubt;  nor  do  the  words  of  Eli- 
phaz^  in  the  book  of  Job^  (ch.  xv.  33^)  reqaire  u« 
to  admit  of  any  of  these  points. 

Some  doubt  may  be  made^  whether  the  vine  does 
blossom  in  the  East  considerably  earlier  than  the 
olive,  on  account  of  a  passage  of  Dr.  Richard 
Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece.  That  curious  and 
observing  gentleman  inforn^is  us^f  that  he  set  out  . 

unto  Ishmael,  Slay  us  not ;  for  we  have  treasures  in  the  Jield, 
of  zoheat,  and  of  barley^  and  of  oil,  atid  of  honey. 

*  Scott,  in  his  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  thus  trans- 
lates the  33d  Terse  of  the  xvth  chapter. 

As  when  tlie  vine  her  half-grown  berries  showers, 
"  Or  poison'd  olive  her  unfolding  flowers.'* 

And  his  note  there  is,  "  The  green  grapes  shew  theraselrea 
early  in  the  spring,  in  those  hot  climates ;  and  the  olive  blosr 
soms  in  June  and  July ;  in  -which  months  a  pestilential  east  win4 
fclows  there.'* 
,.   t  Pf  159, 
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from  Marathon  the  5th  of  May  ;  that  the  next  day 
he  was  presented  with  a  handful  of  white  roses 
fresh  gathered.*  In  the  same  page,  he  tells  us, 
that  that  day  they  procured  a  live  fowl,  which 
they  had  boiled  for  breakfast,  with  some  eggs  to 
be  fried  in  oil  :  he  goes  on,  We  ate  under  an 
olive-tree,  then  laden  with  pale  yellow  flowers. 
A  strong  breeze  from  the  sea  scattered  the  bloom, 
and  incommoded  us  ;  but  the  spot  afforded  no  shel- 
ter more  eligible.'' 

According  to. .this,  the  olive-tree  blossoms  at  th^ 
same  time  with  the  rose-bush  :  and  I  have  else- 
where shewn, f  that  the  blossoming  of  the  rose  and 
of  the  vine  are  nearly  contemporary  :  with  us  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  ;  in  some  of  the  warmer 
Eastern  countries,  about  the  end  of  April.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Chandler,  in  this  passage,  the  olive, 
in  like  manner,  was  in  blossom  the  beginning  of 
May  in  Greece,  at  which  time  the  white  rose  was 
just  come  into  bloom,  and  was  presented  as  a  pleaS" 
ing  gift  to  the  Doctor,^  and  at  that  time  the  olive- 
blossoms  were  blown  off  in  such  quantities  as  to  in- 
commode them. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  Dr, 
Chandler,  in  another  place  of  the  same  book^  de- 

*  P.  161.  One  would  rather  imagine,  that  these  were,  there- 
fore^ considered  as  something  curious,  being  but  just  come  into 
blossom,  not  as  to  be  found  on  every  rose-bush  they  met  with. 
It  might,  however,  have  been  otherwise  ;  and  rose-bushes  and 
vines  have  come  into  flower  some  time  sooner. 

+  Outlines  of  a  new  commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  p.  147. 

X  There  is  very  little  difference,  in  point'  of  time,  betw€fen 
^he  blossoming  of  the  white  and  red  rose. 
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scribes  the  olive  as  bein^  in  blossom  about  the  end 
of  June.  For  leaving  Athens  the  21st  of  that 
month,  and  having  passed  from  place  to  place  in 
the  Saronic  gulf,  for  four  or  five  days,  he  tells  us, 
p.  211,  We  landed,  and  went  to  the  monastery, 
which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  the  situa- 
tion high  and  romantic,  near  a  deep  torrent  bed. 
It  was  surrounded  by  green  vineyards  ;  thickets  of 
myrtle,  orange  and  lemon-trees  in  blossom;  the 
arbutus  with  fruit  large,  but  unripe  ;  the  oleander 
or  picrodaphne,  and  the  olive,  laden  with  flowers.'* 

According  to  this  last  account,  the  grapes  near 
Marathon  might  be  of  a  considerable  size,  when 
the  olive-trees  in  the  other  place  v/ere  but  in  blos- 
som. But  (if  there  is  no  mistake  in  one  of  these 
accounts),  as  the  olive  does  not  continue  long  in  the 
blossom,  as  will  appear  presently,  the  difference, 
in  point  of  time,  as  to  the  blossoming  of  the  olive 
in  these  two  places,  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
difference  of  soil,  or  exposition,  or  height,  or  some, 
or  all,  of  these  causes  conjoined  ;*  and,  probably  in 
consequence,  the  vine  in  this  lofty  situation  was 
proportionably  as  backward. 

It  is  certain  that  Miller,  the  great  Chelsea  gar- 
dener, supposes  that  with  us,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  citrons,  red,  Vrhite,  and  double  oleanders, 
and  olives,  may  be  found  in  flower  in  the  month  of 
July,  in  our  green-houses  and  stoves,  consequently 
are  contemporaries ;  but  the  vine  blossoms  v^ith  us 
before  July  in  the  open  air.f 

*  Chandler  himself  observes  the  situation  of  the  last  place 
was  higb. 

+  See  his  Gardener's  Kalendar.  ^ 
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As  to  the  other  particulars  :  it  is  very  much  ques- 
tioned, whether  ij;rapes,  when  half-grown,  are  wont 
to  fall  from  the  vines,  so  as  to  defeat  the  hopes 
of  a  good  vintage.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  of  any  such  complaint.  The  hurt  done  to 
the  olive-tree  is,  according  to  a  succeeding  citation 
from  Dr.  Chandler,  when  they  are  in  blossom  ; 
and  the  Doctor  tells  us,*  not  indeed  as  from  his 
own  observation,  but  from  Pausanias,  the  hurt  was 
done  in  as  early  a  state  to  the  vine,  if  not  earlier, 
for  that  ancient  author  speaks  of  their  being  in- 
jured in  the  bud ;  and  that  it  w^as  supposed  to  be  a, 
south-west  wind  that  withered  them  in  that  early 
period  ;  whereas  it  was,  according  to  Chandler,  a 
north  or  north-east  wind,  that  was  wont  to  defeat 
their  hopes  from  the  olive-trees  in  Greece :  to 
which  he  adds,  that  the  danger,  with  regard  to  the 
flowers  of  those  trees,  is  over  in  a  fortnight. 

The  passage  is  too  curious  not  to  be  cited  at 
length  here.  It  is  as  follows  :  The  olive-groves 
are  now,  as  anciently,  a  principal  source   of  the 

riches  of  Athens  The  mills  for  pressing  and 

grinding  the  olives  are  in  the  town.  The  oil  is  de- 
posited in  large  earthen  jars,  sunk  in  the  ground, 
in  the  areas  before  the  houses.  The  crops  had 
failed  five  years  successively,  when  we  arrived. 
The  cause  a^ssigned  was,  a  northerly  wind,  called 
Greco-Tramontane,  which  destroyed  the  flower. 
The  fruit  is  set  in  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  ap- 
prehension from  this  unpropitious  quarter  ceases. 
The  bloom  in  the  following  year  was  unhurt^  and 


*  P.  219. 
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we  had  the  pleasure  of  leavhif^  the  Athenians  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  a  plentiful  harvest/'* 

Here,  we  are  told^  it  is  a  northerly  wind  that  is 
«upposed  to  cause  the  olive-blossom  to  fail.  Else- 
where the  Ca;cias,  or  the  north-east  wind,  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  the  tower  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes  at  Athens,  which  is  an  octagon,  de- 
corated with  €culpture,  representing  the  winds, 
eight  in  number.  ...  A  young  Turk,*'  says 
Chandler,  explained  to  me  two  of  the  emblems ; 
that  of  the  figure  of  Caecias,  as  signifying  he 
made  the  olives  fall ;  of  Sciron,  that  he  dried  up 
the  rivers. 

If  then  the  olive-trees  are  injured  by  a  N.  E. 
wind,  and  the  vines  by  a  S.  W. ;  they  are  not  hurt 
by  the  same  kind  of  wind :  they  are  opposite 
winds  that  are  supposed  to  produce  these  different 
eifects.J 

If  they  are  opposite  winds  that  produce  these 
destructive  effects  on  the  vine  and  the  olive,  they 
are  not  both  to  be  attributed  to  the  Sumyel,  or 
deadly  east  wind.  It  should  even  seem  neither  of 
these  two  sorts  of  ruinous  winds  are  to  be  supposed 
to  have  the  qualities  of  the  Sumyel,  as  the  very 
ingenious  author,  on  whom  I  am  now  animadvert- 
ing, supposes.    The  Sumyel  is  not  known^  I  thinks 

*  P.  126.  +P.  103. 

X  Accordingly,  Dr.  Chandler,  who  expresses  such  an  oblig- 
ing concern  for  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
their  olive-crops,  five  years  together,  says  not  one  -word  af 
any  loss  they  sustained  of  their  grapes  ;  and  no  wonder,  if 
they  are  contrary  winds  that  produce  these  destructiTe  effects 
on  those  two  important  trees  of  the  East. 
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in  Greece.  What  effect  is  produced  by  the  Sum- 
yel  on  ha)f-grown  grapes  and  olive-blossoms,  in 
the  countries  where  it  blows,  if  distinctly  noticed 
there,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  Europe  :  but  it  is  evident,  from  these  cita- 
tions from  Dr.  Chandler,  that  winds  that  are  not 
deadly,  as  the  Sumyel  is,  may  be  very  ruinous  to 
vines  and  olive-trees ;  and  that  these  effects  should 
not  be  attributed  to  this  kind  of  south-east  wind 
exclusively,  if  at  all. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  learned 
world,  if  observations  made  in  Judea  itself,  or 
rather,  in  this  case,  in  the  land  of  Uz,  were  com- 
municated to  it,  relating  to  the  natural  causes 
which  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  a  disappoint- 
ment of  their  hopes  from  their  vineyards  and  olive- 
plantations  ;  and  the  effects  of  a  violently  sultry 
south-east  wind  on  their  most  useful,  or  remark- 
able vegetables. 

After  all,  I  very  much  question,  whether  the 
words  of  Eliphaz,  in  this  passage  of  the  book  of 
Job  (xv.  33.)  refer  to  any  blasting  of  the  vine  by 
natural  causes  ;  they  seem  rather  to  express  the 
violently  taking  away  the  unripe  grapes  by  the 
wild  Arabs,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  in 
the  preceding  volume.*  It  is  certain  the  word  noi 
hiser,  translated  here  unripe  grape,  is  used  to  ex- 

*  Isaiah  xvUi.  5.  is  to  be  understood  after  the  same  mau- 
ner^  which  the  Bishop  of  London  has  thus  translated,  after  a 
Hptuch  more  advantageous  manner  than  our  common  Tersion, 
"  Surely  before  the  vintage,  when  the  bud  is  perfect, 
"  And  the  blossom  is  become  a  swelling  grape; 
"  He  shall  cut  off  the  shoots  with  pruuing  hooks, 
AaU  Uie  braijchei  he  shall  take  u^dav,  he  shall  cut  down.-N 
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press  those  grapes  that  were  so  far  advanced  iri 
growth  as  to  be  eaten,  though  not  properly  ripen- 
ed^ as  appears  from  Jeremiah  xxxi.  29.,  and  Ezek. 
xviii.  2. ;  and  the  verb  DDIT  yachmas,  translated 
here  shake  off,  si«;nifies  removuig  by  violence,  con-» 
^equently  cannot  be  meant  of  any  thin^  done  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  but  by  a  human 
hand  :  and  if  so,  may  as  well  be  applied  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Arabs,  as  the  impetuosity  oi* 
deleterious  quality  of  any  wind,  the  energy  of 
poetry  making  use  of  a  verb  active  instead  of  its 
passive. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  I  close,  just  to  take 
notice,  that  the  vulgar  Latin  translation  was  so 
little  apprehensive  that  grapes,  when  grown  to 
any  considerable  size,  were  wont  to  drop,  that  its 
authors,  or  correctors,  have  rendered  the  words 
after  this  manner,  Laejdetur  quasi  vinea  in  prima 
jlore  botrus  ejus,"  that  is,  His  cluster  shall  be 
injured  as  a  vine  when  it  first  comes  into  flower 
intimating  that  if  any  damage  is  done  to  the  vine 
at  all  by  an  intemperate  season,  they  supposed  it 
would  be  upon  its  first  flowering. 

How  arduous  is  the  business  of  translating  a 
foreign  poem  into  English  verse !  A  multitude  of 
circumstances  must  be  attended  to  by  such  a  trans- 
lator, when  he  finds  himself  obliged,  as  he  often 
does,  to  vary  the  expressions  a  little,  on  account 
of  his  verse ;  and,  for  want  of  full  information  as 
to  particular  points,  he  must  frequently  fail.  Mis- 
takes of  this  kind  demand  great  candour. 
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OBSERVATION  XVIII. 

Wine- Presses  sometimes  in  the  Vineyards,  hut 
mostly  in  the  Towns. — Curious  customs  of  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  Greeks, 

Though  the  conveniences  they  have  in  the  wine 
countries  for  pressing-  their  grapes^  were  frequent- 
ly in  peaceful  times  in  their  vineyards  ;*  yet^  in 
times  of  apprehension,  these  conveniencies  were 
often  in  the  cities  themselves. 

Greece  to  the  present  day  is,  we  are  informed, 
frequently  alarmed,  and  always  under  apprehen- 
sion from  corsairs :  accordingly  we  find,  that 
thou«-h  the  plantations  of  olive-trees  belonging 
to  Athens  are  large,  and  at  some  distance  from 
thence,  yet  the  mills  for  grinding*  and  pressing  the 
olives  are  in  that  town  :  and  this,  though,  accord- 
ing to  his  description  the  great  olive-grove,  of 
wood  of  these  trees,  as  Dr.  Richard  Chandler  calls 
it,  watered  by  the  Cephissus,  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  has  been  computed  as  at  least 
six  miles  long.f  The  same  reason  that  can  in- 
duce men  to  fetch  their  olives  from  a  distance  into 
their  towns,  must  operate  more  or  less  forcibly 
with  regard  to  their  grapes. 

This  was  in  particular  the  state  of  things  at  the 
time  Nehemiah  visited  the  children  of  the  capti- 
vity. They  had  many  enemies  about  them,  and 
those  very  spiteful ;  and  they  themselves  were  very 


*  Isa.  V.  ^.  Matt.  xxi.  33. 
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weak.  For  this  reason  many  of  them  trod  theif 
grapes  in  Jerusalem  itself.  In  those  days  saw  1 
in  Judah  some  treading  wine-presses  on  the  sab- 
bath, and  bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses  ; 
and  also  wine,  grapes,  and  Jigs,  and  all  manner  of 
burdens,  which  they  bf ought  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
sabbath-day.  Neh.  xiii.  15.  Had  these  wine- 
presses been  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  he  that 
so  strictly  observed  the  precept  of  resting  that  day 
would  not  have  seen  that  violation  of  it.  They  ap- 
pear by  that  circumstance,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
particulars  mentioned  there^  to  have  been  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Our  translators  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  an 
oversight  in  rendering  this  verse;  where  they 
plainly  suppose,  that  sheaves  of  corn  were  brought 
into  Jerusalem,  at  that  very  time  that  men  were 
treading  the  wine-presses.  This  is  a  strange  ana- 
chronism^ since  the  harvest  there  was  finished  in  or 
before  the  third  month,  and  the  vintage  was  not 
till  the  seventh.  It  is  described  with  great  accu- 
racy by  the  sacred  penman  of  the  2d  book  of  Chro- 
nicles. There,  we  are  told,  that  when  the  Israelites 
brought  in  the  first-fruits  of  their  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  and  honey,  and  of  all  the  increase  of  the  field, 
and  laid  them  by  heaps,  that  in  the  third  month 
they  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  heaps,  and 
finished  them  in  the  seventh  month ;  and  that 
when  Hezekiah  and  the  princes  came  and  saw  the 
heaps,  they  blessed  the  Lord  and  his  people. The 
corn  was  fit  to  present  to  the  Lord  about  the  end 


*  Ch.  xxxi.  5—8. 
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of  May  or  beg-inning  of  June ;  the  wine  and  oil, 
or  raisins  and  ripe  olives^  not  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  October.* 

It  appears  the  more  awkward,  to  talk  of  the 
bringing  in  sheaves  of  corn  at  the  same  time  the 
wine-presses  were  at  work,  because  it  is  well- 
known  that  the  people  of  tliese  countries  imme- 
diately tread  out  their  corn  after  they  have  cut  or 
plucked  it  up,  and  put  it  in  proper  repositories. 
There  is  no  such  thing  among  them  as  with  us,  where 
sheaves  of  corn  may  be  often  seen  many  months 
after  the}^  are  reaped,  and  are  sometimes  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  At  the  same  time,  they 
that  know  any  thing  of  tlie  Hebrew,  know  that  the 
word  r\Tnv  dremoth,  which  they  have  translated 
sheaves,  is  the  very  word  that  is  translated  heaps 
in  that  passage  of  Chronicles,  and  which  signifies 
heaps  of  raisins,  figs,  pomegranates,  as  well  as  of 
corn  threshed  out. 

So  when  the  words  of  Nehemiah  are  to  be  un- 
derstood as  signifying,  '^^In  those  days  saw  I  in 
Judah  some  treading  wine-presses  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  bringing  in  parcels  of  grapes  for  that  purpose 
in  baskets  which  they  had  laden  on  asse?,  and  also 
jars  of  wine  pressed  elsewhere,  dried  grapes  and 
figs,  and  all  manner  of  burthens  of  victuals,  which 
they  sold  on  the  Sabbath :"  the  squeezing  the 
grapes  for  wine,  and  drying  them  for  raisins,  beings 

*  However,  it  is  to  be  p.cknovvledged,  that  they  have  now  a 
sort  of  corn  in  those  countries,  and  in  Judea,  which  is  not  ripe 
till  the  end  of  the  summer,  which  caused  RauwollF  to  say  it  was 
harvest-time  when  he  arrived  at  Joppa,  which  was  on  the  13th  of 
September. — Ray's  Trav.  p.  226,  229. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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it  seems,  at  least  frequently,  attended  to  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  So  when  Dr.  Chandler  set  out  from 
Smyrna  to  visit  Greece,  in  the  end  of  August,  the 
vinta£:^e  was  just  begun,  the  black  grapes  being 
"  spread  on  the  ground  in  beds,  exposed  to  the  sun 
to  dry  for  raisins  :  while,  in  another  part,  the  juice 
was  expressed  for  wine;  a  man,  with  feet  and  legs 
bare,  treading  the  fruit  in  a  kind  of  cistern,  with  a 
hole  or  vent  near  the  bottom,  and  a  vessel  beneath 
it  to  receive  the  liquor/'* 

If  the  same  custom  obtained  in  Judea  then, 
which  it  seems  is  practised  in  Greece  now,  and 
that  the  vintage  was  just  then  finishing,  Nehemiah 
must  have  been  particularly  galled,  for  it  seems 
they  finish  their  vintage  with  dancing,  and  there- 
fore I  presume  with  songs,  and  probably  music. 
For  speaking  of  the  Greek  dancc5,f  of  which  some 
are  supposed  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  one  in 
particular,  called  the  Crane,  he  says,  the  peasants 
perform  it  yearly  in  the  street  of  the  French  con- 
vent,;]; at  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage;  joining 
hands,  and  preceding  their  mules  and  their  asses, 
which  are  laden  with  grapes  in  panniers,  in  a  very 
curved  and  intricate  fiigure ;  the  leader  waving  a 
handkerchief,  which  has  been  imagined  to  denote 
the  clue  given  by  Ariadne. 

Singing  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
Jews  in  their  vineyards,  and  shouting  when  they 
trod  the  grapes,  from  what  we  read,  Isa.  xvi.  10. : 

*  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  2.  +  P.  134. 

J  Where  he  and  his  companions  lodged  at  that  time. 
§  The  dance  being  supposed  to  have  been  invented  bjr  The- 
seus, upon  his  escape  from  the  labyrinth. 
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but  whether  dancinc^  too,  and  whether  they  carried 
their  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  this  lengthy  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiahj  we  are  not  informed. 

Some  may  have  supposed,  that  the  words  of  Je* 
remiah,  ch.  xxxi.  4,  5.,  refer  to  the  joy  expressed 
by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  vintage  :  Again,  I  will 
build  thee,  and  thou  shall  be  built,  O  virgin  of 
Israel ;  thou  shall  again  be  adorned  with  thy  ta- 
brets,  and  shall  go  forth  in  the  dances  of  them  that 
make  merry.  Thou  shall  yet  plant  vines  upon  the 
mountains  of  Samaria ;  the  planters  shall  plants 
and  eat  them  as  common  things.  Vines  and  danc- 
ing* are  here  joined  together. 

Bat  I  must  think  it  most  probable,  that  the  Pro- 
pliet  refers  here  to  such  excursions  of  joy  as  these 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw :  There  are  several 
Turkish  or  Moorish  youths,  and  no  small  part  like- 
wise of  the  unmarried  soldiers,  who  attend  their 
concubines,  with  wine  and  music,  into  the  fields ; 
or  else  make  themselves  merry  at  the  tavern;  a 
practice,  indeed,  expressly  prohibited  by  their  re- 
ligion, but  what  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  the 
uncontroulable  passions  of  the  transgressors,  oblige 
these  governments  to  dispense  with."* 

The  Jewish  religion  did  not  forbid  wine:  and 
the  going  forth  of  them  that  make  merry,  seems 
more  to  resemble  these  excursions  in  Barbary ;  than 
the  briiigitig  home  the  last  gatherings  of  their  vint- 
age, with  music  and  dancing.  Nor  were  vine- 
yards and  such  excursions  totally  unconnected  to- 
gether, since  their  shadiness  made  them  extremely 


*  P. 
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proper,  for  the  reception  of  these  parties  of  plea- 
sure 

The  dances  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  men- 
tioned Judges  xxi.  though  performed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  vineyards  there,*  seem  however  to 
have  been  of  a  very  diiferent  kind.f — a  particular 
religious  solemnity  observed  by  that  town. 

For^  1  St.  It  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  by 
the  virgins  of  Shiloh  exclusively,  they  alone  danc- 
ing, and  being  at  the  same  time  unattended  by  the 
men  j  not  to  mention  the  supposed  solitude  of  the 
vineyards  at  the  time  of  this  festival,  whereas  at  the 
time  of  vintage  they  would  have  been  crowded 
with  people. 

2d.  It  was  a  religious  solemnity,  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly called  a  Feast  of  the  Lord,  (of  Jehovah,) 
verse  19. 

Sd.  It  seems  to  have  been  particular  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  for  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  assignable  for  the  mentioning  Shiloh  only, 
if  it  had  been  a  feast  common  to  all  Israel.  The 
word  yn  chag  indeed  is  used  to  express  the  three 
great  annual  feasts  of  the  Jews,  but  not  them  only, 
as  appears  from  Exod.  xxxii.  5.,  and  1  Kings  xii.  .S2. 
The  use  of  the  verb  in  I  Sam.  xxx.  16.,  shews  it 
expresses  any  kind  of  rejoicing.J 

*  Ver.  21. 

\  From  both  the  sorts  of  festivity  I  have  been  discoursing: 
about:  the  public  rejoicings  of  the  vintage,  and  the  more  pri- 
vate excursions  of  the  younoj  Into  the  country. 

X  Behold  they  were  spread  abroad  upon  all  the  earth,  eating 
and  drinking,  a^Jjm  vechogegecm^  and  dancing — i.  e.  as  they 
were  wont  to  do  on  their  great  Siunmil  festivals. — Edit. 
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4th.  As  there  were  some  voluntary  annual 
solemnities  observed  by  Israel,  some  of  the  mourn- 
ful kind,  as  that  for  the  daugliter  of  Jephthah, 
Judges  xi.  40. ;  others  of  the  joyous  sort,  as  the 
days  of  Purim,  Esther  ix.  20 — 28.;  this  dancing 
solemnity  seems  to  have  been  one  of  these  volun- 
tary joyous  appointments,  but  peculiar  to  Shiloh. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  perfectly  in- 
nocent observation,  founded  in  some  remarkable 
mercy  that  had  been  granted  to  Shiloh,  such  as 
might  have  been  established  by  the  people  of  Ja- 
besh-Gilead,  in  commemoration  of  the  narrow 
escape  they  had  from  Nahash  the  Ammonite, 
1  Sam.  xi.  ;  or  a  more  faulty  solemnity,  which 
arose  from  an  old  Heathenish  custom,  that  had  long 
been  established  in  Shiloh,  in  honour  of  some  of 
their  idols,  or  in  consequence  of  some  vain  opinion 
that  had  prevailed  in  that  place. 

So  Dr.  Chandler  has  given  us,  in  the  same 
volume^  many  instances  of  the  Greek  Christians 
retaining  many  of  the  old  practices  of  their  ido- 
latrous ancestors,,  only  making  some  little  changes, 
requisite  for  their  more  easy  naturalization  in  the 
Christian  church.  Thus,  as  Athens  was  anciently 
enlivened  by  the  choruses  singing  and  dancing  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  front  of  the  temples  of  the  gods 
and  round  their  altars,  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus 
and  other  holy  days;"  so  the  Greeks  are  fre- 
quently seen  engaged  in  the  same  exercises,  gene- 
rally in  pairs,  especially  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
saints,  and  often  in  the  areas  before  their  churches,'* 
p.  113.  In  p.  2^0,  speaking  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  in  which  the  virgins  of  Troe2;en  con- 
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secrated  their  zones  before  marriage,  he  tells  us, 
the  same  ofFerinj^  is  still  seen  in  the  churches  at 
Athens,  with  towels  richly  embroidered,  and  various 
other  articles."  Upon  speaking  of  Esculapius,  a 
few  pages  after,*  he  informs  us,  that,  since  he  has 
failed,  saints  have  succeeded  to  the  business  :  I 
have  seen,"  this  writer  adds,  patients  lying  in 
beds  in  their  churches  at  Athens." 

If  Shiloh  was,  at  this  very  time,  the  place  of 
their  religious  solemnities,  this,  though  a  relique 
of  heathen  idolatry  or  superstition,  might  be  prac- 
tised there.  Jerusalem  afterwards  did  not  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  at  all  times  ; 
if  it  was  a  memorial  of  some  deliverance,  and  per- 
fectly innocent,  it  might,  certainly,  be  as  well  prac- 
tised at  Shiloh  as  in  any  other  Jewish  district. 

I  will  only  add,  that  it  seems  by  their  lying  hid 
in  the  vineyards,  that  the  vineyards  were  then  in 
leaf,  and  that  this  solemnity  at  Shiloh  was  between 
the  time  that  leaves  first  appeared  on  their  vines, 
that  is,  in  that  country,  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  the  time  of  vintage  in  September ;  for 
we  find  by  Dr.  Chandler,t  that  the  cattle  in  the 
Lesser  Asia  are  turned,  into  the  vineyards  imme- 
diately after  the  vintage  is  over,  and  prematurely 
strip  off  the  leaves.  More  exactly  the  time  of  this 
event  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  determined  by  us  in 
this  remote  age. 


*  P.  226. 

3 


f  Travels  in  Asia,  p,  142. 
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OBSERVATION  XIX. 

Curious  Explanation  of  Gen.  xlix.  22,  23. 

I  HAVE  shewn,  in  my  preceding  Observations, 
that  vines  in  Judea  sometimes  "tow  a£:ainst  low 
stone-walls  ;  but  I  do  not  apprehend  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Barrington  can  be  right,  when  he  supposes, 
in  a  paper  of  his  on  the  patriarchal  customs  and 
manners,*  that  Joseph  is  compared  to  a  vine 
growing  against  the  wall,  Gen.  xlix.  22. 

As  vines  are  sometimes  planted  against  a  low 
wall,  they  might  possibly  be  planted  against  a 
low  wall  surrounding  a  well:  though  it  is  difficult 
to  guess,  why  a  wail  should  be  built  round  a  well^ 
in  a  vineyard,  of  such  a  height  as  to  be  proper  for 
the  support  of  a  vine ;  and  if  it  were,  why  archers 
direct  their  arrows  against  it,  when  it  would  be  so 
easy  to  gather  the  fruit  by  hand,  without  injury. 

But  I  suppose  this  is  not  an  exact  representation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  vine  is  not  mentioned  ;  it  is 
only  a  fruitful  tree,  in  general,  to  which  Joseph  is 
compared. 

Secondly,  The  being  situated  near  water  is 
extremely  conducive,  in  that  dry  and  hot  coun- 
try, to  the  flourishing  of  vegetables  in  general ; 
and  trees  among  the  rest.  We  came,*'  says 
Maundrell,t  to  the  fountain  of  Elisha.  Close 
by  the  fountain  grows  a  large  tree,  spreading  into 
boughs  over  the  water ;  and  here  in  the  shade  we 


*  Archgeologiflj  Vol.  V»  p.  122. 


+  P.  8O5  Ed.  5. 
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took  a  collation."    A  tree,  we  find,  planted  near 
plenty  of  water,  grows  there  to  a  lar^^e  size. 

Thirdly,  The  wild  Arabs  of  those  countries  are 
gTeat  plunderers  of  fruit.  Maillet  assigns  this  as 
the  reason  why  the  fruit  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in 
these  luter  times,  is  not  better.  Because  they  are 
obliged  to  gather  it  before  it  is  properly  ripened, 
on  account  of  the  Arabs,  who  would  otherwise  rob 
them  of  it. 

Fourthly,  It  is  very  well  known,  that  walls  easily 
stop  Arabs,  who  are  continually  on  horseback  in 
their  roving  about,  and  do  not  care  to  quit  them, 
nor  are  used  to  climb  walls.  They  had  no  better 
way  to  get  the  fruit  of  those  trees,  whose  luxu- 
riant boughs  ran  over  the  wails  of  their  inclosures, 
than  l)y  throwing  their  bludgeons  at  them,  and  ga- 
thering up  the  fruit  that  fell  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall.    To  these  things  should  be  added. 

Fifthly,  That  the  word  translated  arrows,  means 
not  only  those  things  that  we  are  wont  to  call 
arrows,  but  such  vsticks  as  are  thrown  by  the  hand, 
as  well  as  those  missile  weapons  that  are  darted  by 
means  of  a  bow  ;  for  we  find  the  word  is  made  use 
of  to  express  the  staff  of  a  spear,  1  Sam.  xvii.  7., 
and  consequently  any  piece  of  wood  long  in  pro^ 
portion  to  its  diameter,  especially  if  used  as  a 
missile  instrument.  The  lords  of  arrows  D^i^n  '^'^II 
haalee  chitseem,  for  that  is  the  Hebrew  expres- 
sion, (conformably  to  an  Eastern  mode  of  speech,) 
which  we  translate  archers,  is  a  natural  description 
of  the  wild  Arabs,  those  lords  of  bludgeons,  in 
committing  their  depredations  on  the  Eastern  gar- 
dens and  vineyards. 

But  this  manner  of  treating  the  vine  would  not 
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be  advantageous  ;  bunches  of  grapes  are  by  no 
means  thus  to  be  dislodged  ;  and  the  fall  would 
spoil  the  fruit.  But  there  are  other  trees  whose 
fruit  might  thus  be  gathered  ;  among  the  rest,  I 
suppose  the  pomegranate,  whose  fruit  has  so  hard 
a  shell,  as  neither  to  be  injured  by  the  fall,  nor  de-. 
stroyed  by  an  accidental  blow  of  the  sticks  they 
used  for  pelting  the  tree. 

The  destroying  a  man  is  sometimes  compared  to 
the  cutting  down  a  tree  :  I  knew  not,  said  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  that  they  had  devised  devices 
against  me,  saying,  Let  us  destroy  the  tree  loith 
the  fruit  thereof  ;  and  let  us  cut  him  off  from  the 
land  of  the  living,  that  his  name  may  he  no  more 
remembered,  Jer.  xi,  19.  But  the  envious  bre- 
thren of  Joseph  did  not  imbrue  their  hands  in  his 
blood ;  they  did  not  destroy  him  as  men  destroy  a 
tree  when  they  cut  it  down:  but  they  terribly  dis- 
tressed him — they  sold  him  for  a  slave  into  Egypt. 
He  had  flourished  in  the  favour  of  his  father  and  of 
his  God,  like  a  tree  by  a  reservoir  of  water  ;  but 
they  for  a  time  dishonoured  him,  as  a  tree  is  dis- 
figured by  the  breaking  its  boughs,  and  knocking 
off  its  leaves,  by  the  wild  Arabs,  who  want  to  de- 
rive some  advantage  from  battering  it  after  this 
manner,  when  they  cannot  come  at  it  to  destroy  it. 

OBSERVATION  XX. 

Of  the  Time  in  which  the  Vine- Leaf  falls  off. 

According  to  Dr.  Richard  Chandler's  observa- 
tions in  the  Lesser  Asia,  it  seems  that  their  tame 
cattle  are  very  fond  of  vine-leaves,  and  are  per- 
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milted  to  eat  them  in  the  autumn :  this  may  serve 
to  illustrate  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Moses. 

"  The  wine  of  Phygela/*  says  the  Doctor,  is 
commended  by  Dioscorides  :  and  its  territory  was 
now  green  with  vines.  We  had  remarked,  that 
about  Smyrna  the  leaves  were  decayed,  or  stripped 
by  the  camels  and  herds  of  goats,  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  browse  after  the  vintage."* 

He  left  Smyrna  September  30 ;+  and  their  vine- 
yards were  by  that  time  stripped,  though  they  still 
continued  green  at  Phygela,  the  5th  or  6th  of  Oc- 
tober. X 

I  believe  we  may  be  very  sure,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  vineyards  of  Smyrna  had  not  disappeared  from 
natural  decay  the  80th  of  September,  since  they 
continue  longer  than  that  time  in  our  climate :  it 
must  have  been  owing  then  to  their  camels  and  goats. 

If  those  animals  are  so  fond  of  vine-leaves,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Moses,  by  an  express  law,§  forbad 
a  man's  causing  another  man's  vineyard  to  be 
eaten,  by  putting  in  his  beast:  since  camels  and 
goats  are  so  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the  vine ;  and, 
consequently,  the  turning  any  of  them  in  before  the 
fruit  was  gathered,  must  have  occasioned  much 
mischief;  and  even  after  it  must  have  been  an 
iryury,  as  it  would  have  been  eating  up  another's 
food. 

If,  however,  these  leaves  were  generally  eaten  by 
cattle,  after  the  vintage  was  over,  it  seems  to  be 
rather  difficult  how  to  explain  the  Prophet's  repre- 
senting the  dropping  down  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
in  a  general  wreck  of  the  frame  of  nature,  hy  the 


*  Trav.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  142. 
t  P-  141. 


+  P.  110. 
§  Exod.  xxii,  5^ 
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falling  of  the  leaf  from  the  vine,  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  The 
leaves  of  many  other  trees  fell  in  great  numbers ; 
but  we  are  supposing  few  or  none  of  the  leaves  of 
the  vines  in  their  vineyards  dropped^,  the  cattle 
being  turned  into  their  vineyards  before  these 
leaves  were  wont  to  drop^  and  being  very  fond  of 
eating  them. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this  otherwise^ 
than  by  reminding  my  reader,  that  though  the  an- 
cient Israelites  were  in  a  manner  universally  con- 
cerned in  agriculture,  yet  they  did  not  live  in  de- 
tached habitations  in  the  fields  as  many  of  our 
people  of  that  class  do,  but  in  towns  where  the 
houses  stood  thick  together,  but  with  some  trees 
planted  near  to  them,  whose  shade  their  camels 
and  goats  were  not  permitted  to  destroy.  To 
which  is  to  be  added,  from  St.  Jerom,  that  the  air 
is  often  so  soft,  even  late  in  the  autumn,  as  to 
admit,  and  even  invite,  their  sitting  abroad,  when 
the  leaves  were  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  con- 
sequently scattering  from  these  domestic  trees. 
And  if  not,  they  could  not  well  avoid  seeing  them 
as  they  sat  in  their  houses  close  by. 

OBSERVATION  XXL 
Different  Kinds  of  Wines  in  the  Holy  Land, 

The  wines  produced  in  the  Holy  Land  are  of 
different  sorts,  in  consequence  of  the  vines  there 
being  of  different  kinds. 

This  is  common  in  other  countries,  and  is  ex- 
pressly taken  notice  of  by  travellers  as  to  the  wine 
made  by  the  monks  of  Canobine  on  Mount  Leba- 
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non,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice  in  another  ar- 
ticle: one  sort  being  red^  the  best  of  the  colour  of 
gold. 

There  is,  it  is  found,  a  like  difference  in  the  ad- 
joining* country.  So  the  gentleman  that  travelled 
in  these  countries  in  1774  remarked,  that  the 
grapes  of  the  Holy  Land  that  he  saw  were  chiefly 
black,  uhile  those  of  Ccelo-Syria  are  remarkable 
for  their  size,  and  mostly  white.  This  implies  that 
those  he  saw,  were,  at  least  comparatively  speaking, 
smaller  than  the  Syrian,  as  well  as  of  a  different 
colour. 

Accordingly  the  Scriptures  speak  of  red  wine, 
Isa.  Ixiii.  2. ;  as  well  as  of  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
Deut  xxxii.  14.,  which  term  may,  possibly,  be  de- 
signed to  indicate  its  colour.^ 

The  wine  made  from  these  black  grapes  he 
found  very  indifferent :  whether  from  the  real  qua- 
lity of  the  grape,  or  bad  method  of  making  the 
wines,  he  could  not  say. 

But  though  this  gentleman  seems  to  have  seen 
no  grapes  of  a  large  size  in  Judea,  as  he  had  in 
Coelo-Syria,  yet  there  are  some  such  growing 
there,  though  he  happened  not  to  see  them  ;  or  at 
least  there  were  a  thousand  years  ago :  for  d'Her- 
belot  tells  ns,  in  his  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  from 
the  Persian  historian  Khondemir,  ''that  Jezid  being 
in  Palestine,  which  he  calls  Beled  Arden,  or  the 
country  of  Jordan,  and  diverting  himself  in  a  gar- 
den with  one  of  his  women,  of  whom  he  was  pas- 

*  The  term  hlood  there  seems  to  refer  to  the  colour  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  or  of  the  wine  produced  by  it ;  otherwise  it 
is  likely  that  a  word  signifying  tears  would  have  been  used,  an- 
swering to  the  marginal  translation  of  Exod,  xxii.  ^9. 
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sionately  fond,  they  set  before  him  a  collation  of 
the  most  excellent  fruits  of  that  country :  during 
this  little  repast,  he  threw  a  single  grape  to  the 
lady,  which  she  took  ;  and  putting  it  to  her  mouth 
to  eat  it,  she  let  it  slip  down  her  throat ;  and  being 
very  large,  such  as  that  country  produced,  it  stop- 
ped her  breath,  and  stifled  her  in  an  instant/'* 

This  surprising  accident,  which  threw  the  Kha- 
life  into  such  a  melancholy  as  brought  that  great 
prince  to  the  grave,  happened  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  \72S;  but  Palestine  has  undergone  great 
alterations  since  that  time. 

Doubdan,  however,  tells  us,  that,  travelling  in 
the  country  about  Bethlehem,  he  found  a  most  de- 
lightful valley,  fuU  not  only  of  aromatic  herbs  and 
rose-bushes,  but  planted  with  vines,  which  he  sup- 
posed were  of  the  choicest  kind  ;  and  that  it  was 
indeed  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  whence  the  spies  car- 
ried that  prodigious  branch  of  grapes  to  Moses, 
of  which  we  read  in  the  book  of  Numbers. f  It 
is  true,''  says  this  writer,  I  have  seen  no  such 
bunches  of  grapes,  not  having  been  here  in  the 
time  of  the  vintage  ;  but  the  monks  assured  me 
that  they  still  find  here  some  that  weigh  ten  or 
twelve  pounds.  As  to  the  wine,  I  have  tasted  of  it 
many  times,  and  have  always  found  it  the  most 
agreeable  of  that  made  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is 
a  white  wine,  which  has  however  something  of  a 
reddish  cast,  is  somewhat  of  the  muscadel  kind, 
and  very  delicious  to  drink,  without  producing  any 
bad  eflrects."+ 

*  Art.  Jozid  Ben  Abdalmalek. 

+  Ch.  xiii.  23,  24.  t  Voy.  de  la  Tcrre  Sainte,  p.  1 54. 
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There  are  then  different  kinds  of  grapes,  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  some  red,  some  white  ;  and 
though  they  lahour  under  great  discouragements  as 
to  making  of  wine  in  Mohammedan  countries,  and 
consequently  much  of  it  may  be  poorly  managed, 
/  one  sort,  at  least,  appeared  very  dehcious  to  a  per- 

son well  acquainted  with  the  wines  of  France. 

OBSERVATION  XXII. 

Superior  Excellence  of  the  Wine  of  Lebanon, 

It  is  surprising  to  me,  that  St.  Jerom  should 
seem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  which  gives  it 
the  superiority  above  all  the  wines  of  that  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  almost  as  astonish- 
ing that  commentators  on  the  Prophet  Hosea 
should  content  themselves  with  quotations  from 
ancient  writers  of  the  most  vague  kind,  instead  of 
positive  evidences  of  its  excellency. 

That  St.  Jerom  appears  not  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  exquisiteness  of  this  kind  of  wine,  though 
he  lived  long  in  Judea,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
what  he  says  in  his  Commentary,  on  Hosea  xiv.  7. : 
—  The  scent  thereof  (or,  according  to  the  marginal 
translation,  the  memorial  thereof,)  shall  he  as  the 
^  tcine  of  Lebanon;  on  which  he  tells  his  readers,* 

*  Vinum  autem  Libani  possumus  appellare  raixtum  &  cond 
turn  thymiamate ;  ut  odorem  suavissimum  habeat ;  vel  Tiniim 
Libani  quod  Domino  Ubatur  in  temple  ;  de  quo  in  Zacharia  &ub 
Libani  vocabulo  legimus ;  Aperij  Libane,  portas  tuas. 
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We  may  call  that  the  wine  of  Lebanon  which' is 
mixed  and  prepared  with  some  fragrant  sub- 
stance, that  it  may  have  the  most  delicious  smell ; 
or  that  may  be  called  the  wine  of  Lebanon  which  is 
poured  out  before  the  Lord  in  the  Temple,  con- 
cerning which  we  read  in  Zechariah,  Open  thy 
doors,  O  Lebanon.'*  Could  a  man,  that  wrote  after 
this  manner,  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the  natural 
exquisiteness  of  the  taste  of  one  sort  of  wine  pro- 
duced in  Lebanon,  and  peculiar  to  it,  therefore 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place  of  its  pro- 
duction ?  • 

The  remarks  that  some  later  commentators  have 
made,  on  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  are  almost 
as  astonishing,  being  loose  and  indistinct  accounts 
of  the  excellency  of  some  of  the  wines  produced 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  not  appropriate  to 
Lebanon.  David  Kimchi,  the  celebrated  Jewish 
Rabbi,  is  in  particular  quoted,*  as  citing  a  phy- 
sician who  affirmed,  that  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  of 
Hermon,  of  Carmel,  of  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Caphtor,  for  smell,  taste, 
and  usefulness,  for  medical  purposes,  excelled  all 
others.  Is  this  a  proper  proof  of  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  the  wine  of  Lebanon  above  others  ? 
Is  this  any  thing  more  than  the  putting  it  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  wines  of  Judea,  and  those  of 
Caphtor,  which  some  of  the  learned  have  supposed 
to  mean  Crete  ?f 

I  should  suppose  the  modern  account  of  travel- 
lers, concerning  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  must  be 
much  more  satisfactory. 

*  Vide  Poll  Syn.  in  loc-       f  Viti  lnga  in  Isajam,  cap.  1 4. 
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The  patriarch/'  says  Rauwolff,  speaking  of  his 
visiting  Mount  Libanus^  was  very  merry  with  us, 
and  presented  us  with  some  Venice  bottles  of  hiar 
wine,  whereof  we  drank  a  good  deal,  for  it  was  so 
pleasant  that  I  must  confess  that  I  never  in  all  my 
life  drank  any  like  it."^'  He  afterwards  mentions 
his  supping  with  the  patriarch,  and  some  of  his  fra- 
ternity^ at  Canobin,  adding,  they  treated  us  very 
well,  and  gave  us  some  white-wine  to  drink,  which 
was  better  than  that  we  drank  on  the  hill,"  (mean- 
ing some  that  was  given  him  by  the  common  Ma- 
ronites  in  his  ascent,)  in  Venice  g]a*sses,  the  like 
whereof  is  not  to  be  found,  neither  in  Candia  nor 
Cyprus. "f 

Le  Bruyn  is  the  next  I  would  cite.  His  testi- 
mony is  as  follows.  But  if  it  were  only  for  what 
I  am  going  to  mention,  CanobinJ  would  be  prefer- 
able to  all  other  places ;  that  is,  on  account  of  their 
having  there  better  and  more  delicate  wines  than, 
are  to  be  found  any  where  else  in  the  world.  They 
are  red,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  so  oily  that  they 
adhere  to  the  glass.  Accordingly  the  Prophet 
Hosea  derives  a  comparison  from  it,  when  he  says, 
ch.  xiv.  8.,. . .  .the  smell  of  each  of  them  shall  be 
as  the  zoine  of  Lebanon,  , .  .The  other  wines  are 
not  near  so  good  there,  but  in  much  greater  abund- 
ance. As  the  patriarch  appeared  to  have  a  great 
esteem  for  us,  he  always  caused  the  best  to  be  given 
us.  I  found  it  so  excellent,  that  I  did  not  think  I 
ever  tasted  any  kind  of  drink  more  delicious. 


*  Ray's  Coll.  of  Travels,  p.  205.  +  P.  207. 

X  A  celebrated  monastery  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

^  Tom.  11.  Gh.  57.  2 
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1  will  only  add  one  more  :  Monsieur  de  la  Roque, 
Who,  in  an  account  of  his  Travels  in  Syria,  speak- 
ing of  his  visiting  Canobin  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
tells  us  that,  when  he  was  there,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  monks  were  absent,  engaged  in  their  vint- 
age. That  they  were  invited  by  those  that  re- 
mained to  dine  there.  That  they  accordingly  ate 
with  a  venerable  old  man,  who  acted  then  as  supe- 
rior of  the  house.  That  this  good  father  enter- 
tained them  very  agreeably  during  the  repast, 
which  consisted  of  eggs  and  olives.  To  which  he 
adds,  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere 
more  excellent  wines  than  what  he  gave  us  ;  which 
caused  us  to  think  the  reputation  of  the  wines  of 
Lebanon,  of  which  the  Prophet  speaks,  was  well 
founded.  These  wines  are  of  two  sorts  :  the  most 
common  is  the  red,  and  the  most  exquisite  is  the 
colour  of  our  muscadine  wine  ;  they  call  it  golden 
wine,  on  account  of  its  colour.^'* 

After  this  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  and  its  superiority 
to  those  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  to  those  indeed 
elsewhere  that  have  been  most  celebrated — the 
Cretan  and  that  of  Cyprus. 

They  are  not  indeed  all  the  wines  that  grow  on 
this  mountain  that  are  so  superior  in  quality  :  that 
presented  by  the  peasants  to  RauvvoltF  was  far  in- 
ferior to  that  prepared  for  the  patriarch.  But  when 
the  wine  of  Lebanon  is  spoketi  of  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  best  is  undoubtedly  meant.  Le  Bruyn 
'^eems  to  have  been  mistaken,  when  he  supposed  he 

*  Voy.  de  Syrle  et  du  Mont  Liban.  Tom.  T;  p.  54,  55, 
TOL    III.  V 
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was  distinguished  by  the  patriarch,  who  treated 
him  with  red  wine,  that,  though  very  excellent,  not 
being-  the  best,  which  is,  it  seems,  of  the  colour  of 
gold,  consequently  a  kind  of  white-wine. 

All  that  is  farther  requisite  to  be  added  seems  to 
be  this,  that  it  is  the  celebrity,  or  memorial,  "i^r 
ziker,  as  it  is  translated  in  the  margin,  that  seems 
to  be  meant  by  the  Prophet,  the  scent  of  this  rich 
wine  not  being  the  most  remarkable  of  its  quali- 
ties :  to  which  is  to  be  added,  that  the  smell  of 
Lebanon  had  been  before-mentioned  ;  and  that 
the  word  more  properly  signifies  its  being  cele- 
brated, or  held  in  remembrance,  than  the  exqui- 
siteness  of  its  smell. 

How  it  came  to  pass,  that  Jerom  was  not  sen- 
sible of  this  superiority,  of  some  of  the  wines  of 
licbanon  to  those  of  other  places,  may  be  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  enquiry,  but  not  necessary  to  the 
illustration  of  the  passage  I  am  considering  here. 
Whether  locusts  had  injured  their  vines  in  that 
age,  and  sunk  the  reputation  of  what  they  pro- 
duced, which  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  was  the  cause  of  the 
great  degenerating  of  the  wines  of  Algiers  in  his 
time  ;  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  civil  commo- 
tions in  this  mountain,  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerom, 
and  there  being  no  person  there  of  such  conse- 
quence as  to  engage  them  to  take  a  due  care  in 
making  their  wines,  in  his  time,  I  shall  leave  to 
others  to  enquire.  But  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  superiority  of  this  sort  of 
wine. 
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OBSERVATION  XXIII.* 

Curious  Exposition  of  Ilosea  xiv.  5- — 7. 

Perhaps  all  the  three  verses  of  this  paragraph 
of  Hosea.f  relating"  to  the  promise  of  God  to  Israel, 
to  recover  that  people  from  the  low  state  into 
which  their  iniquities  had  brought  them,  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  dividing  it  in  some  such  a  way 
as  this  : 

I  will  be  as  the  dew  to  Israel  : 

lie  shall  flourish  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  t 
As  Lebanon  his  branches  sliall  shoot  out ; 
And  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree  : 
And  fragrance  shall  be  to  him  like  that  of  Lebanon. 
They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  recover  ; 
They  shall  revive  as  a  garden,  and  they  shall  flourish  as  a 
vine  : 

His  memorial  J  shall  be  like  the  winG  of  Lebanon* 

St.  Jerom  has  gone  before  me,  in  the  itianiier  iii 
which  I  have  divided  the  things  contained  in  the 
second  and  third  lines  ;  and  as  a  caph  D  is  ap- 
parently wanting  in  the  7th  verse,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  so  by  our  translators,  who  have  supplied  the 
want  of  it  by  inserting  the  particle  as,  which  the 
caph  signifies,  thei/  shall  revive  as  the  corn,  I 

*  N.  B.  This  article,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was  written 
before  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  paid  me  the  obliging  compli- 
ment of  sending  me  his  Translation  of,  and  Comment  on,  the 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

f  Hos.  xiv.  5,  6,  7.        V     +  Israel's. 
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think  it  is  no  harsh  conjecture  to  suppose  that  the 
daleth,  i  the  first  letter  of  the  word  pi  dagan, 
translated  corn,  was  orij^inally  a  caph  ;  and  if  it 
were,  the  two  remaining  letters  p  gan,  will  signify  a 
garden ;  which  reading  is  extremely  natural. 

This  reading,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the 
various  lections  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  conjecture. 

The  image  in  general  made  use  of  here  by  Ro- 
sea, is  the  change  that  takes  place  upon  the  descent 
of  the  dew  of  autumn  on  the  before  parched  earth, 
where  every  thing  appeared  dead  or  dying,  upon 
which  they  immediately  become  lively  and  delightful. 
Israel  by  their  sins  reduced  themselves  into  a 
wretched  disgraceful  state,  like  that  of  the  earth 
when  no  rain  or  dew  has  descended  for  a  long 
time  :  but  God  promised  He  would  heal  their 
backslidings,  and  would  restore  them  to  a  flourish- 
ing state. 

The  gentleman  that  visited  the  Holy  Land  in 
autumn  1774,  found  the  dews  very  copious  then, 
as  well  as  the  rain ;  and  particularly  observed,  in 
journeying  from  Jerusalem,  a  very  grateful  scent 
arising  from  the  aromatic  herbs  growing  there, 
such  as  rosemary,  wild  thyme,  balm,  &c.  /  will 
he,  saith  God,  that  to  Israel  that  the  dew  is  to  the 
parched  earth  lohen  for  a  long  time  there  has  been 
neither  dew  nor  rain.  So  Moses  supposes  the 
great  advantage  of  dew  to  vegetation,  in  his  bless- 
ing the  posterity  of  Joseph.* 

If  the  fragrant  herbs  between  Jerusalem  and 
Joppa  afforded  such  a  grateful  smell,  as  to  en- 

*  Dent  xxxiii.4  3. 
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gage  this  ingenious  traveller  to  remark  it  in  his 
Journal,  the  scent  of  Lebanon  must  have  been  ex- 
quisite ;  for  Mr.  Maundrell  found  the  great  rup- 
ture in  that  mountain^  in  which  Canobin  is  situ- 
ated^ had  "  both  sides  exceeding  steep  and  high, 
cloathed  with  fragrant  greens  from  top  to  bottom, 
^nd  every  where  refreshed  with  fountains,  falling 
down  from  the  rocks  in  pleasant  cascades ;  the  in- 
genious work  of  nature/'  No  other  illustration 
is  wanted  of  that  line. 

Fragrance  shall  be  to  him  like  that  of  Lebanon.'* 

It  will  in  like  manner  be  sufficient,  as  to  the 
second  line,  to  set  down  a  passage  from  Dr.  Rus- 
sell's account  of  the  natural  history  of  Aleppo  : 

after  the  first  rains  in  the  autumn,  the  fields  every 
where  throw  out  the  autumnal  lily  daffodil  ;  and 
the  few  plants  which  had  stood  the  summer,  now 
grow  with  fresh  vigour."*  Only  adding,  that 
Rauwolff  found  this  kind  of  lily,  which  he  calls 
hemerocallis,  in  the  Holy  Land,f  as  well  as  about 
Tripoli-!* 

The  other  trees  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  the 
cedars,  are  admired  by  travellers  on  account  of 
their  enormous  size,  which  is  the  circumstance  al- 
luded to  in  the  third  line.  So  de  la  Roque,  describ- 
ing his  ascending  this  mountain,  says,  the  farther 
they  advanced,  the  more  hermitages  they  met  with, 
together  with  the  little  chapels  belonging  to  them ; 

*  Vol.  I.  c.  3. 

+  P.  47,  where  he  describes  them  as  a  kind  of  wild  white 
lilies,  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  called  hemerocallis, 
i  p.  206. 
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and  the  loftier  the  trees,  which  for  the  most  part 
were  plane-trees,  cypresses,  and  ever-green  oaks  :* 
and  Rauwolff,  after  mentioning"  several  kinds  of 
trees  and  herbs  which  he  found  there,  goes  on, 
'^^^But  chiefly,  and  in  the  greatest  number,  were  the 
maple-trees,  which  are  large,  high,  and  expand 
themselves  very  much  with  their  branches."  But, 
above  all,  the  size  of  the  cedars  attracts  admira- 
tion :  I  measured,"  says  Maundrell,  one  of  the 
largest,  and  found  it  twelve  yards,  six  inches  in 
girt,  and  yet  sound  ;  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the 
jspread  of  its  boughs.  At  about  five  or  six  yards 
from  the  ground,  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs, 
each  of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree."t  No 
other  comment  is  wanting  for  the  line. 

As  Lebanon  his  branches  shall  shoot  out." 

The  beauty  of  the  olive-tree  is  frequently  menr 
tioned  in  Scripture;  and,  being  considered  else- 
where, I  shall  say  nothing  about  it  here. 

And  not  only  was  Israel  to  regain  its  former 
prosperity,  but  those  smaller  tribes  of  people  that 
were  connected  with  Israel,  and  shared  in  its  de-^ 
pression,  which  are  described  by  the  words  dwell- 
ing  under  his  shadow. 

They  were  to  revive  as  the  corn,  or  rather  as  a 
garden.  Corn  is  not  at  all  remarkable  for  reviv- 
ing.J  It  can  bear  considerable  drought ;  and  it  was 
wont  to  be  reaped  in  Judea,  before  the  cessation  of 

*  P.  142.  +  Tome  I.  p.  48,  49. 

J  The  contrary  to  this  I  know  to  be  fact.  Corn,  in  its  first 
sprouting  out,  makes  a  beautiful  appearance ,  but  when  the 
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the  rainSj  or  immediately  after.  But  a  garden  must 
have  often  suffered  for  want  of  proper  supplies  of 
water;  and  accordingly  Isaiah  threatens.  Ye  shall 
be  as  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth,  and  as  a  garden 
that  hath  no  water,  ch.  i.  30. 

The  last  of  these  eig-ht  lines  seems  to  refer  to  a 
vine  that  had  been  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  af- 
terwards flourishing'  again,  recovering  its  lost  ver- 
dure. Several  trees  will  do  this  ;  but  a  vine,  being 
of  such  consequence  to  the  comfort  of  their  lives, 
would  be  very  particularly  remarked,  and  might 
be  oftener  stripped  of  its  leaves  than  other  trees. 
Locusts  left  many  sorts  of  trees  bare,  when  they 
came  as  a  scourge  to  a  country,  as  well  as  the  vine, 
as  we  read  Joel  i.  12. :  but  it  may  be  that  vines  lost 
their  leaves,  not  unfrequently,  from  some  cause 
peculiar  to  them,  as  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
young  figs,  according  to  the  representation  of  a 
Prophet,  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  A  vine's  recovering  its 
leaves,  after  having  lost  them,  from  whatever  cause 

first  spires  begin  to  fall  down  on  the  earth,  to  make  way  for 
the  stalk,  the  whole  appears  withered,  and  comparatively  dead. 
In  a  short  time  after  this,  the  tender  stem,  with  its  concomitant 
branches,  begins  to  shoot  forth,  and  the  whole  field  appears  re^ 
vivified.    Hence  that  rhyming  couplet  used  in  several  countries : 

"  Visit  your  corn  in  May,  and  you'll  come  weeping  away ; 
But  visit  your  corn  in  June^  and  you'll  come  whistling  home." 

However  ingenious  the  emendation,  proposed  by  Mr,  Harmer 
above,  may  appear,  I  mean  the  change  of  p"!  dagany  corn,  into 
kegan,  like  a  garden,  there  is  certainly  no  need  of  it  here, 
as  the  words  convey  a  very  natural  and  appropriate  sense  as 
they  stand  in  the  present  Hebrew  text. — Edit. 
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it  might  proceed,  was  certainly  a  lively  imajre  of 
the  recovering  of  the  dependencies  on  the  Jewish 
kingdoms,  from  that  state  of  affliction  which  they 
had  shared  in  common  with  Israel:  slowly,  per- 
haps, in  some  respects,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
vine,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw ;  but,  however,  to  a 
very  desirable  degree.  "  The  wine  of  Algiers, 
before  the  locusts  destroyed  the  vineyards  in  the 
years  1722  and  1724,  was  not  inferior  to  the  best 
hermitage  either  in  briskness  of  taste  or  flavour. 
But  since  that  time  it  is  much  degenerated,  having 
not  hitherto  (1732)  recovered  its  usual  qualities ; 
though,  even  with  this  disadvantage,  it  may  still 
dispute  the  preference  with  the  common  wines  of 
Spain  or  Portugal.*'*  As  to  the  wine  of  Lebanon^ 
it  has  been  considered  in  another  article. 

OBSERVATION  XXIV, 

Fires  often  made  in  the  Fields,  to  hum  up  the  dry 
Herbage,  previous  to  the  autumnal  Rains. 

It  is  a  common  custom  in  the  East,  to  set  the 
dry  herbage  on  fire,  before  the  descent  of  the  au- 
tumnal rains,  which  fires,  for  want  of  care,  often 
do  great  damage.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Moses 
has  taken  notice  of  fires  of  this  kind  ;f  and,  by  an 
express  law,  made  those  hable  to  make  all  damages 
good,  who  either  maliciously,  or  by  great  negli- 
gence, occasioned  them  ;  and  may  serve  to  illustrate 
that  passage. 

^  Shaw's  Trav.  p.  146,  +  Exod.  xxii.  6. 
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Dr.  Chandler,  speaking  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smyrna^  says,  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  clouds 
began  to  appear  from  the  South,  The  air  was 
repeatedly  cooled  by  showers,  which  had  fallen 
elsewhere ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foretel  the  approach- 
ing rain.  This  was  the  season  for  consuming  the 
dry  herbage  and  undergrowth  on  the  mountains; 
and  we  often  saw  the  fire  blazing  in  the  wind,  and 
spreading  a  thick  smoke  along  their  sides.''* 

The  same  ingenious  traveller,  in  another  place,f 
mentions  the  alarming  effects  of  a  fire  kindled  by 
accident.  Having  been  employed,  the  latter  end 
of  August,  in  taking  a  plan,  and  two  views  of  a 
principal  ruin  at  Troas  ;  he  goes  on,  we  dined 
under  a  spreading  tree  before  the  arcade,  and  had 
just  resumed  our  labour,  when  we  were  almost  re- 
duced to  fly  with  precipitation.  One  of  the  Turks, 
coming  to  us,  emptied  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  ;  and 
a  spark  of  fire  fell  unobserved  in  the  grass,  which 
was  long,  parched  by  the  sun,  and  inflammable  like 
tinder.  A  brisk  wind  soon  kindled  a  blaze,  which 
withered  in  an  instant  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  and 
trees  in  its  way,  seized  the  branches  and  roots, 
and  devoured  all  before  it  with  prodigious  crack- 
ling and  noise,  and  with  a  thick  smoke  ;  leaving 
the  ground  black,  and  the  stones  hot.  We  were 
much  alarmed,  as  a  general  conflagration  of  the 
country  seemed  likely  to  ensue.  The  Turks  with 
their  sabres  cut  down  boughs,  and  we  all  began 
buffetting  the  flames,  which  were  at  length  sub- 
dued ;  the  ruins  somewhat  retarding  their  progress. 


*  P.  27S. 


+  P.  30,  31. 
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and  enabling"  us  to  combat  them  more  efiectually. 
The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  a  consider- 
able tract  of  ground  was  laid  waste.  Close  by 
was  an  area,  with  dry  matted  g-rass,  where  no 
exertion  could  have  delayed  it  for  a  moment,  but 
the  fire  must  have  acquired  a  mastery,  and  have 
ravaged  uncontrolled,  until  repelled  by  the  wind." 

These  fires  are  mentioned  in  three  or  four  other 
places  of  this  volume  of  Travels ;  but  they  were  all 
in  autumn.  However,  as  the  summers  of  the  East 
are  perfectly  dry,  and  the  drought  begins  some 
time  before  harvest,  the  law  of  Moses  very  pro- 
perly mentions  standing  corn  as  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Two  instances  are  accordingly 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  in  which  the  standing  corn 
was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  Judges  xv.  5.  and  2 
Sam.  xiv.  30. 

Moses,  in  that  passage  of  Exodus,  mentions 
stacks  of  corn  along  with  the  standing  corn,  and 
other  damage  that  might  be  done  to  a  field :  If  fire 
break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks 
of  corn,  or  the  standing  corn,  or  the  field,  he  con- 
sumed therewith  :  he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall 
mrely  7nake  restitution.  That  part  of  the  history 
of  Samson  just  now  cited,  explains  what  kind  of 
damage  might  be  done  to  a  field,  besides  the  con- 
suming the  corn  there :  And  when  he  had  set  the 
brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing 
corn  of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the 
shocks,  and  also  the  standing  corn,  with  the  vine- 
yards and  olives.* 

*  The  Arabs  now  are  wont,  in  making  war,  to^cut  down 
oliYG-trees  j  but  this  passage  shews  the  olive-trees  were  some- 
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So  in  one  of  the  conflagrations  Dr.  Chandler 
saw  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  he  says,*  We  had  been 
exposed  this  day^  without  any  shelter,  to  the  sun. 
An  accidental  fire  had  scorched  the  bushes  by  the 
way,  and  destroyed  their  leaves  ;  and  the  ground 
was  bare  and  parched/'  A  few  pages  afterf  there 
is  a  stronger  description  of  this  fire:  ''The  slopes/* 
speaking  of  a  mountain  of  marble  over  which  he 
passed,  ''were  covered  with  large  pines,  many 
scorched  or  fallen,  and  some  then  on  fire.  The 
conflagration,  we  have  before  mentioned,  had  ex- 
tended far  into  the  country,  spreading  wide,  as  dri- 
ven on  and  directed  by  the  wind/'  How  destruc- 
tive is  fire  in  those  hot  countries,  in  the  summer 
heats,  not  only  to  the  parched  grass  and  weeds, 
but  to  shrubs  and  lofty  trees  too  !j 

It  was  highly  necessary  then  to  guard  against 
such  devastations  ;  more  especially,  as  nothing  is 
more  common  there  than  the  shepherds  continuing 
abroad  all  night  with  their  flocks,  but  not  without 
fires  :  we  have  a  multitude  of  instances  of  that 
kind  in  this  volume. 

It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  quote  one  in  the  begin- 
iiing§  of  these  Travels;  "  We  could  discern  fires 
on  Lesbos,  as  before  on  several  islands  and  capes, 
made  chiefly  by  fishermen  and  shepherds,  who  live 

times  burnt,  which  is  supposed  also  in  Jer.  xi.  16.  A  green 
olive-free  ; — with  the  noise  of  a  great  tumult  he  hath  kindled Jire 
upon  it,  , 

*  1^-  180.  +  p.  192. 

i  Severe  as  such  devastations  may  be,  something  more  terri- 
ble seems  to  be  meant  by  Jeremiah,  ch.  li.  25.,  namely,  a  volca- 
no.   To  which  St.  John  also  seems  to  allude,  Rer.  yiii.  8. 

§  P.  10. 
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much  abroad  in  the  air;  or  to  burn  the  strong 
stalks  of  the  Turkey  wheat  and  the  dry  herbage 
on  the  mountains.  In  the  day-time  a  column  of 
smoke  often  ascends^  visible  afar." 

How  requisite  was  great  caution  in  a  country 
where  fires  in  the  open  air  were  so  common,  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  the  herbage  of  the  ground  so 
parched  and  dry  on  the  other!  And  to  make  them 
cautious^  how  necessary  was  an  express  law  I 

It  is  well  known  that  heaps  of  corn  are  not  long 
left  in  their  fields :  they  are  soon  trodden  out. 
This  writer  himself  takes  notice  of  it.  The  har- 
vest_,  he  and  his  companions  observed,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Smyrna,  was  in  June;  and  the  heat 
then  was  excessive.  He  adds,  "  The  harvest  was 
presently  over.  The  sheaves  were  collected  in 
the  field,  and  the  grain  trodden  out  by  buffaloes.** 
P.  276.  Moses  then,  by  particularly  mentioning 
the  corn  in  its  heaps,  after  being  cut,  intimates, 
that  in  that  law  he  had  a  particular  view  to  de- 
signed and  malicious  conflagrations,  since  the  corn 
lies  in  the  heap  but  a  very  little  while;  and  yet  it  is 
expressly  mentioned,  as  what  might  probably  be  its 
state,  when  a  fire  was  kindled. 

This  circumstance  discovers  an  impropriety  in 
our  translation  of  Exod.  xxii.  6.,  where  these  heaps 
are  called  stacks  of  corn.  The  stacking  of  corn, 
in  our  agricultural  language,  means,  the  collecting 
corn  in  the  straw  into  heaps,  larger  or  smaller  as 
it  happens,  designed  to  continue  for  some  consi- 
derable space  of  time;  whereas  the  heaps  of  the 
East  are  only  the  disposing  the  corn  into  a  proper 
form,  to  be  immediately  trodden  out.    They  are 
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not  wont  to  stack  corn,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
in  those  countries. 

The  term  shock,  by  which  the  word  gadeesh 
is  translated  in  two  other  places^,  is  less  exception- 
able, but  not  perfectly  expressive  of  the  original  idea. 
We  put  together,  or  heap  up  our  corn,  not  fully 
ripe,  in  parcels  which  are  called  shocks,  that  it 
may  more  perfectly  ripen  after  being  cut :  but  the 
original  word  W'l^i  gadeesh,  means  an  heap  of  corn 
fully  ripe,  (see  Job  v.  26.)  means,  in  a  word,  the 
heaps  of  the  Eastern  threshing-floors,  ready  to  be 
trodden  out. 

The  substances  on  which  fire  is  supposed  first  to 
fasten,  is  expressed  by  a  word  which  is  translated 
in  our  version  thorns,  and  is  rendered  so  nine  times 
out  of  the  ten  in  which  it  occurs:  in  the  tenth  it  is 
thistles.  But  as  a  kindred  word  is  translated  sum- 
mer,  and  summer-fruits,  may  it  not  be  queried, 
then,  whether  it  does  not  properly  signify,  the  ve- 
getables that  are  wont  to  wither  and  grow  so  sear 
as  easily  to  catch  fire  ?  of  which  many  may  be  of 
the  prickly  kind,  (which  quality  is  undoubtedly 
pointed  out,  in  some  of  the  places  in  which  this 
Hebrew  word  is  used,)  though  not  all,  and  among 
the  rest  thistles,*  which  seared  vegetables  Dr. 
Chandler  calls  the  undergrowth,  p.  27(). 

I  will  only  add  farther,  that  the  setting  the  grass 
and  undergrowth  on  fire  in  the  East,  has  been 
practised  in  these  countries  to  annoy  their  enemies, 

*  Which  are  represented  by  Dr.  Russell,  in  liis  account  of  the 
natural  history  of  Aleppo,  as  dry  in  the  deserts,  and  eaten  by 
the  camels  ia  that  statCj  as  they  pass  through  thoss  parched 
places*  3 
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and  has  sometimes  occasioned  great  terror  and  dis- 
tress. I  remember  to  have  seen  an  account  of  the 
making  use  of  this  stratagem  in  the  Gcsta  Dei  per 
Francos.  It  a])pears  also^  I  thinks  to  have  been 
practised  anciently^  from  those  words  in  Isaiah : 
When  thou  passest  through  the  loaters,  I  ivill  be 
with  thee  ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee :  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire^ 
thou  shall  not  he  burnt ;  neither  shall  the  fiame 
kindle  upon  thee,  ch.  xhii.  2. 

So  we  find^  in  Dr.  Ilawksvvorth's  account  of 
the  late  voyages  to  the  South  Seas^  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  New  South  Wales  endeavoured  to 
destroy  some  tents  and  stores^  belonging  to  Cap- 
tain Cook's  ship^  when  he  was  endeavouring 
to  repair  its  damages,  by  setting  fire  to  the  long 
grass  of  that  country;  and  it  had  like  to  have  been 
attended  with  terrible  consequences.  It  appears 
then  to  be  a  stratagem  naturally  made  use  of,  by 
nations  little  advanced  in  the  arts  of  human  life ; 
and;,  consequently,  it  may  be  supposed^  by  the 
people  of  antiquity. 

OBSERVATION  XXV. 

Different  Kinds  of  destructive  Insects  in  Judea, 

We  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  various 
species  of  destructive  insects  that  ravage  the  East- 
ern countries,  that  it  may  be  thought  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  what  kind  was  meant  by  Solo- 
mon, in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
2  Chron.  vi.  28.,  by  the  yfox&^un  chased,  which 
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our  version  renders  caterpillars,  and  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  him  there  from  the  locusts,  which 
genus  is  so  remarkable  for  eating-  up  almost  every 
green  thing":  but  a  passage  of  Sir  John  Chardin 
may,  probably,  illustrate  that  part  of  Solomon's 
address  to  him  whom  he  considered  as  the  God  of 
universal  nature. 

The  paragraph  of  Solomon's  prayer  is  this  : 
When  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  be- 
cause thei/  have  sinned  against  thee  ;  if  they  pray 

towards  this  place,  &c  If  there  be  in  the 

land  famine,  if  there  be  pestilence,  blasting,  md- 
dew,  locust,  or  if  there  be  caterpillars ;  if  their 
enemy  besiege  them  in  the  land  of  their  cities,  &c. 

 Then  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling 

place,  and  forgive,  and  do,  &c. 

The  causes  of  famine,  reckoned  up  here,  are 
want  of  rain,  blasting,  mildew,  locusts,  and  cater- 
pillars, according  to  our  translation,  with  which 
may  be  compared  the  following  passage  of  the 
above-mentioned  very  observing  traveller,  in  the 
second  tome  of  his  Travels.* 

Persia  is  subject  to  have  its  harvest  spoiled,  by 
hail,  by  drought,  or  by  insects,  either  locusts,  or 
small  insects,  which  they  call  siin,  which  are  small 
white  lice,f  which  fix  themselves  on  the  foot  of  the 

*  P.  245. 

+  Pucerons  Is  the  French  term,  which  is  often  translated 
vine-frettofs  :  but  as  I  apprehend  many  of  the  small  insects 
which  live  upon  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals, 
are  called  Ike,  I  thought  these  small  insects,  which  destroy  the 
stalks  of  corn,  would  be  better  expressed  by  the  term  lice,  than 
vine-fretters,  which,  by  their  name,  should  be  supposed  rather 
to  injure  vineyards  than  corn-fields. 
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stalk  of  corn,  gnaw  it,  and  make  it  die.  It  is  rare 
for  a  year  to  be  exempt  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sconr^^es,  which  affect  the  ploughed  lands 
and  the  gardens/'  &c. 

The  enumeration  by  Solomon,  and  that  of  this 
modern  writer,  though  not  exactly  alike,  yet  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  believe  these  small  insects  are  what  Solo- 
mon meant,  by  the  word  translated  caterpillars  in 
our  English  version. 

OBSERVATION  XXVI. 
Curious  Account  of  Locusts. 

It  seems  that  the  movements  of  locusts  are  not 
always  the  same  way  :  they  have  sometimes  been 
observed  to  come  from  the  Southward ;  but  those 
the  Prophet  Joel  speaks  of  were  to  come  in  an  op- 
posite direction,*  and  they  have  sometimes  been 
accordingly  known  to  come  from  the  North. 

Some  may  have  been  ready  to  imagine,  on  this 
account,  that  Joel  was  speaking  not  of  real  lo- 
custs, but  of  the  Chaldeans,t  or  some  other  deso- 
lating army  of  men  that  should  come  from  the 
North.    But  the  Baron  de  Tott  assures  us,  that  he 

*  Ch.  li.  20.  "  But  I  will  remove  far  from  you  the  Northern 
army,  and  will  drive  him  into  a  land  barren  and  desolate,  with 
his  face  towards  the  East  sea,  and  his  hinder  part  towards  the 
utmost  sea ;  and  his  stink  shall  come  up,  and  his  ill  savour  shall 
eome  up." 

+  So  St.  Jerom  in  his  Comment  on  Josl. 
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found  them  coming  in  great  numbers  from  Tartary 
towards  Constantinople^  which  lies  to  the  South  of 
that  countr}^ 

I  saw  no  appearance  of  culture  on  my  route, 
because  the  Noguais*  avoid  the  cultivation  of  fre- 
quented places.  Their  harvest  by  the  sides  of 
roads  would  serve  only  as  pasture  to  travellers* 
horses.  But  if  this  precaution  preserves  them 
from  such  kind  of  depredation^  nothing  can  pro- 
tect their  fields  from  a  much  more  fatal  scourge. 
Clouds  of  locusts  frequently  alight  on  their  plains ; 
and,,  giving  the  preference  to  their  fields  of  millet, 
ravage  them  in  an  instant.  Their  approach  darkens 
the  horizon  ;  and  so  enormous  is  their  multitude,  it 
hides  the  light  of  the  sun.  When  the  husband- 
men happen  to  be  sufficiently  numerous,  they 
sometimes  divert  the  storm,  by  their  agitation  and 
their  cries ;  but  when  they  fail,  the  locusts  alight 
on  their  fields,  and  there  form  a  bed  of  six  or  seven 
inches  thick.  To  the  noise  of  their  flight  succeeds 
that  of  their  devouring  activity ;  it  resembles  the 
rattling  of  hail-stones,  but  its  consequences  are  in- 
finitely more  destructive.  Fire  itself  eats  not  so 
fast ;  nor  is  there  a  vestige  of  vegetation  tobefound, 
when  they  again  take  their  flight,  and  go  else- 
where to  produce  like  disasters. 

This  plague,  no  doubt,  would  be  more  exten- 
sive in  countries  better  cultivated  ;  and  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  would  be  more  frequently  exposed,  did 
not  the  Black  sea  swallow  up  most  of  those  swarms 
which  attempt  to  pass  that  barrier. 

"  I  have  often  seen  the  shores  of  the  Pontus 
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Euxinus,  towards  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  co- 
vered with  their  dried  remains,  in  such  multitudes, 
that  one  could  not  walk  along  the  strand  without 
sinkin*^  half-leg  deep  into  a  bed  of  these  skinny 
skeletons.  Curious  to  know  the  true  cause  of  their 
destruction,  I  sought  the  moment  of  observation, 
and  was  a  witness  of  their  ruin  by  a  storm,  which 
overtook  them  so  near  the  shore,  that  their  bodies 
were  cast  upon  the  land,  while  yet  entire.  This 
produced  an  infection  so  great,  that  it  was  several 
days  before  they  could  be  approaclied."* 

They  frequently  then,  according  to  this  writer, 
in  that  part  of  the  world  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass, 
from  the  North  to  the  South.  In  Judea  they  have 
been  supposed  to  go  from  the  South-eastward  in  a 
contrary  directionf . 

And  if  this  is  the  common  route  they  take  there, 
it  must  have  struck  the  Jews  very  much  when  they 
found  the  Prophet  predicting  the  going  of  the  lo* 
custs  to  the  Southward  ;  and  still  more  so  when  they 
found  it  exactly  accomplished,  as  it  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  perfect  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah, 
perhaps  of  his  guiding  and  directing  those  vast 
bodies  of  insects.  The  locusts,  it  is  said,  have  no 
king  ;  yet  go  they  forth  hy  hands,  (Prov.  xxx.  27.) 
But  if  they  have  no  king  of  their  own  species,  they 
are  undoubtedly  under  the  direction  of  the  God 
that  made  them  :  He  is  their  King. 

*  Memoirs,  Part  ii.  p.  58 — 60. 

\  See  Le  Bruyn,  Tome  II.  p.  152;  Gesia  Dei  per  Francos, 
p.  424  ;  and,  I  think,  Hasselquist.  St.  Jerom  in  his  Comment 
supposes  the  same,  and  that  their  usual  progress  is  from  the 
Southward. 
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There  is  an  account^  in  the,,10th  Vol.  Philos. 
Trans.  abrid<^ed,  of  locusts  that  penetrated  into 
Transylvania  from  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  in 
which  the  writer  tells  us,  that  in  changing  their  place 
of  residence  they  seem  to  tend  to  warmer  climates.* 
If  that  should  be  found  to  be  the  fact  in  those 
countries,  their  attempting*  to  pass  from  Tartary 
into  Greece,  or  the  Lesser  Asia,  had  nothing  won- 
derful in  it :  but  as  it  is  generally  observed  they 
fly  from  the  South  in  Barbary  and  other  hot  coun- 
tries, there  should  be  an  intermediate  country,  in 
which  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air 
mav  cause  them  in  a  warmer  summer  to  fly  north- 
ward, and  in  one  that  is  cooler  to  go  southward. 
Whether  the  North  part  of  Syria  may  be  of  such 
kind  of  temperature  I  do  not  find  any  where  men- 
tioned. 

The  meeting  with  this  observation  of  the  Baron 
de  Tott  gave  extreme  pleasure  to  an  ingenious 
and  very  learned  clergyman,  as  a  happy  illustration 
of  this  place  in  Joel.  It  would  give  me,  I  confess, 
a  more  entire  satisfaction,  if  I  could  find  that  in 
Syria  they  had  passed  southward,  and  so  through 
Judea  into  the  nearer  part  of  Arabia,  in  some 
years;,  as  in  others  they  have  come  from  Arabia, 
and  o'one  to  the  northward. 

After  I  had  written  the  preceding  paragraphs,  I 
happened,  in  reviewing  Niebuhr's  description  of 
Arabia  on  another  account,  to  meet  with  his  re- 
marks on  locusts,  according  to  which  they  fly  in 
different,  and  sometimes  contrary  directions,  very 
much  as  the  wind  blows.    The  second  time  he  saw 
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them^  they  came  {o  Cairo  (in  Egypt)  by  a  S.  W. 
wind,  consequently  from  the  deserts  of  Libya.  In 
November  1762,  a  great  number  of  them  passed  off 
Dsjidda,  by  a  westerly  wind  ;  consequently  over  the 
Red  Sea,  which  is  very  broad  there,  and  where 
many  of  them  perished.    In  May,  when  the  dates 
began  to  ripen^  many  of  them  arrived  at  Mokha :  ' 
commonly  they  return  back  again  the  next  day,  or 
else  continue  their  flight  to  the  mountains  that  lie 
eastward.    On  May  31,  1763,  a  great  number  of 
them  passed  over  that  city  from  the  South,  north- 
Ward;  and  the  first  of  June  they  went  from  the 
North  to  the  South.    Consequently  they  fly  in  all 
directions,  and  Niebuhr  found  them  sometimes  fly- 
ing from  the  North  to  the  South  in  Arabia.*  He 
afterwards  informs   us,  that  in  the  road  from 
Mosul  to  Nissebin,  he  found  a  large  extent  of 
ground  covered  with  young  locusts,    not  bigger 
than  bees,  which  might  be  called  therefore  the 
place  where  they  had  their  nests. f    Now,  accord- 
ing to  this,  if  an  East  wind  should  have  blown  for 
some  days,  after  they  became  capable  of  flying, 
they  would  have  been  brought  into  the  North  part 
of  Syria,  and  a  North  wind  would  have  driven  them 
in  the  direction  Joel  mentions,  or  nearly  so.  From 
that  place  in  Mesopotamia  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  was 
informed,  was  only  eight  days' journey  in  a  West 
direction,  somewhat  inclining  to  the  South.  This 
was  the  very  direction  that  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian armies  were  wont  to  take,  when  they  came 
into  Judea.    A  similar  description  would  do  for 
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both,  as  to  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which  they 
directed  their  march.* 

OBSERVATION  XXVII. 

Small  Flies  very  troublesome,  and  often  destructive^ 
in  Judea. 

We,  perhaps,  may  be  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
find,  that  the  driving  away  of  flies,  should  be 
thought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about 
Ekron  so  important,  that  they  should  give  a  name 
to  the  idol  they  worshipped,  expressive  of  that 
property  ;f  more  especially  when  this  was  not  the 
only  quality  ascribed  to  him.  But  it  was  supposed 
the  power  of  predicting  such  momentous  matters, 
as  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  great  princes,  or 
thqir  approaching  death,  did  also  belong  to  him  :  J 

*  Niebuhr,  in  the  first  of  his  three  volumes  of  Travels,  gives 
us  an  account,  in  like  manner,  of  the  locusts  sometimes  coming 
from  the  Eastward  to  the  South-west,  in  Arabia.  "  Never," 
says  he,  "  have  I  seen  them  in  such  numbers  as  in  the  dry  plaia 
between  Mount  Sumara  and  Jerim  ;  for  there  are  places  where 
they  might  be  swept  up  with  the  hands.  We  saw  an  Arab  who 
had  gathered  a  sack  full,  in  order  to  dry  them,  and  keep  for  his 
winter  provision.  When  the  rain  ceases  but  a  few  hours,  on  the 
West-side  of  the  mountain,  there  come  such  numerous  legions 
from  the  side  of  the  East,  that  the  peasants  of  Mensil  were  ob- 
liged to  drive  them  away  from  their  fields,  that  they  might  not, 
entirely  destroy  their  fruits.  ....  This  precaution  would  have 
been  useless  in  the  country  of  Jerim,  because  they  had  esta- 
blished themselves  there  as  in  their  proper  abode,  so  long  as  that 
country  is  without  rain."  p.  320. 

f  Baal-zebub  (lord  of  the  fly.)  J  See  2  Kings  i,  2« 
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but  possibly  a  passage  in  Vinisauf  may  lessen  this 
astonishment. 

Vinisauf,  speaking  of  the  army  under  our  Richard 
the  first,  a  little  before  he  left  the  Holy  Land,  and 
describing'  them  as  marching  on  the  plain  not  far 
from  the  sea-coast,  towards  a  place  called  Ybelin^ 
which  belonged  to  the  knights-hospitallers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  pretty  near  Hebron,  says,  "The 
army  stopping  a  while  there,  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
of  speedily  setting  out  for  Jerusalem,  were  assailed 
by  a  most  minute  kind  of  fly,  flying  about  like 
sparks,  which  they  called  cincinella;.  With  these 
the  whole  neighbouring  region  round  about  was 
filled.  These  most  wretchedly  infested  the  pilgrims, 
piercing  with  great  smartness  the  hands,  necks, 
throats,  foreheads,  and  faces,  and  every  part  that 
was  uncovered,  a  most  violent  burning  tumour  fol- 
lowing the  punctures  made  by  them,  so  that  all 
that  they  stung  looked  like  lepers."  He  adds, 
^'^  that  they  could  hardly  guard  themselves  from 
this  most  troublesome  vexation,  by  covering  their 
heads  and  necks  with  veils."* 

What  these  fire-flies  were,  and  whether  they 
shone  in  the  dark,  and  for  that  reason  are  com- 
parpfl  to  sparks  flying  about,  or  v»'h ether  they  \vere 
compared  to  them  on  the  account  of  the  burning 
heat  they  occasioned,  as  well  as  a  swelling  in  the 
flesh  of  all  they  wounded,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine.  I  would  only  observe,  Richard  and 
his  people  met  with  them  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  seemed  to  be  of  the  country  which  was 


*  liist.  ADgl.  Scrip,  quinque.  Vol.  II.  p.  3Q6. 
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not  very  far  from  Ekron,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
of  much  the  same  general  nature :  a  plain  not  far 
from  the  sea-coast. 

Can  we  wonder,  after  this  recital,  that  those 
poor  heathens  that  Hved  in  and  about  Ekron  de- 
rived much  consolation  from  the  supposed  power 
of  the  idol  they  worshipped,  to  drive  away  the 
cincinellas  of  that  country,  which  were  so  ex- 
tremely vexatious  to  these  pilgrims  of  the  12th 
century,  and  occasioned  them  so  much  pain.  Lord 
of  the  fly.  Lord  of  these  cincinellse,  must  have 
appeared  to  them  a  very  pleasing,  a  very  import- 
ant title. 

I  will  only  add,  that  Sandys,  in  his  Travels  in  the 
same  country,  but  more  to  the  northward,  speaks 
of  the  air's  appearing  as  if  full  of  sparkles  of  fire, 
borne  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  after  much  rain 
and  a  thunder-storm,  which  appearance  of  sparkles 
of  fire  he  attributes  to  infinite  swarms  of  flies  that 
shone  like  glow-worms  ;*  but  he  gives  not  the 
least  intimation  of  their  being  incommoded  by 
them. 

What  this  difference  was  owing  to,  it  is  quite 
beside  the  design  of  these  papers  to  enquire;  whe- 
ther its  being  about  two  months  earlier  in  the  year, 
more  to  the  northward,  or  immediately  after  much 
rain  and  a  thunder-storm,  was  the  cause  of  the  in- 
noxiousness  of  these  animals  when  Sandys  travel- 
led, and  even  whether  the  appearance  Sandys 
speaks  of  was  really  owing  to  insects,  or  any  effect 
of  electricity,  I  leave  to  others  to  determine. 


*  P.  158. 
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OBSERVATION  XXVIII. 

Different  Kinds  of  Goats  in  Judea. 

Dr.  Russell  observed  two  sorts  of  goats  about 
Aleppo:  one  that  differed  little  from  the  common 
sort  in  Rritain  ;  the  other  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  ears.  The  size  of  the  animal,  be 
tells  us^  is  somewhat  larger  than  ours;  but  their 
ears  are  often  a  foot  long,  and  broad  in  proportion. 
That  they  were  kept  chiefly  for  their  milk^  of 
which  they  yielded  no  inconsiderable  quantity.* 

The  present  race  of  goats  in  the  vicinity  of  Je- 
rusalem are  of  this  broad-eared  species^  as  I  have 
been  assured  by  a  gentleman  that  latelyf  visited  the 
Holy  Land^  who  was  struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  goats  there^  and  those  that  he  saw  in 
countries  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem.  They 
are/'  he  says^  black  and  white^  and  some  grey, 
with  remarkably  long  ears,  rather  larger  and 
longer-legged  than  our  Welch  goats.''  This- 
kind  of  animal/'  he  observed,  in  some  neigh- 
bouring places,  differed  greatly  from  the  above  de- 
scription, those  of  Balbec  in  particular,  which  were 
generally,  if  not  alw^ays,  so  far  as  he  observed,  of 
the  other  species." 

These  last,  I  presume,  are  of  the  sort  common  in 
Great  Britain,  as  those  about  Jerusalem  are  mostly 
of  the  long-eared  kind ;  and  it  seems  they  were  of 


*  Vol.  IL  p.  150. 
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the  same  long-eared  kind  that  were  kept  anciently 
in  Judea,  from  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  As  the 
shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two 
legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear ;  so  shall  the  children  of 

Israel  be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria,  

and  in  Damascus.* 

Though  it  is  indeed  the  intention  of  the  Pro- 
phetj  to  express  the  smallness  of  that  part  of  Israel 
that  escaped  from  destruction,  and  were  seated  in 
foreign  countries  ;  yet  it  would  have  been  hardly 
natural  to  have  supposed  a  shepherd  would  exert 
himself,  to  make  a  lion  quit  a  piece  only  of  an  ear 
of  a  common  goat;  it  must  be  supposed  to  refer  tc 
the  large  eared  kind. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  the  imagination,  and  a 
subject  of  speculation,  that  the  same  species  of 
goat  should  chiefly  prevail  about  Jerusalem,  now 
chiefly  kept  in  the  Holy  Land,  should  have  been 
the  same  species  that  were  reared  there  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years  ago.  Is  it  the  nature  of 
the  country,  or  the  quality  of  the  food  of  it,  tha.t  isf 
the  occasion  of  the  continuance  of  this  breed, 
without  deviation,  from  very  remote  times  ? 

Rauwolff*  observed  goats  about  Jerusalem  with  . 
hanging  ears,  almost  two  feet  long  :f  but  he  nei- 
ther mentions  their  being  all,  or  mostly,  of  that 
species ;  nor  that  it  is  another  species  that  is  most 
commonly  kept  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

Whether  the  kids  of  the  two  species  are  equally 
delicious,  travellers  have  not  informed  usj  but  it  ap- 


*  Amos  in,  12. 
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pears  from  Hariri,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, that  some  kids  at  least  are  considered  as  a 
delicacy ;  for  describing  a  person's  breaking  in 
Upon  a  great  pretender  to  mortification,  he  found 
him  with  one  of  his  disciples,  entertaining  them^ 
selves,  in  much  satisfaction,  with  bread  made  of 
the  finest  flour,  with  a  roasted  kid,  and  a  vessel 
of  wine  before  them.*  This  last  is  an  indulgence 
forbidden  the  Mohammedans ;  and  with  bread  of 
the  finest  flour,  proves  that  a  roasted  kid  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

This  shews  in  what  light  we  are  to  consider  the 
gratification  proposed  to  be  sent  to  Tamar,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  16,  17.;  the  present  made  by  Samson  to 
his  intended  bride,  Judg.  xv.  1.;  and  what  was  the 
complaint  made  by  the  elder  brother  of  the  prodi- 
gal son,  that  his  father  had  never  given  him  a  kid 
to  entertain  his  friends  with :  he  might  have  en- 
abled him  to  give  them  some  slight  repast ;  but 
never  qualified  him  to  treat  them  with  such  a  deli- 
cacy, Luke  XV.  29. 


OBSERVATION  XXIX. 

Different  Kinds  of  Sheep  at  Aleppo. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Russellf  observes,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  sheep  about  Aleppo  :  the  Bedouin 
sheep,  which  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  larger 

*  Hariri,  translated  by  ChappeloW;  Arabic  Prof,  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1st  Assembly,  p.  7. 
t  VoL  JI.  p.  147. 
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kinds  of  sheep  in  Britain^,  except  that  their  tails 
are  somewhat  longer  and  thicker;  the  other  a  sort 
often  nientioned  by  travellers  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  tails,  which  are  very  broad  an4 
large,  terminating  in  a  small  appendix  that  turns 
jb^ck  upon  it.  These  tails,  Russell  informs  us,  are 
of  a  substance  between  fat  and  niarrow ;  and  are 
not  eaten  separately,  but  mixed  with  the  lean  meat  in 
many  of  their  dishes,  and  also  often  used  instead  of 
butter.  That  a  common  sheep  of  this  kind^  (with- 
out the  head,  feet,  skin,  and  entrails,)  weighs  sixty 
or  seventy  English  pounds,*  of  which  the  tail  usually 
weighs  fifteen  pounds,  and  upwards.  This  spe- 
cies, he  observes,  is,  by  much,  the  most  numerous. 

It  might  then  be  thought  very  probable,  that 
this  species  too  may  be  the  most  numerous  about 
Jerusalem.  We  are  not  however  left  to  conjec- 
ture ;  for  the  same  ingenious  and  obliging  gentle- 
man, that  gave  me  the  account  of  the  goats  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  informed  me,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  sheep  of  that  country  are  in  general 
white,  with  large  tails,  resembling  those  of  Syria^ 
and  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

After  this  account  of  the  kind  of  sheep  that  are 
found  near  Jerusalem,  and  Dr.  RusselPs  account 
of  the  largeness  and  deliciousness  of  their  tails,  we 
shall  not  wonder,  that  since  fat  was  reserved  as 
sacred  to  God,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  Moses,  among 
other  things,  should  order,  that  when  a  sacrifice  of 

*  But  such,  he  t^lls  us,  in  the  same  paragrapl\5  as  ar^  of 
the  largest  breed,  and  have  bieen  fattened,  wiU  sometimes 
weigh  above  15Q  pounds,  and  t|ie  .  tails  of  ^hem  60^  a  thin^ 
to  some  scarcely  credible. 
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the  peace  offerings  should  be  made  by  the  fire  of  the 
Lord,  that  fat  thereof,  and  particularly  the  whole 
rump,  or  tail,  taken  off  hard  by  the  back-bone, 
&c.  should  be  burnt  on  the  altar  *  Though  the 
ordering  in  particular,  and  by  express  words,  that 
the  tail  of  a  British  sheep  should  be  presented  in 
sacrifice  to  God  might  surprise  us,  the  wonder 
ceases  when  we  are  told  of  those  broad-tailed  East- 
ern sheep,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  that  part^ 
and  withal  are  informed  that  the  sheep  about  Je-^ 
rusalem  are  of  that  species.  •  'hIi  tr/o 


OBSERVATION  XXX. 

Of  some  peculiar  Qiiadrupeds  mentionec^  m 
Scripture,  V  ,  j 

'  As  Moses  mentions,  only  two  sorts  of  quadru- 
peds, in  our  version,  of  those  wont  to  be  eaten,  but 
forbidden  the  Jews,  besides  the  camel  and  swine, 
and  there  are  four  or  five  sorts  at  least  in  those 
countries,  of  the  smaller  kind  of  animals,  which 
are  eaten  there,  and  which  seem  equally  to  come 
under  his  intention,  and  some  of  them  a  good  deal 
resembling  each  other,  I  should  suppose  it  impro- 
bable that  two  animals,  so  much  like  to  each  other 
as  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  should  be  exclusively 
meant  by  the  two  Hebrew  words  used  in  Lev.  xi. 
ver.  5  and  6,f  and  the  other  smaller  beasts,  very 

*  Lev.  iii.  9. 

+  "  And  the  coney,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  dU 
Tideth  not  the  hoof ;  he  is  unclean  unto  you.  And  the  hare^ 
Kecause  he  cheweth  the  cudj  but  diyideth  not  the  hoof;  he 
is  unelean  unto  you." 
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commonly  eaten  by  other  people,  be  passed  over  in 
perfect  silence  by  Moses. 

The  two  words  are  jst:?  shaphan  DlTii^  and  aro- 
nebeth.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes*  the  shaphan  means 
an  animal  of  Mount  Libanus,  which  he  saw,  and 
which  he  tells  us  is  common  in  other  places  of 
Syria ;  but,  I  would  remark,  not  so  common,  but 
that  he  describes  it,  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
as  a  curious  animal  that  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see.  He  says,  though  this  animal  is  known 
to  burrow  sometimes  in  the  ground  ;  yet,  as  its 
usual  residence  and  refuge  is  in  the  holes  and 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  we  have  so  far  a  more  pre- 
sumptive proof,  that  this  creature  may  be  the 
shaphan  of  the  Scripture  than  the  jerboa,'*  which 
he  tells  us,  in  a  preceding  page,f  "  has  been 
taken  by  some  authors  for  the  shaphan  of  the 
Scriptures,  though  the  places  where  I  have  seer^ 
them  burrow  have  never  been  among  rocks  ;  but 
either  in  a  stitf  loamy  earth,  or  else,  where  their 
haunts  usually  are,  in  the  loose  sands  of  Sahara  ; 
especially  where  it  is  supposed  by  the  spreading 
roots  of  spartum,  spurge-laurel,  or  other  the  like 
plants.'* 

The  same  reason,  which  in  a  matter  pf  this  sort 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  decisive,  holds  equally,  I 
apprehend^  against  the  rabbit,  which,  if  the  other 
word  aronebeth  signifies  the  hare,  may  come  un- 
der that  denomination,  as  a  different  kind  of  aw- 
nebeth  smaller  than  the  other,  but  of  much  the 
game  appearance. 


*  P.  34g. 
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But  though  the  circumstance  of  making  the 
rocks  its  refuge*  may  determine  the  mind,  as  to 
that  animal  called  daman  Israel,  that  it  comes 
under  that  denomination ;  it  does  not  therefore 
follow^  that  the  jird  and  the  jerboa  are  excluded  ; 
they  might  be  considered  as  different  sorts  of  the 
shaphan.  They  are  both  good  to  eat,  Shaw  tells  us,f 
which  is  more  than  he  says  of  the  daman  Israelj 
but  on  the  circumstance,  of  its  being  frequently 
eaten  in  those  countries,  it  is  supposed  the  prohi- 
bition of  Moses  is  founded ;  it  being  absolutely 
needless  to  forbid  the  making  use  of  an  animal 
for  food  which  no  one  ever  used  for  that  purpose. 

Shaw  describes  the  daman  Israel  "  as  a  harm- 
less creature,  of  the  same  size  and  quality  with  the 
rabbit ;  and  with  the  like  incurvating  posture  and 
disposition  of  the  fore-teeth.  But  it  is  of  a  browner 
colour,  with  smaller  eyes,  and  a  head  more  pointed^ 
like  the  marmots. "J 

Now  this  difference  of  the  make  of  the  head 
might  be  observed ;  and  appears  in  fact  actually  to 
form  a  considerable  distinction  of  this  species  from 
the  rabbit  and  the  hare,  which  extremely  resemble 
each  other.  Thus  Doubdan,  in  his  account  of  an 
animal,  tdken  at  Mount  Tabor,  which,  I  appre- 
hend, was  of  that  species  that  Dr.  Shaw  calls  the 
daman  Israel,,  gives  a  description  of  it,  in  which 
this  pointedness  of  the  head  is  particularly  marked 
out.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  set  down  a  trans- 
lation of  the  passage. 

Speaking  of  this  mountain  he  says,  "  It  is  at 
present  a  place  to  which  wild  beasts  repair,  among 


*  Psa.  cxliv.  18. 
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which  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  Avild  creature,  one 
of  which  was  taken  there  the  very  day  we  were  at 
it,  by  a  Moor,  who  brought  it  to  the  convent  at 
Nazareth ;  and  the  reverend  Father  guardian  de- 
sired me  to  carry  it  to  St.  John  d'Acre,  and  to 
make  a  present  of  it  in  his  name  to  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  in  which  we  were  to  return  into  Christen- 
dom, which  was  then  at  that  port.  This  animal 
was  of  that  kind  which  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus,  calls  cherogrylluSy^ 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  porcupine  and  the 
hedgehog ;  for  it  has  a  slender  pointed  head, 
streaked  with  white  and  black,  the  ears  small; 
the  legs  before  low  and  short,  those  behind  much 
higher  ;  the  claws  long  and  sharp  ;  the  hair  grey, 
hke  bristles,  harsh  and  very  long ;  as  to  the  rest, 
extremely  savage,  and  which  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  a  thousand  scratches  in  the 
journey. "f 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Holy  Land,  according 
to  both  writers;  but  not  very  common,  being  un- 
derstood by  both  to  be  a  curiosity.  They  also 
agree  in  their  account  of  the  remarkable  difference, 
in  point  of  length,  between  the  hind  and  the  fore 
feet ;  as  also  in  the  pointedness  of  the  head,  which, 
instead  of  comparing  it  to  a  rabbit,  led  Doubdan  to 
liken  it  to  a  porcupine  and  the  hedgehog,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  coating. 

Both  these  animals  are  very  common  in  those 

*  He  means  the  vulgar  Latin,  ^vhicli  so  translates  the  word 
shaphan  there. 

■f-  Voyage  de  la  Terre-Sainte,  p.  50o.  . 
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countries ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  porcupine,  when  fat 
and  young,  is  very  well  tasted,  and  in  great  esteem, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw  ;*  and  a  paper  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,f  written  by  Mr.  Jezreel 
Jones,  assures  us,  that  among  the  Moors  of  West 
Barbary  the  hedgehog  is  a  princely  dish.  They 
are  both  now  wont  to  be  eaten  in  the  Levant,  and 
might  be  made  use  of  for  food  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  might  be  reckoned  among  the  several 
species  of  the  shaphan,  and  so  expressly  be  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten.  But  whether  it  be  admitted  or 
not,  that  the  word  sliaphan  includes  all  those 
smaller  four-footed  animals  with  a  slender  head 
that  were  used  for  food,  and  the  w^ord  aronebeth 
those  smaller  quadrupeds  used  for  food,  which  had 
large  heads,  I  can  never  persuade  myself,  that 
those  two  Hebrew  words  in  Leviticus  mean  two 
species  of  animals  so  nearly  resembling  each  other, 
as  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  that  even  modern  na- 
turalists put  them  under  the  single  name  lepus.X 
which,  in  common  Latin,  means  a  hare  exclu- 
sively ;  and  if  the  word  aronebeth  is  to  be  taken  in 
a  like  extensive  sense,  the  word  shaphan  may 
naturally  include  more  species  than  the  daman 
Israel,  if  not  all  the  several  sorts  of  sharp-nosed 
quadrupeds  that  were  commonly  eaten,  particularly 
the  jerboa,  which  is  so  common  in  the  deserts, 
where  the  book  of  Leviticus  was  written,  as  the 

i  *  P.  176. 

+  Phil.  Trans,  abridg.  Vol.  III.  Part.  ii.  ch.  3,  art.  35. 
t  See  Dr.  Berkenhout's  Outlines  of  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Vol.  I. 
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leporine  kind  (including  both  hares  and  rabbits,)  is 
also  known  to  reside  there  in  great  numbers.* 

Our  translation  is  evidently  rather  suited  to  our 
circumstances  in  England^  where  hardly  any  other 
wild  quadrupeds  of  the  smaller  sort  are  eaten,  but 
hares  and  rabbits,  than  to  Asiatic  customs,  and  the 
beasts  that  reside  in  x\rabian  deserts. 


OBSERVATION  XXXI. 

Judea  at  present  swarms  with  dangerous  wild 
Beasts. 

It  is  supposed  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  if 
Judea  should  be  thinly  peopled,  the  wild  beasts 
would  so  multiply  there  as  to  render  it  dangerous 
to  the  inhabitants.  Every  body  knows  that  coun- 
try is  not  now  very  populous;  and,  accordingly,  wild 
beasts  are  at  present  so  numerous  there,  as  to  be 
terrifying  to  strangers. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  put  out  those  nations 
before  thee  by  little  and  little:  thou  may  est  not 
consume  them  at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field 
increase  upon  thee,  are  the  words  of  Moses, 
Deut.  vii.  22.,  and  are  founded  on  the  supposition 
I  have  been  mentioning.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel 
supposes  the  same,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  mercy  granted  to  the  land  of  Israel 

*  So  Doubdan  found  hares  and  rabbits  both,  in  great  num- 
bers, in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  is  now  a  desert,  p.  287^ 
288. 
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after  its  being  repeopled,  when  the  Lord  should 
turn  again  the  captivity  of  Sion^  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25., 
I  will  make  with  them  d  covenant  of  peace,  and 
will  cause  the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land, 
and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness,  and 
sleep  in  the  woods. 

That  wild  beasts  are  at  present  in  that  country 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  terrify  strangers,  ap- 
pears in  that  passage  of  Haynes,  where,  describing 
his  arrival  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  says  The  ap- 
proaching Cana,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  as  we  did, 
is  at  once  terrifying  and  dangerous. 

The  surrounding  country  swarms  with  wild 
beasts,  such  as  tygers,  leopards,  jackals,  &c.  whose 
cries  and  howling,  I  doubt  not,  as  it  did  me,  would 
strike  the  boldest  traveller,  who  had  not  been  fre- 
quently in  a  like  situation,  with  the  deepest  sense 
of  horror,  p.  118."* 

To  which  may  be  added  the  account  he  gives  of 
his  visiting  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  top  of  which  he 
found  many  ruins.  I  amused  myself,"  says  this 
traveller,  a  considerable  time  in  walking  about 
the  area,  and  creeping  into  several  holes  and  sub- 
terraneous caverns  among  the  ruins.  My  guide 
perceiving  me  thus  employed,  told  me  I  must  be 
more  cautious  how  I  ventured  into  those  places, 
for  that  he  could  assure  me  those  holes  and  caverns 
were  frequently  resorted  to  by  tygers  in  the  day- 
time, to  shelter  them  from  the  sun  :  and  therefore 
I  might  pay  dear  for  gratifying  my  curiosity/' 
P.  152,  153. 


*  He  went  from  Acra  to  Cana. 
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In  the  two  next  pages  he  mentions  a  terrible 
fright,  into  which  the  monks  of  Nazareth  were 
put,  some  time  before  this,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
tyger  coming  out  of  these  ruins  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Tabor,  which  place  the  monks  annually 
visit. 

I  have  illustrated  the  other  parts  of  this  passage 
of  Ezekiel,  relating  to  the  sleeping  in  the  woods, 
under  another  Observation. 

OBSERVATION  XXXII. 
Great  Usefulness  of  Storks  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Among  the  birds  that  appear  and  disappear  in 
this  country,  storks  are  mentioned  in  our  trans- 
lation ;  and,  accordingly,  Doubdan  found  them  in 
the  month  of  May  in  great  numbers  residing  in 
Galilee. 

Returning  from  Cana  to  Nazareth  on  the  8th  of 
May,  in  which  journey  he  complains  the  heat  was 
so  great  that  they  could  scarcely  breathe,  he  adds, 
"  I  would  not  forget  to  observe,  that  all  these  fields 
were  so  filled  with  flocks  of  storks  that  they  ap- 
peared quite  white  with  them,  there  being  above  a 
V  thousand  in  each  flock  ;  and  when  they  rose  and 
hovered  in  the  air,  they  seemed  like  clouds.  The 
evening  they  rest  on  trees.  There  were  thousands 
of  them,  in  the  meadow,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Nazareth,  which  was  quite  covered  with  them. 
The  inhabitants  do  them  no  hurt,  on  account  of 
their  devouring  all  kinds  of  venomous  animals, 

y2 
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serpents^  adders^,  toads,  and  clearing  the  country 
of  them/** 

Shaw  saw  them  in  the  air,  returning  from  the 
South,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  near  Mount  Carmel ; 
Doubdan  found  them  settled  in  Galilee,  and  posi- 
tively affirms  that  they  roosted  on  trees.  Whether 
they  build  their  nests  there  too,  in  that  country, 
he  does  not  say.  Our  version  of  Psa.  civ.  17., 
has  been  understood  to  suppose  this,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  inaccurate,  and  that  the  heron  must 
be  meant  by  the  Psalmist,  which  is  according  to 
the  vulgar  transIation,f  which  Doubdan  must  be 
understood  to  have  considered  as  authentic.  But 
after  all,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  storks  of  Palestine 
roost  in  trees,  as  Doubdan  affirms,  our  English 
translation  may  be  perfectly  just — Where  the  birds 
make  their  nest :  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir -trees 
are  her  house  :  where  they  rest,  where  they  sleep, 
after  the  wanderings  of  the  day  are  over,  there  their 
house  may  be  said  to  be. 

It  would  be  however  both  pleasing  and  useful, 
if  some  future  traveller  would  strictly  examine  this 
matter,  and  communicate  his  observations  to  the 
learned  world. 


*  P.  513. 


f  Herodii  domus  dux  est  eoruni. 
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OBSERVATION  XXXIII. 

Of  the  Migration  of  different  Kinds  of  Birds,  and 
the  Use  to  be  made  of  it  in  Agriculture, 

The  migTation  of  birds  has  not  only  been  at- 
tentively observed  of  late  in  Europe,  but  it  was  re- 
marked anciently  too,  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  is 
visible  from  a  passage  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.* 
But  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain_,  with  precision^ 
the  particular  sorts  he  had  in  view  :  this  indeed  is 
by  no  means  necessary,  with  respect  to  the  general 
moral  or  religious  purposes,  for  which  Jeremiah 
mentions  this  phaenomenon  ;  but  it  considerably  in- 
terests our  curiosity  ;  and  distinctness  here  may  add 
not  a  little  to  the  energy  of  the  expostulation. 

The  increasing  the  number  of  different  jsorts  of 
birds  that  keep,  with  great  regularity,  the  times  of 
their  appearing,  gives  strength  to  the  expostula- 
tion :  thus  Isaiah  mentions  not  only  that  the  ox 
knoweth  his  owner,  but  adds  too,  that  the  ass  know- 
eth  his  master^ s  crib,  Isa.  i.  3.  But  if  they  appear 
and  disappear;^  at  different  seasons,  and  yet  keep 
their  stated  times  very  exactly,  it  is  giving  still 
greater  life  to  the  thought.  And  as  there  are  such 
differences  in  fact,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Prophet  had  such  differences  of  time  in  view. 

*  Jer.  Tiii.  7.  ^'  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her 
appointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swal- 
low, observe  the  time  of  their  coming ;  but  my  people  knoAV 
not  the  judgment  of  the  Loud." 
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Many  birds  migrate,  whose  coming,  or  retirement, 
is  not  attended  to  by  common  people ;  but  there  are 
others,  whose  presence  is  so  remarkable,  or  the  ob- 
serving of  the  time  of  their  appearing  or  disappear- 
ing thought  to  be  so  useful,  for  the  purposes  of 
husbandry,  or  the  conducting  other  oeconomical 
matters,  that  the  common  people  themselves,  in  a 
manner,  universally  take  notice  of  them. 

Thus  the  ingenious  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts,  many  of  them  translations  of 
some  celebrated  Swedish  papers,  has  this  remark, 
that  the  peasants  of  Upland  have  this  proverb  : 
When  you  see  the  white-wagtail,  you  may  turn 
your  sheep  into  the  fields"  (which  it  seems  are 
housed  all  winter  in  Sweden;)  ^^and  when  you 
see  the  wheat-ear  you  may  sow  your  grain."  Here 
we  see  the  usefulness  of  observing  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  white-wagtail  in  Sweden,  for 
the  better  management  of  business  in  that  country, 
which  causes  the  coming  of  these  birds  to  be  re- 
marked there :  but  these  birds  are  little,  or  rather 
not  at  all  noticed,  in  England ;  at  least  in  the  north- 
west parts  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  But  every  pea- 
sant in  that  county  knows  that  the  swallow  and  the 
cuckoo  are  not  seen  or  heard  among  us  in  the  win- 
ter, but  appear  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
grows  warm :  for  the  swallow  upon  its  first  coming 
repairs  to  our  houses ;  and  the  noise  the  other  makes 
at  a  distance  from  them,  is  too  particular  not  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  every  hearer. 

There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  the 
birds  Jeremiah  referred  to  were  not  only  migra- 
tory, but  such  as  some  way  or  other  attracted,  in  a 
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more  particular  manner^  the  notice  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Judea:  either  from  the  numerousness  of 
those  flocks  in  which  they  travelled  ;  the  remark- 
able distinctive  quality  of  their  notes  ;  their  coming 
more  commonly  under  their  eye ;  or  their  being 
supposed  to  mark  out  the  proper  season  for  the 
applying  themselves  to  this  and  that  part  of  the 
business  of  civil  life.    And  by  this  clue  we  shall 
more  probably  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  Pro- 
phet, than  by  philological  disquisitions  concerning 
the  Hebrew  names.  The  utmost  uncertainty,  about 
the  precise  meaning  of  those  names,  appears  in  the 
writings  of  the  various  ancient  Greek  translators  of 
the  passage.    Sometimes  they  do  not  attempt  to 
translate  a  name,  but  merely  express  the  original 
word  in  Greek  letters ;  and  v/here  they  do  trans- 
late, they  widely  differ  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ;  and  if  Jews  in  Egypt^  in  the  time  of  Pto» 
lemy  Philadelphus,  and  others  in  those  early  times, 
were  so  indeterminate,  little  dependence  can  be  ad- 
mitted with  regard  to  modern  Jewish  rabbies,  and 
other  laborious  philologers.   It  must  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  attend  to  the  facts  travellers  have 
given  an  account  of,  in  modern  or  elder  times. 

Dr.  Shaw  savv  the  stork,  returning  in  such  num- 
bers near  to,  or  over  the  Holy  Land,  as  could  not 
but  attract  his  notice,  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of 
that  country:  I  saw,"  says  this  ingenious  travel- 
ler, in  the  middle  of  April  1722,  (our  ship  lying 
then  at  anchor  under  Mount  Carmel,)  three  flights 
of  them,  some  of  which  were  more  open  and  scat- 
tered, with  larger  intervals  between  them ;  others 
were  closer  and  more  compact^  as  in  the  flights  of 
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crows  and  other  birds^  each  of  which  took  up  more 
than  three  hours  in  passing  by  us ;  extending  itself, 
at  the  same  time,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
They  were  then  leaving  Egypt,  (wliere  the  canals 
and  the  ponds,  that  are  annually  left  by  the  Nile, 
"were  become  dry,)  and  directed  themselves  toward^ 
the  N.  E.    Those  that  frequent  the  marshes  of 
Barbary,  appear  about  three  weeks  sooner  than  the 
flights  above-mentioned,  though  they  likewise  are 
supposed  to  come  from  Egypt ;  whither  also  they 
return  a  little  after  the  autumnal  equinox/'*  Here 
their  numbers  attracted  notice. 

Sir  John  Chardin  has  given  us  a  short  specimen 
of  the  Persian  almanacks,  in  the  2d  tome  of  his 
Travels,  in  French. f  It  contains  only  part  of  two 
months.  But  there,  in  that  column  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  remarkable  events  that  happen  each 
month,  the  beginning  of  the  singing  of  the  night- 
ingale is  set  down  as  one  of  those  remarkables, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  week  after  the 
opening  of  the  Sultan ic  year,  which  begins  with 
the  entering  of  the  sun  into  Aries  ]%  consequently, 
according  to  this  almanack,  these  birds  begin  to 
be  heard,  in  that  country,  the  latter  end  of  March, 
N.  S.  Sir  John  has  not  set  down  the  rest  of  the 
remarkable  events  that  happen  each  month,  by 
copying  the  whole  of  their  almanacks,  which  it  is 
to  be  wished  he  had  done.  He  however  informs  us 
in  another  page,  after  having  told  us  there  that  the 
beginning  of  the  singing  of  the  nightingale  was  a 
festival  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  to  solemnize  the  re- 


*  P,  409,  410. 


f  P.  132, 


t  p.  14A» 
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turn  of  warm  weather ;  and  that  they  had  another 
festival  to  express  their  joy  at  the  departure  of 
winter^  which  was  marked  out  in  this  almanack  as 
happen  in  <^  in  the  12th  month,  and  was  called  the 
coming-  of  the  storks,  because  that  this  bird,  accord- 
ing to  their  observations,  appeared  not  till  the  cold 
was  over.  After  which  he  observes,  that  the  Arabians 
did  not  count  time  at  first,  as  has  been  done  since, 
by  the  passing  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  which  makes  our  months  ;  or  of  the  moon 
through  them,  which  makes  theirs;  but  by  the 
seasons.  If  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  appearing 
or  disappearing  of  certain  birds  was  remarked  with 
care;  or  the  blossoming  of  certain  plants,  which 
we  find  has  been  the  practice  of  the  wild  people  of 
N.  America.* 

This  circumstance  of  the  migration  of  the  storks 
being  mentioned  after  this  manner  by  Chardin,  in 
concurrence  with  other  considerations,  strongly  in- 
clines us  to  believe  our  translation  of  the  first  clause 
of  this  passage  of  Jeremiah  may  be  right.  The 
stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth  her  appointed  times. 

The  passage  also  which  I  have  cited  from  Dr. 
Shaw,  shews  the  propriety  and  the  force  of  that 
circumstance,  their  being  described  by  Jeremiah  as 
flying  in  the  air,  in  their  passage  from  one  country 
to  another,  whereas  many  migratory  birds  come  and 
go  in  a  more  private  and  concealed  manner.  The 

*  Golden,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Canada, 
remarks,  that  they  fix  the  time  of  such  and  such  transactions^  by- 
saying  it  was  when  strawberries  blossomed,  p.  109 ;  or  when  tho 
chesnuts  were  ripe;  or  when  the  sap  began  to  run  between  the 
trees  and  the  bark,  ib.  &c. 
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stork  in  the  heaven,  says  the  Prophet,  which  is  a 
description  unapplied  by  him  to  those  other  birds 
which  he  mentions,  and  which  therefore,  probably, 
does  not  belong  to  them.  But  if  that  be  supposed, 
our  translation  should  not  have  introduced  the 
crane,  for  they  are  observed  passing  to  and  fro  in 
the  heaven  equally  with  the  stork,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  to  engage  general  attention  in  the 
Eastern  countries. 

So  Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  in  the  account  he  has 
given  the  world  of  his  Travels  in  Asia,  tells  us, 
that  about  the  27th  of  August  he  saw  cranes  flying 
in  vast  caravans,  passing  high  in  the  air  from 
Thrace  for  Egypt,  as  was  supposed.*  On  the 
other  hand  he  tells  us,  in  another  page  of  that 
volume,  that  in  the  spring  he  saw  cranes  in  the 
Lesser  Asia  picking  up  reptiles,+  or  flying  heavy 
with  long  sticks  to  build  their  nests  this,  it  seems, 
was  in  the  end  of  March.  And  two  pages  before 
he  mentions  some  of  them  that  had  built  their  nests 
on  an  old  fortress ;  and  in  another  page,§  that  the 
return  of  the  crane,  and  the  beginning  of  the  bees 

*  P.  22. 

+  Mr.  Ray  supposes  that  the  crane  is  granivorous,  in  his  Syn. 
Avium ;  but  perhaps  Dr.  Chandler  did  not  mean  to  determine, 
with  precision,  that  they  feed  on  reptiles,  but  merely  that  he 
saw  them  picking  somewhat  from  the  ground,  which  he  took, 
upon  a  slight  observation,  to  have  been  insects.* 

}  P.  98.  §  The  81st. 

*  Herons,  which  are  generally  considered  the  same  as  Cranes,  fre- 
quent  rivers  and  lakes,  and  live  upon  fish.  They  are  fond  of  eels,  and 
are  dexterous  at  picking  them  out  of  the  mud.  I  have  seen  herons 
pick  up  eels,  and  swallow  and  pass  them  through  the  body  several 
times,  before  they  permitted  them  to  rest  in  their  stomach.    I  suppose 

I         they  acted  thus,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  Kill  this  long-lived 
animal. — Edit.  J 
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to  work^  are  esteemed  there  a  token  of  the  winter's 
being  past. 

On  the  contrary^  Stillingfleet^  in  his  Miscel- 
laneous Tracts,  has  remarked  in  his  preface  to  one 
of  them,  from  Aristophanes,  that  that  old  Greek 
comedian  tells  us,  That  the^ crane  points  out  the 
time  for  sowing,  when  she  flies  with  her  warning 
notes  to  Egypt ;  she  bids  the  sailor  hang  up  his 
rudder  and  take  his  rest ;  and  every  prudent  man 
provide  himself  with  winter  garments."* 

The  first  clause  then  of  that  verse  in  Jeremiah 
equally  fits  the  crane  and  the  stork;  and  as  those 
birds  considerably  resemble  each  other  in  their 
form  as  well  as  habits  of  life,  being  both  convers- 
ant in  watery  places,  long-  necked  and  legged,  short 
bodies  and  tails,  feet  not  webbed,  building  their 
nests  on  houses  and  old  ruinated  places,  I  should 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  HTDn  chasidah  signifies  neither  the  crane  nor 
the  stork  exclusively,  but  both  species,  and  their 
several  varieties  ;  and,  in  one  word,  the  whole  class 
of  birds  that  come  under  the  above-mentioned  de- 
scription.f 

The  time  of  the  return  of  these  birds  to  the 
South,  according  to  these  accounts,  marked  out  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  the  time  to  give  over  sail- 
ing,J  as  their  flying  Northward  proclaimed  the  ap- 

*  P.  237. 

+  But  whether  this  be  admitted  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  cranes 
are  seen  in  Judea  as  well  as  storks,  for  Hasselquist  found  them, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  in  great  numbers  there,  p.  120. 

X  St.  Paul  describes  the  time  that  sailing  became  dangerous  by 
the  fast  being  past^  Acts  xxvii.  9.,  which  being  the  lOth  of  the 
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proach  of  spring.  Agreeably  to  this  that  Prophet 
mentions  the  times,  in  the  plural,  appointed  for  the 
chasidah,  which  seems  to  express  both  the  time  of 
their  coming  from  the  South,  and  the  time  of  re- 
turning thither  again  ;  whereas  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  other  birds  only  is  mentioned,  which 
alone  was  remarkable. 

There  is  no  debate  about  the  meaning  of  the 
second  word ;  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  the  turtle  is 
meant ;  and  as  1  have  elsewhere  shewn,*  that  the 
voice  of  the  turtle,  and  the  singing  of  the  nightin- 
gale, are  coincident  things,  Jeremiah  seems  to  de- 
sign to  mark  out  the  coming  of  a  bird  later  in  the 
spring  than  the  chasidah ;  for,  according  to  the 
Persian  almanack  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  the  night- 
ingale begins  to  be  heard  some  days  later  ^lan  the 
appearance  of  the  stork,  and  marks  out  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  as  the  stork  does  the  departing 
of  winter. 

How  well  might  it  have  been,  had  Sir  John 
Chardin  given  us  that  whole  column,  relating  to 
the  memorable  events  which  happened  in  each 
month  through  the  year,  which  he  tells  us  formed, 
originally  at  least,  a  kind  of  rustic  calendar,  which 
guided  them  with  sufficient  exactness  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life,  and  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions.f  If  the  modern  Persian  almanack-makers 
have  not  continued  to  set  dow^n  all  the  ancient  ob- 

seventh  month,  called  Tisri,  fell  out  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  not  far  distant  from  the  time  that  the  crane  and  the 
stork  retire  into  Egypt. 

*  The  outlines  of  a  New  Coram,  on  Sol.  Song,  p.  149. 

+  P.  147. 
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nervations  relating  to  things  of  this  sort ;  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  of  what  they  have  retained 
would,  probably,  have  been  of  use,  not  only  to 
those  who  study  Arabian  antiquities,  which  Sir 
John  speaks  of,  but  to  those  also  that  might  be 
desirous  to  examine  with  care  the  Sacred  Writings. 

The  Septuagint  may,  I  think,  be  understood  to 
have  introduced  only  three  kinds  of  birds  in  their 
translations  of  this  passage  of  Jeremiah  viii.  1., 
Avhereas  our's  reckons  four.*  For  in  the  other 
place,f  where  the  two  last  Hebrew  words  appear, 
{there  being  but  two  places  where  they  occur,) 
they  translate  them  as  signiiying  one  bird. 

Whatever  tliis  was  owing  to,  it  could  not  be  be- 
cause they  knew  but  of  three  classes  of  migratory 
birds. J  There  are  not  only  several  more  in  fact, 
but  they  must  have  taken  notice  of  some  of  them. 
Mr.  Stillingfieet  has  justly  observed,  that  the  com- 
ing of  the  cuckoo  is  so  remarkable,  and  so  applica- 
ble to  the  matters  of  husbandry,  that  Aristophanes 
says,  when  the  cuckoo  sung,  the  Phoenicians 
reaped  wheat  and  barley. The  cuckoo  then, 
according  to  this  ancient  Greek  writer,  is  heard  in 
Phoenicia,  adjoining  to,  or  rather  a  part  of  the 
Holy  Land;  is  much  taken  notice  of  there,  as  in- 

*  Yioci  Yj  aciSot — Tpvwy  KCCi  yjXilijjy  oiypov^  crrpovSix,  s^v'aoc^olv 
KOLipovg  EKToSouv  CLvtoov.  Thc  foUF  birds  mentioned  in  the  He- 
brew text  are  nj^i  d^DI  mm  HTOn  Chaseedak,  ve'  Thor,  ve*  Sis, 
©e'  AgooVy  which  our  translators  render  the  stork,  the  turtle, 
the  crane,  and  the  swallow.  The  Septuagint  Yec\ionfour  kinds 
as  well  as  the  Hebrew. — Edit. 
+  Isa.  xxxviii.  14. 

X  The  chasidah,  the  turtle,  and  the  nightingale. 
^  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  296.  note. 
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deed  its  note  is  very  particular;  and  its  coming 
was  connected  with  a  ver}*^  important  part  of  busi- 
ness— harvest. 

The  coming-  of  the  stork,  from  the  South  an- 
nounces the  speedy  withdrawing  of  the  winter ; 
the  cooing  of  the  turtle,  together  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  nightingale,  affirms  that  the  spring  is 
come ;  and  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  that  it  is  so 
far  advanced  that  it  is  then  time  to  begin  harvest. 
Where  the  Prophet  mentions  the  stork  in  the 
heavens,  he  may  be  considered  as  contrasting 
them  with  the  other  birds,  which  returned  more 
secretly,  flying  low  near  the  earth.  The  taking 
notice  of  this  circumstance  is  natural. 

In  the  Swedish  calendar,  given  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  there  are  but  three  days 
between  the  coming  of  the  stork  and  swallow, 
(which  both  arrived  in  one  day,)  and  the  hearing 
of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  third  day  after  the  cuckoo 
and  the  nightingale  is  said  to  have  sung.*  In  the 
Norfolk  calendar,  formed  by  Stillingfleet  on  his 
own  observations  in  that  county,  the  swallow  re- 
turned the  6th  of  April  1755,  the  nightingale 
sung  the  9th,  the  cuckoo  not  heard  till  the  17th. 
According  to  this,  as  in  the  remote  northern  coun- 
tries, vegetables  hurry  on,  when  summer  comes 
thither,  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  with  us,  as 
appears  by  a  Siberian  or  Lapland  general  calendar 
in  the  same  writer  ;\  so  it  should  seem  the  coming 
of  the  various  tribes  of  migratory  birds  follows 
each  other  in  a  greater  hurry  than  with  us,  and 


*  P.  266,  267. 


+  P,  317. 
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our*s  perhaps  in  quicker  succession  than  in  Judea, 
and  it  may  be,  not  exactly  in  the  same  order.  But 
careful  observations  are  wanting  here. 

I  will  only  add  farther,  that  though  classical 
readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Ovid,  and  the 
supposed  metamorphosis  of  Prognc  into  a  swal- 
low, may  imagine  the  noise  that  bird  makes  is 
very  melancholy,  and  therefore  suppose  the  words 
of  Hezekiah  may  very  well  be  translated  "  like  a 
swallow  so  did  I  chatter;"  yet  I  believe  the  un- 
prejudiced mind  will  be  disposed  to  think,  that 
the  note  of  the  cuckoo  much  more  naturally  ex- 
presses the  softly  complaining  Oh  !  of  the  afflicted, 
when  doubled  as  it  often  is  Oh !  Oh !  than  the 
chattering  of  a  swallow.  Not  to  dwell  on  an  ob- 
servation that  may  be  made,  that  the  word 
tsaph  tsaph,  translated  chatter,  appears  to  signify 
the  low,  melancholy,  interrupted  voice  of  the  com- 
plaining sick,  rather  than  a  chattering  noise,  if 
we  consult  the  other  places  in  which  it  is  used, 
which  are  Isaiah  viii.  19.  x.  14.  xxix.  4.*  As  for 
the  chattering  of  the  crane,  it  seems  quite  inex- 
plicable. Swallows,  however,  appear  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  they  were  seen  at  Acre  in  1774,  in  Octo- 
ber, and  were  then  about  disappearing. 

*  It  is  used  also  Ezek.  xvii.  5.  but  there  it  is  translated  a 
willow  tree  in  our  version.  Parkhurst  confounds  this  root  ns^f 
tsaphahy  to  overspread  or  overflow  y  but  they  certainly  haY« 
no  connexion.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  same  import  with  thg 
Arabic  ^.a^  saffa^  which  signifies  to  make  equaly  arrange^  set 
in  order* — Edit. 
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OBSERVATION  XXXIV. 

Of  the  vast  Numbers  of  tame  Turtle-doves  found 
in  Egi/pt,  ^c. 

A  SACRED  writer  supposes  that  the  turtle-dove 
is  a  migratory  bird.  Maillet  does  the  same  as  to 
many^  not  all ;  telling  us^  that  when  the  cold  sets 
in  here  in  Europe,  many  kinds  of  birds  come  to 
Egypt,  some  fixing  themselves  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  some  taking  up  their  abode  near  Cairo, 
and  there  are  some  that  go  as  far  as  Upper  Egypt ; 
and  among  the  migratory  birds  found  in  Eg-yptj 
upon  the  approach  of  winter,  he  mentions  quails 
and  turtle-doves  of  passage,  which  are,  he  says, 
very  good.* 

Two  things  appear  in  this  account  of  Maillet: 
1st,  That  many  turtle-doves  do  not  migrate  ;  and, 
2d,  That  they  are  eaten  in  Egypt  as  food,  and 
found  to  be  very  good. 

The  first  point  is  confirmed,  I  think,  by  Dr- 
Chandler,  at  the  same  time  that  he  found  the  sing- 
ing of  the  nightingale  and  the  cooing  of  the 
turtle-dove  were  coincident  things,  according  to 
Cant.  ii.  12.,  of  which  1  have  elsewhere  given  some 
account. f 

*  A  peine  le  froid  commence  a  se  faire  sentir  en  Europe,  qu* 
on  ne  manque  ici  ni  de  canards,  ni  de  sarcelles,  ni  de  becas- 
sines  et  de  puWiers,  ni  meme  de  cailles  et  de  tourterelles  pas- 
sageres,  qui  sont  fort  bonnes.    Desc.  de  I'Egypte,  Let.  ix.  p.  21, 

f  Outlines  of  a  New  Comment,  &c.  p.  149. 
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"  We  set  out^  says  the  Doctor,*  from  Mag- 
nesia^ on  the  23d  at  noon.f  ...  *  On  each  side  of 
us  were  orchards  of  fig-trees  sown  with  corn  ;  and 
many  nightingales  were  singing  in  the  bushes.'* 
Again,  p.  202,  "  At  ten,;};  our  course  was  norths 
ward,  on  its  bank,"  (the  river  Harpasus)  in  a 
valley.  We  were  surrounded  with  a  delightful 
trilHng  of  innumerable  nightingales."  On  the 
same  day,  they  arrived  at  Guzel-Hissar,  at  enter- 
ing which  town,  he  tells  us,  they  were  surprised  to 
see  around  them  innumerable  tame  turtle-doves^ 
sitting  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  on  the  walls, 
and  roofs  of  houses,  cooing  unceasingly,  p.  205. 

These,  according  to  the  Doctor,  were  tame 
turtle-doves.  They  were  found  in  a  town,  not 
heard  as  they  travelled  in  the  country ;  and  their 
number  was  very  large :  sitting  every  where — on 
trees,  on  walls,  and  on  the  roofs. 

There  is  a  difficulty  which  may  have  presented 
itself  to  some  minds,  and  which  this  account  of 
the  tame  turtle-doves  of  Guzel-Hissar  may  remove. 
They  migrate  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Now 
in  that  season,  it  appears,  by  a  quotation  from  a 
Jewish  writer,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  volume> 
pigeons  are  not  wont  to  have  young  ones:  how 
then  could  that  law  of  Moses  be  obeyed^  which 
relates  to  matters  that  happen  at  all  times  of  the 
year,§  and  which  enjoined  them  to  bring  for  an 

*  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  212. 
+  He  means  the  23d  of  April,  as  appears  p.  199. 
X  April  21. 

S  Lev.  xii.  8.  ch.  xir.  22,  &c. 

VOL.  nr.  Z 
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offering  to  the  Lord  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons?  But  now  it  may  be  observed 
from  hence,  that  if  young  pigeons  could  not  be 
procured,  as  being  in  the  winter,  tame  turtle-doves 
might  supply  their  place,  there  being  doubtless 
great  numbers  of  them  then  in  Judea:  as  there 
are  now  at  Guzel  Hissar.  A  religious  considera- 
tion must  have  engaged  the  Jews  to  keep  them  ; 
which  can  have  no  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor  of  our  time. 

As  to  the  other  point — their  being  eaten,  that 
appears  evident  from  Maillet,  who  could  not  other- 
wise have  pronounced  concerning  their  goodness  ; 
yet  it  seems  from  the  answers  I  received  from  some 
I  consulted  on  this  point,  who  had  been  in  the 
Holy  Land,  that  they  are  not  very  commonly  used 
for  food  there  at  this  time,  since  they  did  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  eaten  of  them  in  that  country. 

They  may  be  kept,  possibly,  at  this  time,  in 
such  numbers  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  merely  for 
pleasure:  but  it  is  certain  that  St.  Jerom,  who 
lived  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
speaks  of  fat  turtles  as  luxurious  eating,*  number- 
ing them  with  pheasants,  and  another  bird  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Asiatic  partridge  by 
some  ;  but  by  others  a  different  kind  of  bird,  but 

*  Procul  sint  a  conyiviis  tuis  phasides  ayes,  crasst  turtureSf 
attagen  lonicus,  et  omnes  ayes,  quibus  amplissima  patrimonia 
avolant.  Nec  ideo  te  carnibus  vesci  non  putes,  si  Suum,  Lepo- 
rura,  atq ;  Cenrorum,  et  quadrupedum  animantium  esculentias 
reprobes.  Non  enim  haec  pedum  numero,  sed  suavitate  gusius 
judicantur.  Ep.  ad  Salrinam  de  Viduitate  serTaoda.  Hieron. 
Op.  Vol.  IV.  p.  667. 
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what  they  could  not  well  determine,*  (attagen  loni- 
cus  being  the  Latin  name.) 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  the  preceding  ac- 
count, relating  to  the  tameness  of  many  turtle- 
doves, what  the  Baron  de  Tott  says  in  the  Prelim. 
Disc,  to  his  Mem.  p.  xvii.  and  in  p.  208  of  the  first 
part  of  them.  In  the  first  place  he  remarks,  that 
pigeons  are  more  wild  in  Turkey  than  with  us,  be- 
cause they  are  more  neglected.  In  the  other,  that 
turtle-doves,  on  the  contrary,  are  extremely  fami- 
liar there.  The  government,  he  tells  us,  while 
their  subjects  are  treated  with  great  rigour,  is  very 
compassionate  to  these  birds,  allowing  so  much  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  them :  A  cloud  of  these  birds 
constantly  alights  on  the  vessels  which  cross  the 

*  "We  cannot  M^ith  certainty,"  says  Francis,  in  a  note  on 
the  second  Epode,  "  determine  what  the  rhombus,  scarus,  or  at- 
tagen  were."  If  there  are  various  birds  not  commonly  known 
to  us,  even  in  our  country,  very  delicious  eating,  as  those  called 
by  the  Scotch  caperkyly^  those  called  black  game,  and  ptarmi- 
gans, (see  Append,  to  Pennant's  Tour,  1769,)  can  it  be  any  won- 
der we  have  not  a  very  determinate  knowledge  of  what  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  meant,  by  some  of  the  terms  they 
made  use  of?  Norden  mentions  a  bird  they  shot  in  Egypt, 
called  coromane,  "  of  the  size  of  a  woodcock,  of  a  delicious 
taste ;  but  still  more  esteemed  on  account  of  its  fine  note.  The 
Turks  give  for  them  eight  or  ten  sequins,  when  they  are  taken 
young  and  have  been  taught  to  sing.  With  regard  to  their 
beauty,  it  consists  only  in  their  large  eyes;  for  their  feathers  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  wild  duck."  Vol.  II.  p.  37.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  lib.  9,  cap.  48,  the  attagen  when  abroad  sings, 
though  silent  when  taken,  which  much  better  agrees  with  the 
coromanes,  than  birds  of  the  partridge  kind.  It  is  true,  Ionia 
and  Egypt  are  two  very  different  countries  ;  but  there  are  other 
birds  that  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other :  whether  this  species 
does,  it  is  not  said. 

z2 
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port  of  Constantinople,  and  carry  this  commodity, 
uncovered,  either  to  the  magazines  or  the  mills. 
The  boatmen  never  oppose  their  greediness.  Thia- 
permission  to  feast  on  the  grain  brings  them  in 
great  numbers,  and  familiarizes  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  I  have  seen  them  standing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  rowers,  watching  for  a  vacant  place, 
where  they  may  fill  their  crops  in  their  turn.'* 

It  could  not  be  difficult  to  detain  in  Judea, 
through  the  winter,  as  many  as  they  chose  to  do, 
by  taking  care  to  feed  them. 

OBSERVATION  XXXV. 

Olive  Groves,  Places  of  general  Resort  for  Birds, 

Dr.  Chandler  supposes  that  the  olive-groves  are 
the  principal  places  for  the  shooting  of  birds  ;*  and 
in  his  other  volume,  containing  an  account  of  his 
Travels  in  Greece,  he  observes,  that  when  the  olive 
blackens,  vast  flights  of  doves,  pigeons,  thrushes, 
and  other  birds,  repair  to  the  olive-groves  for 
food  :f  the  connection  then  between  Noah*s  dove 
and  an  olive-leaf,  Gen.  viii.  11.,  is  not  at  all  unna- 
tural. 

The  tops  of  olive-trees  might  alone,  possibly,  be 
in  view  of  the  place  where  the  ark  was  then  float- 
ing, though  it  is  a  tree  of  only  a  middling  height ; 

*  Trav.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  84. 

+  P.  127.  So  Hasselquist  heard  the  nightingale  among  the 
>*illows  by  the  river  Jordan,  and  among  the  oliTe-trees  of  Judea, 
p.  212.  2 
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but  if  the  dove  saw  a  great  number  of  other  trees 
appear  above  the  water,  it  was  natural  for  it  to  re- 
pair to  olive-trees,  where  it  had  been  wont  to  shel- 
ter itself,  preferably  to  others,  according  to  this  ac- 
count. As  to  branches  of  olives  being  used  after- 
wards as  symbols  of  peace,  that  could  be  nothing 
to  Noah,  as,  most  probably,  the  associating  the 
idea  of  reconciliation  and  peace  with  an  olive- 
branch  was  the  work  of  after  times. 

OBSERVATION  XXXVI. 

The  Mediterranean  well-stored  with  Fish  of  differ- 
ent Kinds, 

EzERiEL  supposes*  the  Great  Sea,  by  which  he 
means  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  very  full  of  fish : 
I  would  observe,  that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  to  the 
Jews,  to  derive  this  apprehension  from  the  fish 
brought  by  the  men  of  Tyre  to  Jerusalem  ;f  their 
own  people  might  draw  this  knowledge  from  the 
fish  they  found  near  what  were  indisputably  their 
own  shores. 

Doubdan,  speaking  of  his  going  by  sea  from 
Sidon  to  Joppa,  (or  Jaffa,  as  he  calls  it,)  in  his  way 
to  Jerusalem,  says,  that  on  his  entering  into  that 
port,  they  found  it  so  abounding  in  fish,  that  a 
great  fish  pursuing  one  somewhat  less,  both  of  them 
sprung  at  the  same  time  about  three  feet  out  of 

*  Ch.  xlvii.  10. — "  Their  fish  shall  be  according  to  their 
kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  Great  Sea,  exceeding  many." 
f  Nehem.  xiii.  16. 
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the  water ;  the  first  dropped  into  the  middle  of  the 
barkj  and  the  other  fell  so  near  that  they  had  well 
nigh  taken  it  with  their  hands  :  this  happened  very 
luckily^,  as  it  afforded  our  sailors  a  treat/'* 

It  would  have  been  well^  had  he  told  us  of  what 
kind  the  two  fishes  were  :  for  want  of  it  I  am  not 
able  even  to  begin  a  list  of  the  species  of  fish 
which  hauntj  or  which  visit,  the  Jewish  shores. 
This  is  a  desideratum  in  the  natural  history  of  that 
country.  There  is  a  vast  variety  in  that  sea  ;  but 
they  have  particular  places,  in  which  many  of  the 
different  sorts  appear,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Though  the  coast  of  that  part  of  Syria  which  is 
denominated  Palestine,  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  ports  ;  yet  besides  Joppa,  St.  John 
^'Acre,  Caipha  under  Mount  Carmel,  and  a  few 
others  that  might  be  named,  there  are  some  creeks^ 
and  small  convenient  places,  where  little  vessels, 
(and  such  are  those  that  are  used  for  fishing,)  may 
shelter  themselves,  and  land  what  they  take,  though 
there  are  very  few  rivers  on  all  that  coast. f  To 
these  places  Deborah  seems  to  refer,  when  she 
says,  Asher  continued  on  the  sea-shore,  and  abode 
in  his  breaches,  or  creeks^  as  it  is  translated  in  the 
margin.  J 

*  Voy.  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  p.  40. 
'  +  The  History  of  Ali  Bey's  Revolt  says,  that  from  Caesarea 
to  Joppa  are  15  or  16  miles  ;  and  that  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
before  you  come  to  Joppa,  you  cross  a  small  rivulet,  which  is 
the  only  running  water  in  all  that  fertile  country,  p.  185. 

J  Judges  V.  17. 
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So  we  are  told  that  Ali  Bey,  marching  from 
Caipha  to  Joppa,  by  land,  set  out  on  the  12th  of 
August,  and  crossing'  Mount  Carmel,  came  on  the 
16th  near  Joppa,  and  pitched  his  camp  by  a  brook 
north-eastward  of  the  town,  at  a  little  distance 
from  it ;  but  the  ships  anchored  in  a  creek,  about 
six  miles  to  the  northward  of  Joppa.* 

So  Rauwolff  informs  us,  that  when  his  vessel  got 
clear  of  the  frigates  that  came  out  from  all  sides 
near  Caipha  to  seize  upon  it,  and  got  about  Mount 
Carmel,  two  ships  pursued  them,  but  were  forced 
to  leave  them  :f  this  shews  there  are  several  places 
where  small  ships  may  put  in  and  anchor,  and 
where  the  children  of  Asher  might  continue  in 
their  ships,  pursuing  their  marine  employments ; 
while  others  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  were  ha- 
zarding their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country  by 
land. 

What  Doubdan  says  of  the  fish  that  jumped  out 
of  the  sea  near  Joppa,  in  pursuit  of  another  large 
fish,  by  which  means  one  of  them  was  taken,  and 
feasted  on  by  the  seamen,  and  the  other  narrowly 
escaped,  may  put  us  in  mind  of  the  adventure  of 
Tobit,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris :  a  fish  leaping 
out  of  the  water,  and  darting  at  him,  as  an  object 
of  prey.  J  If  one  fish  threw  itself  out  of  the  sea  in 
pursuit  of  another,  a  voracious  fish  may  possibly 
have  thrown  itself  out  of  the  water,  darting  at  a 
naked  man  that  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Pish  certainly  frequently  devour  men  that  they  find 


*  P.  126,  127. 
t  Ch.  Ti.  2. 


+  Ray's  TraTels,  p.  224,  225. 
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in  the  water,  not  only  when  they  find  them  dead^ 
but  when  they  happen  on  them  ahve.  But  as  the 
book  of  Tobit  lays  the  scene  of  this  very  unusual 
event  on  the  shore  of  the  Tigris,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  subjoin  a  quotation  from  Thevenot  * 

It  relates  to  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris,  the 
river  that  is  mentioned  in  Tobit.  This  evening, 
about  nine  o'clock,  one  of  the  men  in  our  keleck,t 
with  a  hook  took  a  great  fish.  It  was  about  five 
feet  long  ;  and  though  it  was  as  big  as  a  man,  yet 
he  told  me  it  was  a  young  one,  and  that  commonly 
they  are  much  bigger.  The  head  of  it  was  above 
a  foot  long  ;  the  eyes  four  inches  above  the  jaws, 
round,  and  as  big  as  a  brass  farthing ;  the  mouth 
of  it  was  round,  and  being  opened,  as  wide  as  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  so  that  my  head  could  easily 
have  gone  into  it ;  about  the  mouth,  on  the  out- 
side, it  had  four  white  long  beards  of  flesh,  as 
big  as  one's  little  finger  :  it  was  all  over  covered 
scales  like  to  those  of  a  carp  ;  it  lived  long  out  of 
the  water,  djed  when  they  opened  the  belly  to  skin 
it,  and  was  a  female  :  the  flesh  of  it  was  white, 
tasted  much  like  a  tunny,  and  was  as  soft  and  loose 

flax.'' 

There  are  then  very  large  fish  in  the  Tigris, 
But  if  any  of  my  readers,  after  all,  should  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  this  adventure  of  Tobit  as  apo^ 
cryphal,  he  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  guilty  of  a  mor- 
tal sin  in  so  doing. 

Our  translation,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  re- 

*  It  is  in  Part  ii.  Book  i.  ch.  13,  p.  59. 

i  A  particular  sort  of  vessel  used  on  that  river^ 
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inark^  has  improperly  given  the  English  reader  to 
understand^  that  Tobit  and  his  companion^  without 
the  help  of  any  others  to  assist  them,  eat  up  this 
whole  great  fish,  ver.  5. :  And  when  they  had 
roasted  the  fish,  they  did  eat  it.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginal only  says.  And  having  roasted  the  fish,  they 
eat :  eat  what  they  thought  fit  of  it. 


OBSERVATION  XXXVII. 

The  Luxury  of  the  HaramSyVery  oppressive  to  tka 
People  of  the  East, 

Peopi^e  of  power  in  the  East  are  wont  to  be 
mostly  very  oppressive ;  and  the  expensiveness  of 
their  harams^  or,  in  other  words,  of  their  wives, 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  their  great  op- 
pressions; which  seems  to  be  exactly  what  the 
Prophet  Amos  had  in  view,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  fourth  chapter,  where  he  compares  the  ladies 
of  Israel  to  fatted  kine. 

As  commentators  of  former  times  seem,  to  me, 
to  have  most  unhappily  jumbled  and  confounded 
things  together,  in  their  explanation  of  this  pro- 
phetic  passage,  (at  least  those  that  I  have  con- 
sulted,) it  may  not  bje  improper  to  collect  together 
some  observations  upon  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  Prophets,  to 
compare  the  great  men  of  their  own  nation  to 
males  of  this  kind  of  animal,  Psa,  xxii.  12.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17.,  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations,  Psa„ 
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Jxviii.  .^0.,  Isa.  xxxiv.  7.  Here  Amos  uses  a  word 
that  denotes  the  females  of  that  species,  which,  in 
course,  should  signify  the  women  of  distinction  in 
Israel. 

Their  masters  that  were  required  to  bring 
fattening  food  and  drink,  points  out,  under  the 
image  of  what  was  done  to  kine  that  were  fat- 
ting, those  supplies,  with  respect  to  food,  which 
the  luxurious  ladies  of  that  country  would,  it  was 
to  be  expected,  require  of  their  lords.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  imagined^  that  they  would  not  equally  de- 
mand splendid  clothing,  and  expensive  ornaments. 

That,  in  consequence,  occasioned  the  oppressing 
the  poor  and  crushing  the  needy.  So  le  Bruyn 
describes  the  women  of  the  Levant,  "  as  having 
such  a  passion  for  dress,  that  they  never  think 
themselves  richly  enough  attired,  without  any  at- 
tention to  their  rank,  or  any  consideration  whether 
their  circumstances  will  admit  of  it."*  Chardin*s 
account  of  the  Persian  ladies  is  just  the  same. 

The  great  luxury  of  the  Persians  is  in  their 
seraglios,  the  expence  of  which  is  immense,  owing 
to  the  number  of  women  they  keep  there,  and  the 
profusion  their  love  to  them  causes.  Rich  new 
habits  are  continually  procured  for  them,  perfumes 
are  consumed  there  in  abundance,  and  the  women 
being  brought  up  and  supported  in  the  most  re- 
fined voluptuousness,  use  every  artifice  to  procure 
for  themselves  whatever  pleases  them,  without  con- 


*  Tome  I.  p.  450.  This  follows  the  account  of  the  extreme 
avidity  of  the  men,  so  as  to  stick  at  nothing  to  procure 
money.  1 
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cernin^  themselves  about  what  they  cost.'**  Such 
expensiveness  occasions  great  oppression  now,  and, 
it  seems,  did  so  among  the  Israehtes  in  the  days  of 
Amos. 

Out  of  these  fatting-stalls  they  were  to  be 
driven  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  for  breaches  are 
supposed  to  be  made  in  the  buildings  in  which 
they  were  kept,  through  which  they  were  to  be 
driven,  every  one  out  of  her  stall  through  such  a 
breach,  prophetically  marking  out,  by  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  image,  the  making  breaches  in 
the  cities  of  their  habitation,  and  forcing  them  out 
of  those  places  of  their  luxury. 

The  2d  verse  need  not  be  so  understood  as  to 
vary  the  image,  and  from  comparing  them  to  fatted 
kine  in  one  verse,  in  the  next  to  represent  them  as 
fishes  taken  away  by  hooks.  The  word  tsin- 
not/i,  in  the  original,  signifies  thorns,  consequently 
any  straight  sharp-pointed  thing,  as  well  as  one 
bent,  or  a  hook.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  animals  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  asses,  are 
driven  along  by  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  or  some 
such  kind  of  instrument,  this  2d  verse  is  decy- 
phered,  and  brought  to  be  of  an  homogeneous 
nature  with  the  preceding  and  following  verse. 

That  this  is  the  custom  in  those  countries,  we 
learn  from  Maundrell.  Franks  are  obliged  either 
to  walk  on  foot,  or  else  to  ride  upon  asses .... 
When  you  are  mounted,  the  master  of  the  ass 
follows  his  beast  to  the  place  whither  you  are  dis- 
posed to  go  ;  goading  him  up  behind  with  a  sharp- 


*  Tome  II.  p.  55. 
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pointed  stick,  which  makes  him  dispatch  his  stage 
with  great  expedition/'*  Oxen  are  driven  there, 
according  to  him  after  the  same  manner.  The 
country-people  were  now  every  where  at  plough 
in  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton.  It  was  ob- 
servable, that  in  ploughing,  they  used  gogids  of  an 
extraordinary  size.  Upon  measuring  of  several, 
I  found  them  about  eight  feet  long,  and  at  the 
bigger  end  six  inches  in  circumference.  They 
were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp  prickk 
for  driving  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a 
small  spade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy, 
for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay  that  en- 
cumbers it  in  working."f  If  oxen  then,  and  fe- 
males of  that  species,  are  wont  to  be  driven  along 
by  goads,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  Pro- 
phet should  represent  the  carrying  away  into  cap- 
tivity of  the  Israelitish  ladies,  (considered  under 
the  image  of  kine,)  by  the  driving  them  along 
by  goads  :  He  shall  take  you  away  with  sharp- 
pointed  instruments,  for  that  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  word ;  not  hooks,  nor  even 
thorns,  in  an  exclusive  sense,  but  in  general  thing* 
that  are  sharp-pointed.  J 

I  can  assign  no  reason  why  thorns,  (or  sharp- 
pointed  things,)  such  as  were  used  for  taking  fish, 
are  mentioned  in  the  last  clause,  unless  it  should 
be  understood  to  mean  the  great  severity  with 
which  the  women  of  Israel  should  be  driven  away 

*  P.  130,  edit.  5.  +  P.  110,  111. 

t  Even  shields,  which  anciently  oftentimes  had  a  sh^rp 
spike  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  outside  surface.  1  Kings 
?.  16. 
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in  the  last  captivity  of  those  of  the  ten  tribes 
under  Hoshea.  Instruments  not  very  unlike  the 
Eastern  goads  have  been  used^  I  think,  for  catch- 
ing fish,  and  were  meant  by  our  translators  when 
they  used  the  term  fish-spears.  Job  xli.  7.;  but 
then  they  must  have  been  much  sharper  than  goads, 
in  order  to  secure  the  fish.*  But  a  goad  sharp- 
ened to  a  point  like  a  fish-spear  must  have  been 
a  dreadful  instrument  to  drive  cattle  with,  wound- 
ing them  so  as  to  occasion  great  anguish  in  their 
travelling  along,  and  therefore  not  an  improper 
representation  of  the  great  severity  used  in  driv- 
ing the  latter  captives  under  Hoshea  into  Assyria. 

My  reader  will  observe  here,  that  I  suppose  the 
word  mn^  achareeth,  translated  posterity  in  the 
2d  verse,  means  rather  the  remainder,  those  that 
came  after  them  that  were  first  carried  away  of 
the  ten  tribes  :  so  the  word  is  twice  used,  Ezek, 
xxiii.  25.,  once  translated  remnant,  and  the  other 
time  residue.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  we  find  the 
people  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  were  car- 
ried away  at  twice,  the  more  northern  and  eastern 
parts  by  Tiglath-Pileser,f  the  rest  several  years, 
after  by  Shalmaneser and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose the  treatment  these  last  met  with  was  mora- 
severe  than  what  the  nrst  felt. 

The  last  clause  probably  was  designed  to  ex- 
press whether  they  were  to  be  driven,  as  some  of 

*  So  Camden,  in  his  account  of  our  native  island,  tells  us, 
that  those  that  live  by  the  sides  of  Solway  Frith  hunt  salmons, 
whereof  there  is  great  plenty  there,  with  spears  on  horse- 
back.   Under  his  account  of  Nidisdale. 

^  2  Kings  XV.  +  Ch.  xvii.  3,  6* 
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the  old  translations  understood  it  to  mean ;  but  it  is 
not  the  design  of  these  papers  to  examine  matters 
of  that  kind.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
two  words  of  the  2d  verse,  T\yi  tsinneeth  nyn  rrrro 
seeroth  dugah,  the  one  rendered  hooks  in  our  ver- 
sion, the  other  fish-hooks,  mean  sharp-pointed  in- 
struments used  for  the  driving  away  of  cattle ;  but 
the  last  supposed  to  be  more  pointed  than  the  first, 
and  sharpened  to  such  a  degree,  as  even  to  be  fit 
for  the  striking  of  fish.  Ye  shall  be  driven  awa?/, 
ye  fatted  kine  of  Israel,  as  with  goads ;  and  the 
last  parcel  of  you  with  instruments  sharp  as  fish- 
spears. 


OBSERVATIOM  XXXVIIL 

Public  Justice  badly  administered  in  the  East, 

Among  several  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  East- 
ern people,  who  are  a  good  deal  independent,  per- 
sons take  upon  them  to  do  themselves  justice,  if 
they  think  they  are  injured,  without  much  notice  of 
it  being  taken  by  their  superiors.  A  state  of  things 
so  nearly  resembling  anarchy  as  appears  very  sur- 
prising to  Europeans.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  anciently. 

Niebuhr  says,  that  if  two  Shekhs  of  the  Druses* 
quarrel,  "  they  send  their  peasants  into  the  village 
of  their  enemy,  cause  the  inhabitants  to  be  mas- 

*  The  chiefs  of  their  villages :  each  village  having  its  Shekh, 
the  Druses  beiog  one  of  the  sorts  of  people  that  inhabit  Libanus. 
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«acred^  cut  down  the  mulberry  and  olive-trees^  and 
the  Emir*  oftentimes  does  not  punish  these  ex- 
cesses/'f  In  other  cases  he  mentions  the  burning 
of  houses. 

It  should  suppose  we  are  to  understand  the 
Philistine  burning  the  spouse  of  Samson  and  her 
father^  not  as  the  consequence  of  the  regular  deci- 
sion of  the  nation ;  but  the  tumultuary  exercise  of 
justice  like  that  of  the  modern  Druses. — Samson^  a 
principal  Israelite,  burnt,  they  were  informed,  some 
of  their  corn-fields,  their  vineyards  and  oliveyards, 
in  consequence  of  an  injury  he  had  received ;  and 
those  that  had  suffered  that  loss  revenged  it,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  house  of  him  that  provoked  him 
to  this  vengeance,  in  which  he  and  his  daughter 
miserably  perished.    Judges  xv.  6. 

OBSERVATION  XXXIX. 

Peasants,  in  Persia,  permitted  to  approach  the 
Throne,  with  Complaints  of  Oppression  against 
their  Rulers. 

A  GREAT  likeness  appears  between  the  manage- 
ments of  the  Jews,  when  the  chief  captain  of  the 
Roman  garrison  of  Jerusalem  presented  himself  in 
the  temple,;!;  and  the  behaviour  of  the  Persian 
peasants,  when  they  go  to  court  to  complain  of  the 

*  The  head  of  that  nation. 

f  Voy.  en  Arabic  &  en  d'autres  pays,  Tome  11.  p.  550. 
t  Acts  xxii.  23. 
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governors  under  whom  they  live,  upon  their  op* 
pressions  becoming  intolerable,  which  resemblance 
may  place  that  passage  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  particular  point  of  light,  in  which  in  truth  it 
ought  to  be  reviewed. 

Sir  John  Chardin  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  Persian  peasants  on  such  occa- 
sions, in  the  Ild  Tome  of  his  printed  Travels/ 
where  he  tells  us,  the  people  carry  their  com* 
plaints  against  their  governors  by  companies,  con- 
sisting of  several  hundreds,  and  sometimes  a  thou- 
sand ;  they  repair  to  that  gate  of  the  palace  near  to 
which  their  prince  is  most  likely  to  be,  where  they 
set  themselves  to  make  the  most  horrid  cries,  tear- 
ing their  garments,  and  throwing  dust  into  the  air^ 
at  the  same  time  demanding  justice. . .  .The  king, 
upon  hearing  these  cries,  sends  to  know  the  occa- 
sion of  them.  The  people  deliver  their  complaint 
in  writing,  upon  which  he  lets  them  know,  that  he 
will  commit  the  cognizance  of  the  affair  to  such,  or 
such  an  one.  In  consequence  of  which,  justice  is 
wont  to  be  done  them.*' 

Thus  when  the  Jews  found  St.  Paul  in  the 
Temple,  prejudiced  as  they  were  against  him  in 
general,  and  then  irritated  by  a  mistaken  notion, 
that  he  had  polluted  the  holy  place  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumult^,  and 
appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  tearing  the  apostle 
in  pieces ;  but  no  account  of  throwing  dust  into  the 
air,  or  any  mention  of  their  garments,  or  long-con- 
tinued cries ;  there  was  only  an  exclamation  of  the 


*  P.  222. 
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Asiatic  Jews  stirring  up  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
against  the  apostle^  a  running  of  the  people  to- 
gether upon  that^  a  dragging  him  out  of  that  court 
in  which  the  Jews  worshipped^  into  the  court  of 
the  GentileSj  and  then  falling  upon  him^  and  beat- 
ing him  with  such  violence  as  would  have  ended  in 
the  loss  of  his  life ;  when  the  chief  captain  of  the 
Roman  soldiers^  who  resided  in  a  castle  adjoining 
to  the  Temple,  hearing  the  tumult,  immediately 
hastened  thither,  upon  which  they  left  beating  the 
apostle,  and  applied  themselves  to  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  the  government  then  there,  with 
confused  cries  that  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of. 
But  upon  his  giving  leave  to  Paul  to  explain  the 
affair  in  their  hearing,  they  grew  into  more  violent 
rage  than  ever;  but,  not  daring  to  attempt  doing 
themselves  justice  as  before,  they  demanded  justice, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persian  peasants 
now  do,  by  loud  cries ;  throwing  down  with  ap* 
parent  anguish  their  clothes  on  the  ground,  after 
tearing  them  in  pulling  them  off  with  violent  emo- 
tions, and  throwing  up  dust. 

I  have,  in  another  volume,  touched  upon  this 
circumstance  of  the  history  of  St.  Luke,  and  re- 
cited the  sentiments  of  two  different  gentlemen  on 
this  throwing  up  the  dust.  But  as  both  of  them 
may  appear  rather  too  refined  and  far-fetched,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  set  down  Sir  J.  Chardin's  ac- 
count of  the  way  of  applying  for  justice  in  Persia, 
which  very  exactly  tallies  with  the  account  here 
given  of  the  Jews,  and  leads  us  to  consider  their 
conduct,  merely  as  a  demand  of  justice  from  the 

VOL.  JII.  2  A 
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Roman  commandant  in  Jerusalem^  according  to  the 
usual  Asiatic  form,  which  continues  to  this  day. 

OBSERVATION  XL. 
Of  the  Bastinado  in  the  East, 

The  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  of  criminals  are 
wont  to  be  secured  some  how  or  other,  by  the 
people  of  the  East,  when  they  are  brought  out  to 
be  punished,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  a  plain 
allusion  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Thus  when  Irwin  was  among  the  Arabs  of 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  was  very  ill-used,  but  his 
wrongs  afterwards  redressed  by  the  great  Sheikh 
there,  who  had  been  absent,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  exemplary  probity  and  virtue ;  he  tells  us,  that 
upon  that  Sheikh's  holding  a  great  court  of  justice, 
about  Irwin's  alfairs  and  those  of  his  companions, 
the  bastinado  was  given  to  one  of  those  who  had 
injured  them,  which  he  thus  describes  in  a  note, 
p.  271 :  The  prisoner  is  placed  upright  on  the 
ground,  with  his  hands  and  feet  bound  together, 
while  the  executioner  stands  before  him,  and,  with 
a  short  stick,  strikes  him  with  a  smart  motion  on 
the  outside  of  his  knees.  The  pain  which  arises 
from  these  strokes  is  exquisitely  severe,  and  which 
no  constitution  can  support  for  any  continuance/* 

As  the  Arabs  are  extremely  remarkable  for  their 
retaining  old  customs,  we  have  just  grounds  for  be- 
lieving:, that  when  malefactors  in  the  East  were 
punished,  by  beating,  and  perhaps  with  death  by 
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the  svvord^  their  hands  were  bound  together^  and 
also  their  feet. 

How  impertinent^  according  to  this,  is  the  inter- 
pretation that  Victorinus  Strigehus  gives  of  2  Sam. 
iii.  34 !  as  he  is  cited  by  Bishop  Patrick  in  his 
Commentary  on  those  words :  The  king  lamented 
over  Abner,  and  said,  Died  Ahner  as  a  fool  dieth  ? 
Thy  hands  were  not  hound,  nor  thy  feet  put  into 
fetters;  as  a  man  falleth  before  zvicked  men,  so 
fellest  thou.  And  all  the  people  wept  again  over 
him. 

Strigelius/'  says  the  Bishop,  "  thinks  that 
David,  in  these  words,  distinguishes  him  from  those 
criminals,  whose  hands  being  tied  behind  them,  are 
carried  to  execution  ;  and  from  those  idle  soldiers, 
who  being  taken  captive  in  war,  have  fetters  clapt 
upon  their  legs,  to  keep  them  from  running  away. 
He  was  none  of  these;  neither  a  notorious  offender, 

nor  a  coward."  Patrick  adds,     The  plain 

meaning  seems  to  be ;  that  if  his  enemy  had  set 
upon  him  openly,  he  had  been  able  to  make  his 
part  good  with  him.'* 

How  impertinent  the  latter  part  of  what  Strige- 
lius  says  1  how  foreign  from  the  thought  of  David, 
not  to  say  inconsistent  with  itself,  the  explanation 
of  the  English  prelate!  What  is  meant  appears  to 
be  simply  this  :  Died  Abner  as  a  fool,  that  is,  as  a 
bad  man,  as  that  word  frequently  signifies  in  the 
Scriptures?  Died  he  as  one  found  on  judgment  to 
be  criminal,  dieth  ?  No  !  thy  hands,  O  Abner!  were 
not  bound  as  being  found  such,  nor  thy  feet  con- 
fined ;  on  the  contrary,  thou  wert  treated  with  ho- 
nour by  him  whose  business  was  to  judge  thee,  and 

2  aS 
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thy  attachment  to  the  house  of  Saul  esteemed  ra- 
ther generous  than  culpable  :  as  the  best  of  men 
may  fall,  so  fellest  thou  by  the  sword  of  treachery, 
not  of  justice  ! 

OBSERVATION  XLI. 

Prompt  and  arbitrary  Executions  frequent  in  the 

East. 

Britons,  who  are  used  to  slowness  and  solemnity 
of  procedure,  with  regard  to  supposed  criminals  ; 
who  always  expect  that  a  number  of  independent 
persons  should  be  concerned  in  determining  their 
fate,  and  those  their  equals  in  rank  ;*  who  find  a 
considerable  length  of  time  is  wont  to  intervene 
between  condemnation  and  execution  ;  and  this 
execution  openly  performed,  in  the  presence  of  all 
who  choose  to  attend  ;  are  surprised,  as  well  as 
pained,  on  reading  accounts  of  the  Oriental  privacy, 
rapidity,  and  silent  submission  of  their  great  men, 
when  they  are  put  to  death,  which  appear  both  in 
the  Turkish  and  Persian  histories. 

What  Thevenotf  says,  concerning  the  manner 
of  putting  great  men  among  the  Turks  to  death,  is 
confirmed  by  a  great  multitude  of  other  writers. 
When  the  enemies  of  a  great  man  have  gained  in- 
fluence enough  over  the  prince,  to  procure  a  war- 
rant for  his  death,  a  capidgi  (the  name  of  the  officer 
who  executes  these  orders)  is  sent  to  him,  who 
"'shews  him  the  order  he  has  to  carryback  his 

*  A  jury  of  their  peers*  +  Part  i.  cb.  46. 
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head ;  the  other  takes  the  Grand  Signior's  order^ 
kisses  it,  puts  it  oft  his  head  in  sign  of  respect ;  and 
then  having  performed  his  ablution,  and  said  his 
prayers,  freely  gives  up  his  head:  the  capidgi  having 
strangled  him  (or  caused  servants,  whom  he  brought 
purposely  v^^ith  him,  to  do  it)  cuts  off  his  head,  and 
brings  it  to  Constantinople.  Thus  they  bUndly 
obey  the  Grand  Signior's  order,  the  servants  never 
offer  to  hinder  the  executioner,  though  these  ca- 
pidges  come  very  often  with  few  or  no  attendants 
at  all/' 

Sir  John  Chardin  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
silent,  hasty^  and  unobstructed  manner  of  putting 
the  great  men  of  Persia  to  death. — Much  the  same 
method,  it  seems,  was  used  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
princes.  Benaiah  was  the  capidgi,  to  use  the 
modern  Turkish  term,  who  was  sent  by  Solomon 
to  put  Adonijah,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  death 
and  Joab,  the  commander  of  the  army  in  chief.f  A 
capidgi,  in  like  manner,  beheaded  John  the  Baptist 
in  prison,  and  carried  his  head  away  with  him  to 
the  court  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch.J  So  a  capidgi 
was  sent  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  Prophet  Elisha, 
by  King  Jehoram;  but  the  execution  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  king's  immediately  following,  and  re- 
ceiving a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the  famine 
which  then  most  terribly  distressed  the  city,  should 
terminate  in  four-and-twenty  hours. § 

Great  energy  will  be  given  to  the  term  mes- 
sengers of  death,  mentioned  by  Solomon,  Prov, 


*  1  Kings  ii.  25. 
X  Matt.  xiy.  10,  U. 


+  Ver.  29,  30,  34. 
k  2  Kings  Ti.  32,  33. 
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xvi.  14.^  if  we  understand  those  words  of  the  ca- 
pidgis  of  the  ancient  Jewish  princes:  The  wrath 
of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of  death;  but  a  wise 
man  will  pacify  it. — His  wrath  puts  a  man  in 
danger  of  immediate  death,  and  may  chill  the  blood 
like  the  appearance  of  a  capidgi';  but  by  wisdom  a 
man  may  sometimes  escape  the  danger. 

The  behaviour  of  Elisha  may  be  supposed  to  be 
a  proof,  that  the  ancient  Jews  were  not  so  submis- 
sive to  the  orders  brought  by  the  messengers  of 
death,  of  that  country,  as  the  Turks  and  Persians 
of  later  times.  Jehoram's  sending,  however,  only 
a  single  person,  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  Prophet, 
seems  to  shew  that  they  were,  or  nearly  so.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  capidgis  of  later  ages 
have  been  persuaded  sometimes  to  delay  an  execu- 
tion, or  attempts  at  least  have  been  made  use  of  to 
persuade  them  to  do  it,  in  hope  of  a  counter-order; 
and  at  other  times  the  condemned  person  may  have 
delayed  a  while  the  making  his  appearance,  imagin- 
ing there  might  be  a  relenting  in  the  prince.  Char- 
din  has  given  us  an  example  of  the  first,  in  the  case 
of  a  black  servant,  who  went  along  with  his  master 
to  take  off  the  head  of  a  Persian  general,  and  who 
joined  with  the  supposed  criminal  in  begging  for 
a  little  delay,  but  who  could  not  prevail;  when 
scarcely  was  the  messenger  of  death  remounted  on 
his  horse,  when  a  counter-order  was  brought,  and 
the  general's  death  very  much  regretted  by  the 
prince  who  commanded  it.* 

Elisha,  it  should  seem,  begged  the  elders  of  Israel 


*  Voy.  Tome  III.  p.  148. 
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that  were  with  him,  to  detain  the  messenger  of  death 
a  few  minutes  at  the  door,  until  the  king  should  ar- 
rive, who  was  closely  following  him,  probably  as 
repenting  of  what  he  had  commanded.  He  could 
not,  however,  forbear  exclaiming,  when  he  saw  the 
Prophet,  who,  I  should  apprehend,  had  given  him 
hopes  of  deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  who  had  been  promising  him  favour  if  he 
yielded,  and  at  the  same  time  threatening  him  if  he 
persisted  in  holding  out  the  city  against  him,  ex- 
claiming, I  say.  This  calamity  is  of  God!  it  cannot 
be  avoided!  wh}  should  I  wait  in  a  vain  expecta- 
tion of  escaping  from  him,  by  depending,  O  Elisha, 
on  thy  flattering  assurances  of  not  falling  into  his 
hands,  through  which  assurances  my  people  are  ex- 
piring with  hunger,  and  even  mothers  constrained 
to  eat  their  own  children  ?  Then  the  Prophet  per- 
suaded him  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  longer,  de- 
claring, with  great  positiveness  and  precision,  upon 
pain  of  being  put  immediately  to  death,  that  within 
that  time,  plenty  should  be  restored  to  Samaria. 
After  some  such  a  manner  as  this,  1  should  think, 
this  passage  is  to  be  understood. 


OBSERVATION  XLII. 

Of  the  Extermination  of  ancient  royal  Families  in 
the  East. 

None  of  the  commentators  whom  I  have  seen, 
seem  to  me  to  have  given  the  true  explanation  of 
that  expression  of  sacred  history,  relating  to  the 
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extermination  of  ancient  royal  families  in  the  East, 
which  describes  every  male  as  cut  off,  There  was 
no  one  remaining^  either  shut  up  or  left  in  Israel 
the  expression  being  to  be  understood,  as  signify- 
ing", that  no  one  should  remain,  in  a  situation  from 
whence  it  might  be  expected  he  would  assert,  and 
endeavour  to  make  good,  his  claim  to  the  crown ; 
nor  any  one  left  of  those  from  whom  nothing  was 
apprehended,  either  on  account  of  mental  or  bodily 
imperfection,  or  the  unsuspicious  temper  of  the 
conqueror. 

The  expression  is  made  use  of  in  relation  to  the 
families  of  Jeroboam^,*  and  Ahab,f  kings  of  Israel; 
and  occurs  also  in  some  other  places  of  Holy  Writ,J 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  explaining  the  phrase, 
as  used  in  relation  to  those  two  ancient  royal  fami- 
lies of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  explanations  of  commentators  are  very  va- 
rious, but  none  of  them  satisfactory.  That  which 
I  have  to  propose,  and  would  submit  to  the  reader, 
is  founded  on  Eastern  historical  events. 

Sometimes,  when  a  successful  prince  has  en- 
deavoured to  extirpate  the  preceding  royal  family, 
some  of  them  have  escaped  the  slaughter,  and  have 
secured  themselves  in  some  impregnable  fortress, 
or  place  of  great  secrecy ;    while  others  have 

*  1  Kings  xiv.  10.    Therefore^  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  will  cut  off  from  Jeroboam  him  that 
pisseth  against  the  wall,  and  him  that  is  shut  up  and  left  in  Israel^  ^ 
and  will  take  away  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam^  as  a 
man  taketh  away  dung,  until  it  be  all  gone, 

f  1  Kings  xxi.  21.  2  Kings  ix.  8. 

%  Deut.  xxxii.  36,  2  Kings  xiv.  26, 
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sought  an  asylum  in  some  foreign  country,  from 
whence  they  have  occasioned,  from  time  to  time, 
great  anxiety  and  great  difficulties  to  the  usurper  of 
their  crown. 

The  word  shut  up,  strictly  speaking,  refers  to 
the  two  first  of  these  cases.  When  Athaliah  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  all  the  seed  royal  of  Judah,* 
that  she  might  herself  reign,  one  child  alone  was 
preserved,  Joash  by  name,  who  was  kept  with 
great  secrecy  for  some  years,  shut  up  in  a  private 
apartment  of  the  Temple,  from  whence  he  was 
brought  forth  in  due  time,  and  actually  recovered 
the  crown. 

Other  princes  have  shut  up  themselves  in  im- 
pregnable fortresses,  and  from  thence  have  given 
great  alarm  to  their  rivals  ;  and,  it  may  be,  at 
length  re-established  themselves  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  hereditary  countries,  or  of  part  of 
them. 

Those  of  royal  blood  in  either  of  these  situations 
come,  strictly  speaking,  under  this  description,  of 
persons  shut  up.  But  the  term  may  be  used  in  a 
more  extensive  sense,  for  those  princes  who,  by 
retiring  into  deserts,  or  into  foreign  countries,  pre- 
serve themselves  from  being  slain  by  those  who 
have  usurped  the  dominions  of  their  ancestors. 
Thus  the  term  is  applied  to  David,  when  he  lived 
in  Ziklag;  in  the  time  of  King  Saul,  1  Chron.  xii. 
1 . :  Now  these  are  they  that  came  to  David  to 
Ziklag,  while  he  yet  kept  himself  close,  or,  more 
exactly  according  to  the  Hebrew,  as  the  niargin 


*  2  Kings  xi. 
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observes^  being  yet  shut  up,  because  of  Saul  the 
son  of  Kish  ;  and  they  were  among  the  mighty 
men,  helpers  of  the  war.  David  did  not  shut  him- 
self up;,  strictly  speaking,  in  Ziklag*.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  town  in  the  country,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  royal  city  of  the  Philistines,  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  5.,  perhaps  then  an  unvvalled  town  :  but^ 
however  that  was,  it  is  certain  he  did  not  confine 
himself  in  Ziklag ;  he  was^  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tinually making  excursions  from  thence^,  as  we  are 
informed,  ver.  8^  &c.  But  being  there  in  a  state 
of  safety,  from  whence  he  might  in  some  favoura- 
ble moment  seize  the  kingdom,  the  term  s/m^ 
is  applied  to  him  in  a  less  exact  sense. 

In  this  sense,  in  like  manner^  Hadad  of  the  king's 
seed  in  Edom,  might  be  described  as  one  shut  up, 
in  the  time  of  King  David,  and  his  son  Solomon  : 
for  retiring  into  Egypt,  he  continued  there  waiting 
for  some  opportunity  of  repossessing  himself  of 
that  country.  And  the  Lord  stirred  up  an  ad- 
versary unto  Solomon,  Hadad  the  E  do  mite ;  he 
was  of  the  king's  seed  in  Edom,  For  it  came  to 
pass  ivhen  David  was  in  Edom,  and  Joab  the 
captain  of  the  host  was  gone  up  to  bury  the  slain, 
after  he  had  smitten  every  male  in  Edom  .... 
That  Hadad  fled,  he  and  certain  Edomites  of  his 
father's  servants  with  him,  to  go  into  Egypt ;  Ha- 
dad being  yet  a  little  child.  And  they  arose  out 
of  Midian,  and  came  to  Paran  ;  and  they  took 
men  with  them  out  of  Paran,  and  they  came  to 
Egypt  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  which  gave 
him  a  house,  and  appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave 
him  land.    1  Kings  xi.  14,  15^  \1,  18. 
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But  as  to  the  families  of  Jeroboam  and  Ahab, 
God  threatened^  not  only  that  they  should  be  de- 
spoiled of  the  kingdom,  but  that  the  destruction 
should  be  without  any  hope  of  recovery  ;  none 
being  preserved,  either  in  some  secret  place  of  con- 
cealment among  their  friends  ;  or  by  flying  to  some 
strong  city,  from  whence  they  might  excite  great 
alarm,  if  not  much  trouble;  or  by  escaping  into 
some  foreign  country,  from  whence  their  antagonist 
might  dread  their  return  ;  none  by  whose  means  it 
might  be  supposed  those  families  might  recover 
themselves,  and  regain  the  possession  of  the  throne 
of  the  ten  tribes. 

And  not  only  so,  but  that  no  branch  of  those 
families  whatsoever  should  remain  ;  none  left  of 
those  from  whom  no  danger  was  apprehended.  In 
later  times  in  the  East,  sometimes  persons  of  royal 
descent  have  been  left  alive,  when  the  rest  of  a  fa- 
mily have  been  cut  off;  because  it  was  thought 
there  were  no  grounds  of  suspicion  of  any  danger 
resulting  from  them,  either  on  account  of  defects 
in  their  understandings  ;*  blindness,  or  some  other 
great  bodily  disqualification  ;f  or  exquisite  dissem- 
bling :  J  but  none  of  the  families  of  Jeroboam  or 

*  Supposed  intellectual  weakness  probably  saved  the  life  of 
David,  when  among  the  Philistines  of  Gath,  1  Sam.  xxi.  12 — 15. 

+  Blindness  saved  the  life  of  Mohammed  Khodabendeh,  a 
Persian  prince  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  his  brother  Ismael 
put  all  the  rest  of  his  brethren  to  death,  being  spared  on  the  ac« 
count  that  he  had  lost  his  eye-sight.    D'Herbelot,  p.  613. 

%  And  one  of  the  ancestors  of  this  blind  prince,  of  the  same 
name  of  Ismael,  escaped  by  his  having  so  much  art,  as  to  make 
a  prince  who  had  him  and  another  son  of  that  ambitions  family, 
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Ahab  were  to  be  permitted  to  live  on  these  ac- 
counts— none  should  escape^  none  should  in  pity, 
and  from  unsuspiciousness^  be  left  alive.  The  de- 
struction was  to  be  universal.  Such^  I  should 
thinks  is  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms 
shut  up  and  left. 

This  prophetic  declaration  is  the  more  remark- 
able^,  as  the  entire  extinction  of  a  numerous  royal 
family^  such  as  those  of  the  East  are  wont  to  be^  is 
not  easily  accomplished.  Great  havoc  was  made 
from  time  to  time^  among  the  descendants  of  Ah_, 
the  son-in-law  of  their  prophet  Mohammed,  whose 
family  claimed  the  khalifate,  or  supreme  power 
among  the  Mohammedans,  by  a  supposed  Divine 
right;  but  it  could  never  be  etFected,  and  its  de- 
scendants are  very  numerous  at  this  very  day,  and 
reign  in  several  of  those  countries. 

(which  was  almost  extirpated  on  the  account  of  its  high  pre* 
tences  and  great  restlessness,)  believe  that  he  intended  to  retire 
from  the  world,  and  devote  himself  to  religious  retirement. 
D'Herbelot,  p.  504.  "  Ismael,  and  Ali  Mirza  his  brother,  having 
been  made  prisoners  by  Jacoub  Begh,  the  son  of  Usuncassan," 
says  this  writer,  from  the  Oriental  Histories,    who  had  killed 
their  father  Haidar  in  battle,  were  some  time  after  set  at  liberty 
by  Rostam  Begh,  who  had  succeeded  Jacob  his  uncle.    It  was 
not  long  before  Rostam  Begh  repented  of  his  having  unchained 
these  two  young  lions,  who  immediately  set  out  for  Ardebil 
their  native  country,  and  the  burial-place  of  their  ancestors, 
under  the  pretence  of  spending  the  rest  of  their  days,  in  the  ha- 
bit of  dervishes,  in  lamentiag  the  death  of  their  father,  but  in 
fact  to  give  new  vigour  to  the  Haidarian  faction,  which  was  very 
powerful  there,  when  Rostam  sent  people  after  them,  who  killed 
Ali,  but  never  could  come  up  with  Ismael,  who  took  refuge  in 
Ghilan,  where  one  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Sheikh  Haidar^j  his 
father,  governed.'* 
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The  Ommiades,  or  family  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  usurped  what  of  right  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Ali,  which  family  of  Ommiah  was  the 
first  that  possessed  the  khalifate  in  an  hereditary 
way,  were  dispossessed  of  this  high  dignity  by 
another  family,  called  Abassides,  or  the  children 
of  Abbas,  but  could  not  be  extirpated,  though  the 
Abassides  took  great  pains  to  do  it,  and  were  guilty 
of  great  barbarity  in  the  attempt,  without  being 
able  to  accomplish  it. 

For  we  are  told,  that  an  uncle  of  the  first  of  the 
khalifs  of  this  new  family,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
before-reigning  prince,  assembled  about  fourscore 
of  the  house  of  Ommiah,  to  whom  he  had  given 
quarter,  and  caused  them  to  be  all  knocked  on  the 
head,  by  people  intermixed  among  them  with 
wooden  clubs  ;  after  which,  covering  their  bodies 
with  a  carpet,  he  gave  a  great  entertainment  upon 
that  carpet  to  the  officers  of  his  army,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  spend  that  time  of  joy  amidst  the  last 
groans  of  these  miserable  wretches,  who  were  still 
breathing  *  But  though  the  Abassides  destroyed 
all  those  of  the  house  of  Ommiah,  on  whom  they 
ceuld  lay  their  hands,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  pre* 
ceding  part  of  the  same,  and  in  the  following  page, 
and  endeavoured  to  extirpate  it,  yet  some  escaped, 
and  appeared  with  great  lustre  elsewhere,  reigning 
both  in  Spain  and  Arabia. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  houses  of  Jeroboam^ 
Baasha,  and  Ahab. 


*  P'Herbelotj  p.  692. 
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If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  it  will  enable  us 
more  clearly  to  understand  two  or  three  other  pass- 
ages of  Scripture.  For  when  it  is  said,  2  Kings 
xiv.  26.,  that  the  Lord  saw  the  affliction  of  Israel, 
that  it  was  very  hitler,  for  there  was  not  arty  shut 
up,  nor  any  left,  nor  any  helper  for  Israel,  the 
words  seem  to  mean,  that  before  the  time  of  the 
prince  there  spoken  of,  Jeroboam  the  second, 
there  was  no  one  of  their  more  eminent  people, 
from  whom  they  might  have  great  expectations  ; 
nor  any  of  those  in  a  more  obscure  station,  from 
which  class  of  people  great  deliverers  have  some- 
times been  raised  up  to  save  their  native  coun- 
try ;  nor  any  helper  for  Israel  among  foreign 
princes,  or  generals ;  but  they  seemed  quite  lost, 
and  devoted  to  ruin  by  the  hand  of  the  Syrian 
princes. 

In  like  manner,  when  Moses  says,  in  his  last  song. 
The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people,  and  repent 
himself  for  his  servants,  when  he  seeth  that  their 
power  is  gone,  and  there  is  none  shut  up,  or  left, 
— None  able  to  make  head  against  their  enemies, 
by  means  of  strong  holds,  or  left  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  from  whom  any  support  could  be 
expected  ;  the  Lord  will  then,  says  Moses,  repent 
concerning  his  servants,  that  is,  change  the  tenor 
of  his  conduct  towards  them* 
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OBSERVATION  XLIII. 

Of  the  Power  and  Influence  of  ancient  Palmyra 
and  Balhec. 

To  those  that  feel  something  of  an  incredulous 
anxiety,  about  the  accounts  which  the  sacred 
writers  have  g'iven  us,  of  the  extent  of  the  king- 
dom and  of  the  fame  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon,  *  whereas  we  find  few  or  no 
traces  of  this  mighty  power  in  profane  history,  and 
we  know  that  the  Arabs  have  been  always  looked 
upon  as  untameable  people,  I  would  recommend 
the  account  which  the  curious  editor  of  the  Ruins 
of  Palmyra  has  given  of  that  state. 

Let  them  consider  that  it  was  a  small  territory 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  yet  extended  its  con- 
quests over  many  rich  countries  and  considerable 
states  ;  that  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  SeleucidaB 
and  of  the  Ptolemies  became  part  of  the  dominions 
of  a  single  city,  whose  name  we  in  vain  look  for 
in  history  ;f  and  this,  though  it  flourished  in  mo- 
dern times,  in  comparison  of  the  age  of  David, 
(none  of  the  dates  found  there  being  earlier  than 
Christ,)  and  in  times  concerning  which  we  have 
large  accounts. 

That  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  which  are  perhaps 
the  two  most  surprising  remains  of  ancient  magni- 
ficence now  left,  should  be  so  neglected  in  history. 


*  1  Kings  XYi.  3. 


+  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  p.  U. 
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as  in  a  great  measure  to  be  left  to  tell  their  own 
story^  appears  to  this  ingenious  writer  a  very  re- 
markable fact,  carrying  instruction  with  it.*  In- 
struction of  more  sorts  than  one,  let  it  be  permitted 
me  to  say !  for,  besides  those  moral  lessons  which 
the  editor  of  these  Ruins  refers  to,  it  removes  at 
once  all  difficulties  derived  from  the  silence  of  pro- 
fane history  concerning  the  kings  and  affairs  of 
Jerusalem,  a  city  which  stood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  which  are  passed 
over  in  as  great  or  greater  silence  :  to  which  is  to 
be  added  the  consideration,  that  Jerusalem  was 
much  more  ancient  than  they. 

OBSERVATION  XLIV. 
Certain  Particulars  relative  to  Palmyra. 

Palmyra,  though  situated  between  the  two  great 
empires  of  Rome  and  Parthia,  was  an  independent 
state  in  the  days  of  Pliny  ;  and  by  its  advantageous 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  desert,  not  only 
preserved  its  independence,  but  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Wood,f  the  first  care  of  those  two  mighty  em- 
pires, when  at  w^ar,  to  engage  it  in  their  interest. 

As  it  did  not  however  always  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence, being  conquered  by  Aurelian,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans,  the  ruins  of  some  of  their 
works  still  continuing  there ;  so  it  might  not  be  al- 
ways a  separate  state  in  the  ages  that  preceded  that 
of  Pliny.    It  however  must,  notwithstanding,  have 


^  Ruins  of  PalniTraj  p.  5. 
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been  an  object  of  great  attention  at  all  times:  and' 
even  before  any  city  was  built  there,  on  account  of 
its  waters,*  which  indeed  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  erecting  it.  So  William  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre+  mentions  it  as  a  great  defect 
in  the  Christians,  that  they  did  not  seize  upon  a 
place  called  Gerba,  where  there  was  abundance  of 
water,  and  which  lay  in  the  Way  of  Saladine,  in 
his  march  out  of  Egypt  to  Damascus ;  which  had 
they  done,  he  supposes  Saladine  must  have  re- 
turned into  Egypt^  and  have  lost  his  whole  army 
by  thirst.  Their  taking  possession  afterwards  of 
the  w^aters  called  Rasel  Rasit,  which  they  pro- 
posed to  do,  but  did  not,  he  supposed  too  would 
have  obliged  him  to  go  on  farther  about  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  would  have  been  attended  with  great 
loss  to  him. 

Was  then  Palmyra  the  place  that  Pharaoh  Necho 
wanted  to  secure,^  or  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah  ?§ 
One  might  be  tempted  to  fancy  so  from  its  import- 
ance, and  its  nearness  to  the  Euphrates.  It  could 
hardly  however  be  an  object  of  Necho's  attention, 
because  the  place  he  went  against  is  expressly 
called  by  the  Jewish  historian  Carchemish,  whereas 
Palmyra  was  known  to  the  Jews  by  the  name  of 
Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  is  so  called  by  this 
very  historian,  2  Chron.  viii.  4.  Agreeably  to  this, 
long  after  the  days  of  Necho,  Saladine,  who  reigned 
over  the  same  country  of  Egypt,  is  spoken  of  as 
having  more  towns  than  one  on  the  Euphrates. jj 

*  P.  18.  +  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  1027. 

X  2  Chron.  xxx?.  20.  §  2  Sam.  viii. 

II  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  10^9. 
VOL.  III.  2  R 
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This,  however^  shews  how  fond  the  Egyptian  prin- 
ces have  always  been  of  having*  some  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  river. 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  this  might  be  the 
border  that  Hadadezer  sought  to  recover  out  of  the 
hands  of  David ;  since  it  is  in  a  manner  universally 
allowed  that  Solomon  his  son  built  a  city  here, 
which  place^  as  he  was  a  pacific  prince,  it  is  most 
natural  to  think  had  been  previously  secured  by 
David  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he 
{!»eized  upon  this  important  place,  which,  though 
of  such  consequence  to  his  caravans,  had  been  ne- 
glected by  Hadadezer,  in  order  to  become  master 
of  that  advantageous  commerce  carried  on  through 
it  from  the  Euphrates,  which  the  ingenious  editor 
of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,*  if  I  understand  him 
right,  supposes  was  as  ancient  as  these  times. 
Such  a  supposition  explains,  in  the  easiest  manner, 
the  contest  between  the  king  of  Zobah  and  David^ 
about  this  place,  which  until  then  had  lain  unoccu-* 
pied,  and  had  been  only  used  for  a  watering-place. 

But  whether  we  are  to  understand  it  of  the 
springs  of  Palmyra,  or  of  any  other  place  nearer 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  time  of  David  at  farthest. 
Providence  fulfilled  the  prediction  to  Abraham, 
that  to  his  seed  should  be  given  the  land  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates. 


*  P.  18. 
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OBSERVATION  XLV. 

Some  curious  Remarks  on  the  Euphrates, 

Dr.  Pococke  has  made  a  remark  upon  this  river, 
(the  Euphrates,)  which  may  possibly  serve  to  ex- 
plain a  difficulty  relating  to  another  of  which  we 
read  much  more  frequently  in  the  Scriptures^  I 
mean  the  Jordan. 

The  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  this  writer  tells  us, 
was  measured  by  some  English  gentlemen  at  Beer, 
and  found  to  be  six  hundred  and  thirty  yards 
broad,*  but  the  river  only  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen yards  over ;  that  they  thought  it  to  be  nine  or 
ten  feet  deep  in  the  middle ;  and  were  informed, 
that  it  sometimes  rises  twelve  feet  perpendicularly. 
He  observed  that  it  had  an  inner  and  outer  bank  ; 
but  says,  it  rarely  overflows  the  inner  bank;  that 
when  it  does,  they  sow  water-melons,  and  other 
fruits  of  that  kind,  as  soon  as  the  water  retires  ; 
and  have  a  great  produce.f 

*  This,  I  suppose,  Avas  the  breadth  from  one  of  the  inner 
banks  to  the  other ;  for  Mr.  Drummond  tells  us,  that  the 
Euphrates  at  Beer  has  "  two  sets  of  banks,  one  for  summer,  and 
the  other  for  winter,  these  last  being  full  half  a  mile  wider  than 
the  other,"  p.  205.  If  the  width  of  one  of  the  outer  banks 
from  the  other  is  half  a  mile,  or  eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
more  than  the  common  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  it  must  be  the  dis- 
tance from  one  of  the  inner  banks  to  the  other  that  these  gentle- 
men measured,  which  they  found  to  be  six  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  only. 

+  Vol.11,  p.  164. 

2  B  2 
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Might  not  tlie  overflowings  of  Jordan  be  like 
those  of  the  Euphrates^  not  annual,  but  much  more 
rare  ?  Maundrell  observed  an  inner  and  an  outer 
bank  belonging'  to  Jordan,  but  says,  that  river  was 
so  far  from  overflowing  when  he  was  there,  that  it 
ran  at  least  two  yards  below  the  brink  of  its  chan- 
nel. The  circumstance  of  his  having  been  there 
the  thirtieth  of  March,  the  proper  time  for  its  in- 
undation, 1  Chron.  xii.  15.,  appears  a  little  to  have 
disconcerted  him.  However,  he  supposes  it  might 
anciently*  have  overflowed  the  level  strand  up  to 
the  first  bank,  though  at  present  it  seems  to  have 
forgot  its  ancient  greatness,  either  by  having*  worn 
its  channel  deeper  than  it  was  formerly,  or  because 
its  waters  are  diverted  some  other  way.  But  pos- 
sibly the  whole  of  it  lies  in  this,  that  it  does  not, 
like  the  Nile,  overflow  annually,  as  authors  by  mis- 
take had  supposed,  but,  like  the  Euphrates,  only  in 
some  particular  years  ;  but  when  it  does,  that  is  in 
the  time  of  harvest.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
no  virtuoso  has  ascertained  the  fact :  may  the 
writer  of  these  papers  venture  to  recommend  the 
examination  of  it  to  the  curious  ? 

If  it  did  not  in  ancient  times  annually  overflow 
its  banks,  the  majesty  of  God*s  dividing  its  waters, 

*  It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Josephus  (de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2, 
cap.  7j)  that  the  Jordan  was  sometimes  swelled  in  the  spring,  so 
as  to  be  impassable  in  places  where  people  were  wont  to  go  oyer, 
in  his  time ;  for  speaking  of  a  transaction  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month  Dystrus,  which  answers  to  our  March,  or,  as  some  reckon, 
February,  he  gives  an  account  of  great  numbers  of  people  who 
perished  in  this  river,  into  which  they  were  driven  by  their  ene- 
mies, which,  by  the  circumstances,  appears  to  have  happened  ia 
a  few  days  after  what  was  done  on  the  fourth  of  Dystrus. 
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in  the  days  of  Joshua^  was  certainly  the  more 
striking  to  the  Canaanites,  who,  when  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  extraordinarily  defended  by  the 
overflowing'  of  the  river,  which  happened  not  every 
year,  its  breadth  and  rapidity  being-  both  so  ex- 
tremely increased,  yet  found  the  river  in  these  cir- 
cumstances open  itself,  and  make  a  way  on  the  dry 
land  for  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

OBSERVATION  XLVI. 
Of  the  Woods  and  Thickets  in  Judea. 

Though  wood  is  very  scarce  in  Palestine,  in  some 
well-watered  places  they  have  considerable  thickets 
of  trees,  and  of  reeds. 

So  Dr.  Pococke  represents  Jordan  as  almost  hid 
by  shady  trees,  between  the  lake  Samochonites, 
and  the  sea  of  Tiberias  ;  which  trees,  he  says,  are 
chiefly  of  the  platan us-kind,  and  grow  on  each 
side  of  it.*  To  which  he  adds,  that  the  lake  it- 
self, when  the  waters  are  fallen,  is  only  a  marsh. f 
And,  in  another  place,j  he  describes  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  as  having  reeds  growing  by  it  in  great 
numbers.  Sandys  had  loqg  before  given  a  similar 
account  of  these  places  :  observing  that  Jordan 
was  shaded  with  poplars,  alders,  tamarisks,  and 
reeds  of  sundry  kinds ;  and  that  the  lake  Samo- 
chonites,  then  called  Houle,  was  in  the  summer  for 


*  Vol.  II.  p.  72.  +  P.  73.  X  p.  70. 
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the  most  part  dry,  and  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
reeds.* 

In  these  places  live  many  wild  boars,  according 
to  both  authors.  Dr.  Pococke  in  particular  ob- 
served very  large  herds  of  them  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  where  it  flows  out  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias ; 
and  several  of  them  on  the  same  side  (on  which 
he  was)  lying  among  the  reeds  by  the  sea.f  The 
wild  boars  of  other  countries  delight  in  the  like 
moist  habitations. ;[; 

These  shady  marshes  are  called  in  the  Scripture 
woods,  for  it  calls  these  animals  the  wild  boars  of 
the  wood,  Psa.  Ixxx.  13. 

Might  not  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  in  which  the 
battle  was  fought  between  the  army  of  Absalom 
and  the  servants  of  David,  be  a  wood  of  the  same 
kind  ?  If  it  were,  a  difficulty  that  seems  to  have 
perplexed  commentators  may  be  removed  :  for  it  is 
certain  that  a  boggy  place  may  be  very  fatal  to  an 
army,  partly  by  suffocating  those  that  in  the  hurry 
of  flight  inadvertently  venture  over  places  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  them  ;  and  partly  by  retarding 
them,  so  as  to  give  their  pursuers  an  opportunity 
of  coming  up  with  them,  and  cutting  them  off.  A 
greater  number  of  people  than  of  those  that  fall  in 
the  height  of  battle  may  thus  be  destroyed. 

So  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  tells  us,  that  some  of 
the  troops  of  one  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusa- 

*  P.  110.  f  Vol.  ir.  p.  70. 

%  See  Keysler  concerning  the  wild  boars  of  Germany,  Vol. 
I.  p.  134,  and  Le  Bruyn  concerning  those  of  Persia,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  451. 
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leni,  were  lost  in  the  marshy  places  of  a  valley  of 
this  country^  out  of  which  that  prince  was  driving 
a  ^reat  number  of  cattle,  owing  to  their  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  passages  throngli  them ;  and 
this,  though  he  was  successful  in  his  expedition, 
and  had  no  enemy  to  molest  him  in  his  return.* 
They  were  indeed,  according  to  the  Archbishop, 
but  few  ;  but  in  what  numbers  would  they  have 
perished,  must  we  think,  had  they  been  forced 
to  fly,  like  the  men  of  Absalom,  before  a  victori- 
ous army.    So  Josephus  ascribes  the  death  of  De- 
metrius, one  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  to  his  horse's 
plunging  into  a  muddy  place,  which  could  not 
easily  be  passed  through,  where,  being  entangled, 
he  was  slain  by  those  very  enemies  he  had  been 
pursuing,  who,  seeing  the  accident,  turned  back 
and  killed  him  with  their  darts. f  On  such  accounts 
as  these,  the  ancient  warriors  thought  such  retreats 
as  marshes  proper  places  for  them  to  encamp  in, 
especially  when  their  enemies  surpassed  them  in 
numbers :  so  Josephus  represents  Jonathan  the 
Maccabee,  as  encamping  in  the  fens  of  Jordan  ; 
and  after  being  forced  from  thence  by  Bacchides, 
as  returning  thither  again. J    The  secure  retreat 
two  young  Babylonian  Jews  and  their  comrades 
found,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind — a 
reedy  wood  surrounded  by  the  Euph rates. § 

No  commentator  however,  that  I  know  of,  has 
proposed  this  explanation  of  this  piece  of  David's 

*  Gesta  Del  per  Francos,  p.  1003. 

+  Antiq.  1.13,  cap.  2.  %  Ibid,  cap.  1.  §  3  &  5. 

§  Ibid.  lib.  18,  c.  9. 
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history — his  causing  the  battle  to  be  in  the  wood, 
and  of  the  woods  destroying  more  than  the  fight. 
Instead  of  it,  some  of  them  have  supposed  the 
meaning  of  the  last  particular  was^  that  Absalom's 
soldiers  were  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts  of  this 
wood.  A  most  improbable  thought:  as  we  cannot 
believe  that  in  such  a  time  as  that  of  king  David, 
when  Israel  was  so  numerous,  wild  beasts  should 
be  so  numerous  in  one  of  the  woods  of  that  coun- 
try, as  to  occasion  such  a  destruction  ;  and  if  their 
numbers  were  ever  so  large^  they  would  doubtless 
have  retired  upon  the  approach  of  the  two  armies, 
under  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  themselves,* 
rather  than  have  stayed  to  devour  those  that  fled. 
The  expeditions  of  the  Turks  against  Faccardine, 
the  famous  Emir  that  made  such  a  noise  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  were  chiefly  in  the 
woods  of  Mount  Lebanon,  according  to  Mons.  la 
Roque,  where,  that  author  elsewere  tells  us,  there 
are  many  wild  beasts  ;f  yet  not  one  word  of  either 
Maronites  or  Turks  being  injured  by  them  occurs 
in  this  account. I  Yet  unnatural  as  this  thought 
is,  it  is,  we  are  told,§  the  comment  of  some  Jewish 
writers,  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  and  of  the 
authors  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Others  have  given  different  conjectures,  which, 
if  not  so  improbable  as  that  I  have  been  consi- 
dering, are  however,  I  think,  less  natural  than 
that  I  have  proposed. 

If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to   other  conntries. 


*  See  Shaw,  p.  TS5. 
j  Tome  II,  p.  206. 


+  Voy.  de  Syr.  Tome  I.  p.  70. 
§  Vide  Poll  Syn.  in  2  Sam.  xviii,  2. 
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Lewis  the  Second  of  Hungary  lost  his  life  in  a 
hogj  fighting  in  his  own  kingdom,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  and  Decius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  long 
before  him,  perished  with  his  army  in  a  fen,  ac- 
cording to  Zosimus. 

OBSERVATION  XLVIL 

Of  the  wild  Beasts  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Wild  beasts,  however,  were  sometimes  found 
in  these  countries,  and  ancient  warriors  thought 
it  no  small  part  of  their  glory  to  destroy  them. 

The  exploits  of  Richard  the  First,  and  his  war- 
riors, in  the  Holy  Land,  are  among  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  those  times ;  yet  Bishop  Gibson  gives 
us  to  understand,  that  Hugh  Nevill  considered 
his  destroying  a  lion  there  by  an  arrow-shot,  and 
by  running  him  through  with  his  sword,  as  the 
noblest  of  his  exploits  :  for  he  tells  us,  that  his  seal 
expressed  this  atchievement,  and  the  manner  of 
it:  *  a  monk  also  of  that  time  thought  it  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  him  to  celebrate,  the  Bishop  having  given 
us  an  old  verse  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  his 
account.     Albertus  Aquensis  in  like  manner  ce- 
lebrates a  German,  named  Wickerus,  for  an  ac- 
tion of  the  same  sort  near  Joppa  ;f  a  fact  men- 
tioned by  another  writer  in  that  collection. J 

The  same  simpHcity,  and  a  taste  a  good  deal  like 

*  See  his  additions  to  Camden's  Account  of  Essex,  in  his 
Britannia,  p.  358. 

+  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p,  314,  J  P.  75. 
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that  of  Nevill  and  the  people  of  his  time^  with- 
out doubt^  led  the  Prophet  to  select  Benaiah's  slay- 
ing a  lion,  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in  a  time  of  snow, 
from  many  other  exploits  of  the  Jewish  worthy 
which  he  could  have  mentioned,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.* 


OBSERVATION  XLVIII. 

Hurtful  Animals  common  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Mice,  small  as  those  animals  are,  have  been 
sometimes  extremely  troublesome,  and  indeed  de- 
structive, to  Palestine. 

Commentators,  upon  occasion  of  what  is  said, 
1  Sam.  vi.  4,  5.f  have  cited  abundance  of  pass- 
ages, relating  to  the  havoc  made  by  creatures  of 
this  genus,  in  other  countries  ;  but  they  are  silent 
as  to  Judea's  suffering  by  them  at  other  times  be- 
sides that  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  history, 
which  would,  however,  have  been  much  more  sa- 
tisfactory, or  at  least  pleasing. 

This  is  not  owing  to  its  being  a  kind  of  scourge 
never  known  there,  excepting  in  that  particular 

*  David  had  to  defend  his  flock  from  bears  as  well  as  lions, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34 :  and,  as  Dr.  Shaw  gives  us  to  understand, 
these  rugged  animals  are  not  peculiar  to  the  bleak  countries 
of  the  North,  being  found  in  Barbary  ;  so  Thevenot  informs 
us,  that  they  inhabit  the  wilderness  adjoining  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  that  he  himself  saw  one  near  the  northern  extre- 
mities of  the  Red  Sea,  Part  I.  p.  163,  164.  How  much 
nearer  the  inhabited  parts  of  Palestine  they  have  been  ob- 
served by  modern  travellers,  I  cannot  say. 

f  Bishop  Patrick  in  particular. 
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case  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Samuel ;  but  to  a 
want  of  extending'  their  enquiries  far  enough  :  for 
we  find  an  account  of  this  country's  suffering  by 
this  kind  of  animal^  in  the  history  of  Wilham  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  a  little  before  his  time — in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Arch- 
bishop's account  in  short  is,^  that  a  kind  of  pe- 
nitential council  was  held  at  Naplouse,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty,  where  five 
and  twenty  canons  were  framed,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  who,  they  ap- 
prehended, had  provoked  God  to  bring  upon  them 
the  calamities  of  earthquakes,  war,  and  famine. 
This  last  the  Archbishop  ascribes  to  locusts  and 
devouring  mice,  which  had  for  four  years  together 
so  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  seemed  to 
cause  a  total  failure  of  that  branch  of  their  food. 

The  ravages  of  locusts  in  Palestine  have  been 
frequently  taken  notice  of  by  authors  ;  but  here 
mice  were  joined  with  them,  as  making  havoc  of 
the  country.  What  species  of  this  genus  of  ani- 
mals is  meant  by  the  Archbishop  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  very  curious  enquiry.  The  creature  meant 
was,  it  seems,  very  destructive  ;  but  the  jirdy  the 
jerboa,  or  yerhoa,  and  the  daman  Israel,  are  all 
supposed  by  Dr.  Shawf  to  be  harmless  animals. 

*  Gesta  Dei,  p.  823,  824.  Regnum  Hierosolymorum 

multis  vexationibus  fatigaretur,  &  praeter  eas  quse  ab  hostibus 
inferebantur  molestias,  locustarum  interaperie  &  edacibus 
ribuSy  jam  quasi  quadriennio  continue  fruges  ita  penitus  de- 
perissent,  ut  omne  firmamentum  panis  defecisse  yideretur. 

+  P.  176,  177,  348. 
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Fiilcherius  Carnotensis  gives  us  to  understand, 
that  the  usual  time  when  the  mice  injure  the  corn 
is  at  its  first  sprouting,  as  that  of  the  locusts  is 
after  it  is  in  the  ear.* 

OBSERVATION  XLIX. 
Of  channing  noxious  Animals, 

Some  of  the  venomous  animals  of  this  country, 
jt  was  supposed,  might  be  charmed,  and  their 
noxious  effects,  by  that  means,  prevented. 

Dr,  Shaw  has  taken  notice  of  this  opinion's  re- 
maining in  the  Levant;  I  should  not  therefore 
have  mentioned  it  in  these  papers,  had  not  Sir 
John  Chardin  given  an  account  in  his  MS.  of  ano- 
ther circumstance  which  Shaw  has  omitted,  and 
which  he  supposes  is  alluded  to  in  Psalm  Iviii.  6. 

Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouth  ;  break 
out  the  great  teeth  of  the  i/oung  lions,  O  Lord, 
are  the  words  of  the  Psalmist.  It  would  have 
been  natural  to  suppose  the  image  changed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  verse,  and  that  the  whole  verse 
spoke  of  lions,  had  we  not  been  told  by  Chardin, 
that  those  who  know  how  to  tame  serpents  by  their 
charms,  are  wont  commonly  to  break  out  their 
teeth. 

It  appears  by  Pool,  that  Hammond  had  the  same 
sentiment ;  this  account  may  serve  to  strengthen 
this  opinion. 

There  is  a  marginal  addition  in  the  MS.  relating 

*  Gesta  Dei;  p.  427. 
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to  the  power  of  music  over  serpents,,  and  some 
other  circumstances^  so  extraordinary,  that  as  that 
MS.  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  published,  I  would  set 
it  down  here,  and  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  make 
what  reflections  upon  it  they  please.  *^*^It  ap- 
pears/* says  the  margin,  that  all  the  teeth  of  a 
serpent  are  not  venomous,  because  those  that 
charm  them  will  cause  their  serpents  to  bite  them 
till  they  draw  blood,  and  yet  the  wound  will  not 
swell.  Adders  will  swell  at  the  sound  of  a  flute, 
raising;  themselves  up  on  one  half  of  their  body, 
turning"  the  other  part  about,  and  beating  proper 
time ;  being  wonderfully  delighted  with  music,  and 
following  the  instrument.  Its  head,  before  round 
and  long,  like  an  eel,  it  spreads  out  broad  and  flat, 
like  a  fan.  Adders  and  serpents  twist  themselves 
round  the  neck  and  naked  body  of  young  children, 
belonging  to  those  that  charm  them.  At  Surat,  an 
Armenian  seeing  one  of  them  make  an  adder  bite 
his  flesh,  without  receiving  any  injury,  said,  I  can 
do  that ;  and  causing  himself  to  be  w^ounded  in  the 
hand,  he  died  in  less  than  two  hours.'* 

A  serpent's  possessing  a  musical  ear,  its  keeping 
time  in  its  motions  with  the  harmony,  its  altering 
the  shape  of  its  head,  are  circumstances  which,  if 
true,  are  very  wonderful.* 

*  See,  howcTer,  Shaw's  Trayels.  p.  411- 
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OBSERVATION  L. 
Hollow  Rocks  and  Caves,  Places  of  Defence. 

When  the  Grand  Signior  ordered  the  Bashaw  of 
Damascus  to  make  the  Emir  Faccardine  a  prisoner, 
Faccardine  shut  himself  up  in  the  hollow  of  a  great 
rock,  with  a  small  number  of  his  officers,  where  the 
Bashaw  besieged  him  some  months,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  blowing  up  the  rock,  when  the  Emir 
surrendered  on  some  conditions,  Nov.  12,  1634. 
A  lively  comment,  I  have  always  thought  this,  on 
Samson's  retiring,  after  various  exploits  against 
the  Philistines,  to  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam ;  and 
on  his  surrendering  himself  afterwards  into  the 
hands  of  the  men  of  Judah,  sent  by  the  Philistines 
to  take  him. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  supposed  a  kind  of  defence 
which  Samson  and  Faccardine  made  use  of,  merely 
from  their  being  unable,  on  the  account  of  a  sur- 
prise, to  recover  some  place  of  great  safety  ;  they 
were  considered  as  very  strong  places,  and  made 
use  of  frequently  in  that  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Croisades,  by  those  Christians  who  went  from  the 
West,  and  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  fortifying  places  in  Europe  in  that  age."* 
One  of  those  places,  which  the  history  of  the 
Croisades  mentions,  was  in  the  territory  of  Sidon  : 
but,  in  the  days  of  the  Prophets^  Edom  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  from  the  other  Eastern  na- 

'*  Vide  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  944.  9 16,  962,  102G. 
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tions  by  this  sort  of  fastnesses^  Obad.  S,  4.  Jen 
xlix.  16. 

The  caves,  the  rocks,  the  high  places,  and  the 
dens,  which  we  read  of,  1  Samuel  xiii.  6.,  and 
Judges  vi.  2.,  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  some  of 
them,  places  of  much  less  strength,  answerable  to 
those  places  to  which  people  retired  in  the  time  of 
the  Croisades  for  a  little  shelter,  but  out  of  which 
they  were  soon  forced  :*  safety  in  them  being  ra- 
ther to  be  hoped  for  from  their  secrecy  than  their 
strength. 

One  of  the  writers  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  called  Tra- 
chonitis,  as  usually  living  in  caves  ;f  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  Scriptures  any  where  directly 
refer  to  such  habitations;  at  least  I  presume  that  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  Edomites  making  their  nests 
on  high,  which  the  Prophets  Obadiah  and  Jere- 
miah speak  of. 

Remarks  of  this  kind,  in  general,  have  been  fre- 
quently made,  I  am  very  sensible ;  all  that  I  pre- 
tend to  in  this  article,  is  the  illustrating  some  pass- 
ages a  little  more  particularly  than  has  been  done 
before  me. 


»  P.  405,  734,  781. 


1  P.  895. 
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OBSERVATIOIS  LI. 

Tents  usualh/ pitched  near  Fountains. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  tells  us,  that  the 
Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem  used  to  assemble 
their  forces  at  a  fountain  between  Nazareth  and 
Sepphoris^  which  was  greatly  celebrated  on  that 
account.  This  being*  looked  upon  to  be  nearly  the 
centre  of  their  kingdom,,  they  could  from  tlience, 
consequently,  march  mo&t  commodiously  to  any 
place  where  their  presence  was  wanted.*  He  men- 
tions also  another  fountain  near  a  town  called  Lit- 
tle Gerinum,  which,  he  says,  was  the  ancient  Jez- 
reel.  Near  this,  Saladine  pitched  his  camp,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  waters,^  while  Baldwin  king  of  Je- 
rusalem had,  as  usual,  assembled  his  army  at  the 
first  mentioned  place. 

This  solicitude  in  the  princes  of  these  sultry 
climates  to  pitch  near  fountains ;  this  mention 
that  is  made  of  one  by  Jezreel;  this  custom  of 
assembhng  their  armies  in  the  centre  of  their 
kingdom;  all  serve  to  illustrate  1  Sam.  xxix.  T, 
which  speaks  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  at  a 
fountain  considerably  distant  from  the  proper  coun- 
try of  the  Philistines,  just  before  the  fatal  battle 
which  concluded  the  reign  of  Saul.  If  the  Philis- 
tines had  extended  their  territories  at  this  time  to 
Mount  Carmel ;  J  if  they  were  wont  to  make  fheir 


*  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  ^^l,  1027,  1036,  1037, 

+  f.  1037.  t  Vide  Relandi  Pal.  p.  77. 
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irruptions  into  the  land  of  Israel  that  way,  in  that 
age ;  or  if  Saul  had  received  intelligence  of  such 
a  design  at  this  time  ;  these  circumstances^  or  any 
of  them,  would  fartlier  explain  the  propriety  of 
this  pitching  by  the  fountain  of  Jezreel :  but  what 
William  of  Tyre  says  about  the  managements  of 
the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem  of  his  days,  and 
of  their  predecessors,  is  alone  a  more  clear  illustra- 
tion of  this  passage  than  commentators  have  fur- 
nished us  with. 

And  perhaps  this  may  serve  to  explain  Psalm 
Ixviii.  26.,  Bless  ye  God  in  the  congregations, 
even  the  Lord^  from  the  fountain  of  Israel,  from 
the  vein  of  Israel,  birw'^  ipm  mimmekor  ijisraeL 
The  exact  word  of  the  original,  which  is  translated 
congregations  nbnpD  makehaloth,  occurs  no  where 
else,  I  think,  in  the  Scripture  ;*  but  a  word  de- 
rived from  the  same  root,  and  consequently  near 
akin  to  it,  means  the  assembly  of  Israel  gathered 
together  for  war.  Judges  xx.  2.,  Ch.  xxi.  8.^ 
1  Sam.  xvii.  47.,  Gen.  xlix.  6.  Water  must  have 
been  as  necessary  for  those  ancient  armies  of  Is- 
rael, as  for  the  less  numerous  ones  of  the  Christian 
kings  of  Jerusalem  :  it  is  natural  therefore  to 
suppose  they  used  to  assemble  near  some  plentiful 
fountain,  and  as  natural  to  suppose  they  generally 
made  use  of  one  and  the  same  fountain,  as  that  the 
princes  of  the  cross  should  ;  whether  that  between 

*  Though  the  feminine  plural  form  of  the  noun  ^np  kaJiat 
occurs  no  where  else  in  the  Bible,  yet  the  noun  and  all  forms 
of  the  verb  occur  in  many  scores  of  places,  and  is  the  usual 
word  by  which  assemblies,  religious  aud  civil,  are  deiignatcd  in 
the  Bible. — Edit. 

"TOL.  Til.  2  C 
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Sepphoris  and  Nazareth^  or  that  by  Jezreel,  or 
any  other,  it  nothing  concerns  us  here  to  deter- 
mine. That  place  must  have  been  well  known  in 
those  days^  and  might,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 
be  as  well  called  the  fountain  of  Israel,  as  to  be 
marked  out  by  its  particular  name.  Bless  God  in 
your  warlike  assemblies,  even  the  Lord  from  the 
fountain  of  Israel,  the  stated  place  of  your  ren- 
dezvous;  for  the  Lord  shall  bless  you  in  your 
consultations  there,  and  you  may  march  from 
thence  with  songs  of  praise,  and  confident  hopes 
of  success.* 

There  are  some  places  in  the  Gesia  Dei  per 
Francos,f  and  other  places  in  the  Scripture,;}; 
which  speak  of  the  pitching  near  fountains  :  might 
not  an  exact  account  of  the  fountains  of  this  coun- 
try serve  to  settle  many  points  of  geography,  re- 
lating to  the  places  where  the  armies  of  the  Old 
Testament  times  encamped  ? 

OBSERVATION  LII. 

The  great  Necessity  of  Fountains,  and  Reservoirs 
of  Water,  in  the  East, 

As  a  plentiful  fountain  was  very  necessary,  in 
that  country,  in  those  places  in  which  they  were 
wont  to  rendezvous ;  so  the  want  of  water  must 

*  See^  Chron,  xx.  21.  +  P.  982,  993,  1027. 

%  So  the  army  of  Ish-bosheth  sat  down  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon, 
2  Sam.  ii.  12,  13. 
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have  been  very  terrible  in  any  after-encampments^ 
in  their  pursuing  a  war,  and  especially  when  they 
had  to  stay  any  time  in  such  a  place. 

The  thought  then  of  Hezekiah,  who  proposed 
to  his  princes  the  stopping  of  all  fountains,  and 
the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land, 
when  Sennacherib  was  making  his  approaches  to 
Jerusalem,  was  on  this  account  very  natural.  But 
it  may  be  thought  to  be  a  proof  of  the  great  sim- 
plicity of  antiquity,  to  entertain  such  a  thought ; 
and  more  so,  if  he  was  able  to  effect  his  scheme. 
How  could  fountains  and  a  brook  be  so  stopped  as 
totally  to  be  concealed?  How  easy  was  it  for  such 
a  mighty  army  as  the  Assyrian  to  sink  a  multitude 
of  wells  ? 

But  odd  as  this  contrivance  may  seem,  it  was 
actually  made  use  of  at  the  same  place,  many  cen- 
turies  after  Hezekiah's  time,  and  greatly  perplexed 
an  European  army,  and  that  too  assembled  from 
various  warlike  countries.  For  William  of  Tyre, 
describing  the  besieging  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Croises  in  1099,  tells  us,  that  its  inhabitants  hav- 
ing had  advice  of  their  coming,  stopped  up  the 
mouths  of  their  fountains  and  cisterns  for  five  or 
six  miles  round  the  city,  that,  being  overwhelmed 
with  thirst,  they  might  be  obliged  to  desist  from 
their  design  of  besieging  it.  This  management  of 
theirs  occasioned,  he  informs  us,  infinite  trouble 
afterward  to  the  Christian  army  :  the  inhabitants 
in  the  mean  time  not  only  having  plenty  of  rain 
water,  but  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  springs  too, 
without  the  town,  their  waters  being  conveyed  by 

2  c  2 
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aqueducts  into  two  very  large  basins  within  it* 
These  precautions  indeed  did  not  hinder  the 
Croises  from  persevering  in  the  siege  from  June  7 
to  July  15,  and  succeeding  at  last;  but  he  says, 
the  army  was  distressed  with  thirst  in  the  most 
terrible  manner,  notwithstanding  it  hud  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoa,  who  being  in  the  army,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  conducted  the  people  to  foun^ 
tains  at  four  or  five  miles'  distance.  For  as  foF 
the  nearer  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  it  was 
Very  dry  and  un watered  soil,  having  scarce  any 
brooks,  or  fountains,  or  pits  of  fresh  water ;  and 
all  those  they  filled  up  with  dust,  and  by  other 
means,  as  much  as  they  could  ;  and  either  broke 
down  the  cisterns  of  rain  water,  or  maliciously  hid 
them,  that  they  might  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
pilgrims.  And  as  for  those  distant  fountains  to 
which  they  were  conducted,  there  was  such  press- 
ing, and  hindering  one  another  from  drawing,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty,  and  after  long  delays,  that 
they  got  a  little  muddy  water  in  their  leather  bot- 
tles, of  which  a  draught  could  not  be  purchased 
but  at  an  extravagant  rate.  As  for  the  fountain 
of  Siloam,  which  was  near,  sometimes  it  had  no 
water,  and  sometimes  when  it  had,  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  drink,  so  that  it  did  not  afford  a  suf- 
ficient supply  to  the  army  by  any  mean^i.  The 
men,  however,  made  a  shift,  one  way  or  another, 
to  save  themselves  from  perishing  by  thirst ;  but 
tlie  horses,  mules,  asses,  flocks,  and  herds,  died 


*  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  749. 
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m  great  numbers^  and  occasioned  a  dangerous 
pestilential  corruption  of  the  air.  The  besieged  in 
the  mean  while,  by  their  frequent  sallies,  cut  off 
great  numbers  of  those  that  were  dispersed  about 
in  search  of  provisions  and  forage.* 

What  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  has  said  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  country  about  Jerusalem^ 
shews  the  impracticability  of  an  army's  supplying 
itself  with  water  by  sinking  of  wells ;  springs  in 
the  earth  being  rare  there,  and  the  soil  on  the 
contrary  extremely  dry.  It  shews  also  how  easily 
such  wells  as  have  a  supply  of  water  may  be  con^ 
cealed,  which  is  what  the  termf  ayanoth,  trans- 
lated fountains  in  the  2  Chron.  xxxii.  S,  4.  fre- 
quently means,+  and  what  Hezekiah  must  mean^ 
since  there  was  no  fountain  to  form  any  brook  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  excepting 
that  of  Siloam,  as  St.  Jerom  expressly  affirms,  in 
his  commentary  on  Jeremiah  xiv.§  which  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  of  later  ages  have  confirmed. 

That  stream  which  flowed  from  Siloam  is,  I  pre- 
sume, the  brook  that  Hezekiah  speaks  of,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Croisades  was  not  attempted  to 
be  stopped  up.  What  the  cause  of  that  was  we 
are  not  told;  but  it  seems  the  waters  of  some 

*  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  751,  752. 

f  The  term  means  no  such  thing;  for  ayin  signifies  simply 
either  a  fountain  or  an  eye ;  not  covered  or  coticealed,  but 
open  and  exposed  to  view. — Edit, 

i  See  Gen.  xxiv.  13. 

§  Uno  quippe  fonte  Slloe,  et  hoc  non  perpetud  utitur  civitas, 
€t  usque  in  praesentem  diem  sterilitas  pluviarum,  non  solum 
frugum,  sed  et  bibendi  iaopiam  facit. 
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springs  without  the  city  were  conveyed  into  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  ;  and  that  Solomon  in  his  reign 
had  attempted  to  do  the  like^  and  effected  it  :*  as 
to  part  of  the  water  of  the  springs  of  Bethlehem,  it 
was  no  wonder  then  that  Hezekiah  should  think  of 
introducing  the  waters  of  Siloam  in  like  manner 
into  the  city,  in  order  at  once  to  deprive  the  be- 
siegers of  its  waters,  and  benefit  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  by  them.    Probably  it  was  done  in 
the  same  manner  that  Solomon  brought  the  waters 
of  Bethlehem  thither,  that  is,  by  collecting  the 
water  of  the  spring  or  springs  into  a  subterra- 
neous reservoir,  and  from  thence,  by  a  concealed 
aqueduct,   conveying  them  into  Jerusalem,  with 
this  difference,  that  Solomon  took  only  part  of  the 
Bethlehem  water,  leaving  the  rest  to  flow  into  those 
celebrated  pools  which  remain  to  this  day  ;  whereas 
Hezekiah  turned  all  the  water  of  Siloam  into  the 
city,  absolutely  stopping  up  the  outlet  into  the 
pool,  and  filling  it  up  with  earth,  that  no  trace 
of  it  might  be  seen  by  the  Assyrian.  Which 
seems  indeed  to  be  the  account  of  the  sacred 
writer,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30.,  The  same  Hezekiah 
also  stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon, 
(which  is  another  name  for  Siloam,)  and  brought 
it  straight  down  to  the  West  side  of  the  city  of 
David.    Thus  our  translators  express  it :  but  the 
original  may  as  well  be  rendered,  Hezekiah 
stopped  the  upper  going  out  is5!iiD  motsa,  of  the 
waters  of  Gihon,  and  directed  them  underneath 
nmb  lemattah,  to  the  West  of  the  city  of  David 


*  Maundrell,  p,  89,  90. 
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and  so  Pagninus  and  Arias  Montanus  understand 
the  passage — he  stopped  up,  that  is,  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  Gihon  into  the  open  air,  by  which 
they  were  wont  to  pass  into  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  became  a  brook  ;  and  by  some  subterraneous 
contrivance  directed  the  waters  to  the  west  side  of 
Jerusalem. 

But  besides  these  methods  of  stopping  up  wells, 
and  breaking  down  cisterns,  the  same  writer*  in- 
forms us  of  another  way  the  Eastern  people  have 
sometimes  practised,  to  deprive  their  enemies  of 
the  use  of  their  waters  ;  that  is,  the  throwing  into 
them  such  filth  as  rendered  them  not  drinkable. 
This  was  done  in  particular  by  the  people  at  a 
place  called  Bosseret.    Accident  also  has  some- 
times, after  much  the  same  manner,  made  them 
unfit  for  drinking  :  so,  in  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of  Baldwin  III.  against  the  same  town,  he 
says,  that  his  army  underwent  very  great  thirst  at 
that  time  :  for  passing  through  the  country  of 
Trachonitis,  which  has  no  fountains,  only  cisterns 
of  rain-water,  it  happened  that  at  the  time  he 
passed  through  it,  these  cisterns  were  rendered 
useless  by  means  of  the  locusts,  which  had  a  little 
before  swarmed  to   an  uncommon  degree,  and 
dying,  had  occasioned  such  putrefaction  in  their 
waters,  as  to  render  the  drinking  of  them  insup- 
portable.f    It  is  not  impossible  that  the  corrupt 
spring  to  which  Solomon  alludes,  Prov.  xxv.  26.^ 
and  to  which  he  compares  a  righteous  man  slain 
by  a  wicked  one,  whose  promised  usefulness  was 


*  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1031. 


+  Ibid.  p.  895. 
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by  that  means  cut  off,  rnigbt  intend  a  receptacle 
of  water  made  useless  after  this  manner ;  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  corrupting  a  rill  of 
water,  by  making  it  muddy^,  is  Jis  natural  an  in* 
tcrpretation. 


OBSERVATION  LllI, 

TountainSj  the  lurking  Places  of  Bobbers  and 
Assassins. 

Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  rill  in  Barbary, 
which  is  received,  into  a  large  basin,  called  shrub 
we  krub  (drink  and  away,)  there  being  great  dan- 
ger of  meeting  there  with  rogues  and  assassins.* 
If  such  places  are  proper  for  the  lurking  of  mur^ 
derers  in  times  of  peace,  they  must  be  proper  for 
the  lying  in  ambush  in  times  of  war ;  a  circum- 
stance  that  Deborah  takes  notice  of  in  her  song. 
Judges  V.  11. 

But  the  writer  who  is  placed  first  in  that  col^ 
lection  which  is  intituled  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos, 
gives  a  more  perfect  comment  still  on  that  pass- 
age :  for,  speaking  of  the  want  of  water,  which 
the  Croisade  army  so  severely  felt,  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  he  complains,  that  besides  their  being 
forced  to  use  water  that  stunk,  and  barley -bread, 
their  people  were  in  continual  danger  from  the 
Saracens,  who  lying  hid  near  all  the  fountains,  and 


*  P.  20. 
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places  of  water^  every  where  destroyed  numbers  of 
them,  and  carried  off  their  cattle.* 

To  which  may  be  added  a  story  from  William 
of  Tyre,  relating  to  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain, 
afterwards  king  of  Jerusalem,  who,  stopping  short 
of  Antioch  five  or  six  miles,  (to  which  place  he 
was  returning,)  in  order  to  take  some  refreshment 
in  a  pleasant  grassy  place  near  a  fountain,  was 
suddenly  set  upon  by  a  number  of  horsemen  of 
the  enemy,  who  rushed  out  of  a  reedy  fenny  place 
near  them,  and  attacked  the  duke  and  his  people. f 

OBSERVATION  LIV. 

Of  the  Water  Engines  wrought  hy  the  Feet. 

But  though  Hezekiah  stopped  up  the  wells  of 
water,  &c.  Sennacherib  however  boasted  that  he 
was  not  afraid  of  wanting  water,  or  of  being  re- 
duced to  get  it  with  hazard  or  difficulty  from  small 
fountains,  at  a  distance ;  which  boast  was  per- 
haps occasioned  by  an  account  he  had  heard,  of 
the  precautions  taken  by  Hezekiah  :  /  have  dig- 
ged and  drank  strange  loaters,  and  with  the  sole 
of  my  feet  have  I  dried  up  all  the  rivers  of  be- 
sieged (or  fenced)  places,  (or  of  Egypt,  as  others 
understand  it,)  2  Kings  xix.  24. 

The  curious  Vitringa  admiresj  the  explana- 
tion which  Grotius  has  given  of  that  watering  with 
the  foot  by  which  Egypt  was  distinguished  from 

*  P.  27.  f  p.  731,  735. 

J  In  Coip.  in  Jesaiam. 
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Judea^*  derived  from  an  observation  made  on 
Philo,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  Philo  having  described 
a  machine  used  by  the  peasants  of  that  country  for 
watering  as  wrought  by  the  feet ;  which  sort  of 
watering  Dr.  Shaw  has  since  understood  of  the 
gardener's  putting  a  stop  to  the  farther  flowing  of 
the  water  in  the  rill,  in  which  those  things  were 
planted  that  wanted  watering,  by  turning  the  earth 
against  it  with  his  foot.f    Great  respect  is  due  to 
so  candid  and  ingenious  a  traveller  as  Dr.  Shaw  : 
I  must  however  own,  that  I  apprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  Moses  is  more  truly  represented  by  Grotius 
than  the  Doctor.     For  Moses  seems  to  intend  to 
represent  the  great  labour  of  this  way  of  watering 
by  the  foot,  which  the  working  that  instrument 
really  was,  on  which  account  it  seems  to  be  laid 
aside  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Philo,  and  easier 
methods  of  raising  the  water  made  use  of;  where- 
as the  turning  the  earth  with  the  foot,  which  Dr. 
Shaw  speaks  of,  is  the  least  part  of  the  labour  of 
watering.    If  it  should  be  remarked,  that  this  ma- 
chine was  not  older  than  Archimedes,  which  has 
been  supposed,  I  would,  by  way  of  reply,  observe, 
that  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  machines  might  be 
equally  wrought  with  the  foot,  and  were  undoubt- 
edly more  laborious  still,  as  otherwise  the  inven- 
tion of  Archimedes  would  not  have  brought  them 
into  disuse. 

But  though  I  think  the  interpretation  of  Deut. 
xi.  10.,  by  Grotius  is  preferable  to  that  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  I  readily  admit  that  the  Doctor's  thought 


*  Deut.  xi.  10. 


t  P.  408. 
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may  be  very  naturally  applied  to  these  words  of  Sen- 
nacherib^ (to  which  however  the  Doctor  has  not 
applied  it ;)  for  he  seems  to  boast,  that  he  could  as 
easily  turn  the  water  of  great  rivers,  and  cause 
their  old  channels  to  become  dry,  as  a  gardener 
stops  the  water  from  flowing  any  longer  in  a  rill 
by  the  sole  of  his  foot: 

And  as  the  gardener  stops  up  one  rill  and  opens 
another  with  his  mattock,*  to  let  in  the  water  ;  so, 
says  Sennacherib,  I  have  digged  and  drank  strange 
waters,  that  is,  which  did  not  heretofore  flow  in 
the  places  I  have  made  them  flow  in.  This  is  the 
easiest  interpretation  that  can,  I  believe,  be  given  to 
the  word  strange,  made  use  of  by  this  Assyrian 
prince,  and  makes  the  whole  verse  a  reference  to  the 
Eastern  way  of  watering :  I  have  digged  channels, 
and  drank,  and  caused  my  army  to  drink  out  of 
new-made  rivers,  into  which  I  have  conducted  the 
waters  that  used  to  flow  elsewhere,  and  have  laid 
those  old  channels  dry  with  the  sole  of  my  foot, 
%yith  as  much  ease  as  a  gardener  digs  channels  in 
his  garden,  and  directing  the  waters  of  a  cistern 
into  a  new  rill,  with  his  foot  stops  up  that  in  which 
it  before  ran. 

In  confirmation  of  all  which,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  way  of  watering  by  rills  is  in 
use  in  those  countries  from  whence  Sennacherib 
came  ;f  continued  down  from  ancient  times  there, 
without  doubt,  as  it  is  in  Egypt. 

The  understanding  those  words  of  the  Psalmist, 

*  See  Shaw  in  the  last  cited  place, 
f  ThcTenot,  Part  ii.  p.  50,  51, 
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Psa.  Ixv.  9,  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest 
it  ;  thou  greatly  cnrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God, 
of  the  watering  it  as  by  a  rill  of  water,  makes  an 
easy  and  beautiful  sense  ;  the  rain  being  to  the 
earth,  in  general,  the  same  thing  from  God,  that 
a  watering  rill,  or  little  river,  is  to  a  garden  from 
man. 

OBSERVATION  LV. 

Cutting  down  valuable  Plantations  one  of  the 
Methods  used  to  distress  an  Enemy, 

As  the  people  of  these  countries  endeavoured 
to  distress  those  that  came  to  besiege  them,  by 
concealing  their  waters ;  so  those  on  the  other 
hand  frequently  cut  down  the  most  valuable  trees 
of  their  enemies.  This  Moses  forbad  to  be  done 
in  Canaan  ;  but  the  Moabites  were  punished  after 
this  manner,  according  to  2  Kings  iii.  19,  25. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Holy  Land,  we  are  told,  still 
make  war  after  this  manner  on  each  other,  burn- 
ii^-  the  corn,  cutting  down  the  olive-trees,  carry- 
ing off  the  sheep,  and  doing  one  another  all  pos- 
sible damage ;  excepting  that  these  Arabian  vil- 
lagers never  touch  one  another's  lives.*  The 
Turks  in  like  manner  are  wont  to  cut  down  the 
mulberry-trees  of  the  Maronites,  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  them  for  feeding  their  silk- 
worms (silk  being  one  of  the  greatest  articles  their 

*  See  Egmont  and  Heymanj  Vol.  I.  p.  330,  and  p.  329. 
Hasselquistj  p.  143,  144. 
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country  affords,)  when  they  would  distress  those 
poor  Christians  :  so  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us,  he  him- 
self, when  he  visited  Mount  Lebanon,  saw  a  great 
number  of  their  young  mulberry-trees,  which  had 
been  cut  down  by  a  Pasha,  who  had  some  demands 
upon  them  which  they  could  not  answer,* 

OBSERVATION  LVL 

Strong  Watch' Towers,  built  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Cities,  to  keep  their  Inhabitants  in  check. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  complaint  among  learned 
men,  that  it  is  commonly  difficult,  and  oftentimes 
impossible,  to  illustrate  many  passages  of  the  Jew- 
ish history,  referred  to  in  the  annals  of  their 
princes,  and  in  the  predictions  of  their  Prophets,, 
for  want  of  profane  historians  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  of  any  great  antiquity  ;  upon  which 
I  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  it  might  not  be  al- 
together vain,  to  compare  with  those  more  ancient 
transactions,  events  of  a  later  date  that  have  hap- 
pened in  those  countries,  in  nearly  similar  circum- 
stances, since  human  nature  is  much  the  same  in 
all  ages,  allowing  for  the  eccentricity  that  some- 
times arises  from  some  distinguishing  prejudices  of 
that  particular  time. 

The  situation  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  particular,  in  the  twelfth  century,  bears 
in.  many  respects  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 


*  Vo4.  ir.  p.  97. 
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the  kings  of  Juclah  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Croi- 
sades  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Jewish  princes.  At  least  the  com- 
paring them  together  may  be  amusing. 

It  is  said  of  king  Uzziah^  1  Chron.  xxvi.  6.,  that 
he  went  forth  and  warred  against  the  Philistines, 
and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Gath,  and  the  wall  of 
Jabneh,  and  the  wall  of  Ashdod,  and  built  cities 
about  Ashdod,  and  among  the  Philistines.  Thus  we 
find,  in  the  time  of  the  Croisades,  when  that  ancient 
city  of  the  Phihstines,  called  Ascalon,  had  frequently 
made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Christians  built  two  strong  castles 
not  far  from  Ascalon ;  and  finding  the  usefulness 
of  these  structures,  king  Fulk,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1138,  attended  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  and  his  other  prelates,  proceeded 
to  build  another  castle,  called  Blanche  Guarda,* 
which  he  garrisoned  with  such  soldiers  as  he  could 
depend  upon,  furnishing  them  with  arms  and  pro- 
visions. These,  watching  the  people  of  Ascalon, 
often  defeated  their  attempts  ;  and  sometimes  they 
did  not  content  themselves  with  being  on  the  de- 
fensive, but  attacked  them,  and  did  them  great 
mischief,  gaining  the  advantage  of  them.  This 
occasioned  those  who  claimed  a  right  to  the  ad- 
joining country,  encouraged  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  a  strong  place,  to  build  many  vil- 
lages, in  which  many  families  dwelt,  concerned  in 
tilling  the  ground,  and  raising  provisions  for  other 
parts  of  their  territories.    Upon  this  the  people 


*  Or  the  White  Watch-Tower. 
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of  Ascalon  finding  themselves  encompassed  round 
by  a  number  of  inexpugnable  fortresses,  began  to 
grow  very  uneasy  at  their  situation,  and  to  apply 
to  Egypt  for  help  by  repeated  messages.* 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  believe, 
Uzziah  built  cities  about  Ashdod  that  were  forti- 
fied, to  repress  the  excursions  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  secure  to  his  people  the  fertile  pastures 
which  lay  thereabout  ;  and  which  pastures,  I  pre- 
sume, the  Philistines  claimed,  and  indeed  all  the 
low  land  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
but  to  which  Israel  claimed  a  right,  and  of  a  part 
of  which  this  powerful  Jewish  prince  actually  took 
possession,  and  made  settlements  for  his  people 
there,  which  he  thus  guarded  from  the  Ashdo- 
dites:  He  built  cities  about  Ashdod,  even  among 
the  Philistines,''  for  so  I  would  render  the  words, 
as  the  historian  appears  to  be  speaking  of  the  same 
cities  in  both  clauses. 

Uzziah  did  more  than  king  Fulk  could  do,  for 
he  beat  down  the  walls  not  only  of  Gath  and  Jab- 
neh,  two  neighbouring  cities,  but  of  Ashdod  it- 
self, which  must  have  cut  off  all  thoujsrhts  of  their 
disturbing  the  Jewish  settlers,  protected  by  strong 
fortresses,  when  they  themselves  lay  open  to  those 
garrisons.  Ascalon,  on  the  contrary,  remained 
strongly  fortified,  by  fortresses  built  by  the  Chris- 
tians. 


*  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  886,  887. 
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OBSERVATION  LVIL 

Curious  Particulars  relative  to  Ashelori, 

In  the  time  of  the  Croisades,  Askelon  appears  to 
have  been  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  five 
great  cities  of  the  ancient  Phihstines  ;  and  it  seem? 
to  have  been  so  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Amos^ 
from  his  manner  of  describin<^  it — /  will  cut  off 
the  inhabitants  from  Ashdod,  and  him  that  holdcth 
the  sceptre  from  Askelon.  Ch.  i.  8. 

As  the  sceptre  among  the  Jews  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah;*  so  among  the  Phihstines,  in  tlie 
days  of  Amos,  it  belonged  to  Askelon,  which  ap* 
pears,  in  great  part^  to  have  been  owing  to  its  si- 
tuation on  the  sea-shore. f 

This  may  be  thought  somewhat  strange,  by 
those  who  read  the  account  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre  gives  of  the  nature  of  the  coast  there, 
lie  says,  that  city  was  of  a  semicircular  form,  the 
shore  forming  the  chords,  or  semidiameter  ;  the 
circular  being  to  the  Eastward  (or  towards  the 
land.)  Though  seated  on  the  shore^  yet  it  had  no 
port,  nor  a  safe  station  for  ships  in  the  sea  oppo- 
site to  it ;  but  a  sandy  coast,  and  dangerous  when 
the  wind  was  considerable,  and  very  much  to  be 
suspected,  unless  the  sea  was  very  calm. J 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears  in  that  his^- 

*  Gen.  xlix.  10.  +  See  Jer.  xlvii.  T.  Zeph.  ii.  6,  7\ 

%  G^£ta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  &24. 
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tory  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  most  important 
town,  by  both  the  Egyptians  and  Christians  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  first  at  great  expence  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  it,  the  others  to  get  it  into  their  hands, 
which  at  length  they  effected ;  but  it  was  the  last 
of  the  maritime  towns  of  Syria  that  they  got  into 
their  possession,  and  a  long  time  before  they  could 
accomplish  it,  being  frequently  succoured  from 
Egypt  by  sea.  In  p.  829,  the  Archbishop  tells  us, 
all  the  maritime  towns  were  then  reduced  under 
the  Christian  power,  excepting  Tyre  and  Askelon; 
in  p.  841,  he  informs  us.  Tyre  was  taken  by  them 
in  1124;  and  in  pp.  929,  930,  we  have  an  account 
of  the  surrender  of  Askelon,  but  not  until  the  year 
1154. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  Croisade  wars,  it 
seems  indeed  that  hardly  any  but  Askelon  re- 
mained of  the  five  great  cities  of  the  Philistines  : 
Ashdod  is  spoken  of,  p.  810,  as  a  place  whose  sta- 
tion was  known,  but  the  town  gone ;  p.  886,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  hill  on  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, Gath  stood,  where  they  erected  a  castle  which 
they  called  Hibelin ;  p.  917  speaks  of  the  rebuild- 
ing Gaza,  in  the  time  of  King  Baldwin  III.,  which 
town  then  lay  in  ruins,  and  quite  uninhabited. 

The  traces  of  great  previous  changes,  in  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  may  be  remarked  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  should  be  observed  with 
are  bv  commentators. 
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OBSERVATION  LVIH. 

Of  the  Importance  of  Settlements  near  the  Red  Sea. 

The  possessing  some  place  on,  or  near,  the  Red 
Sea,  was  not  only  thoug'ht  an  object  of  importance 
in  elder  times  to  Judca  and  Damascus,  but  has 
been  so  esteemed  in  later  ages. 

That  it  was  so  reckoned  anciently  appears  from 
what  the  prophetic  historian  saith,  2  Kings  xvi  6. 
"  At  this  time  Rezin  king-  of  Syria  recovered 
Elath*  to  Syria,  and  drave  the  Jews  from  Elath : 
and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there  to 
this  day/'  It  was  restored  to  Judah  not  long  be- 
fore by  King  Amaziah,  great  grandfather  to  Ahaz, 
from  whofii  Rezin  recovered  it ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  ruinated  state  when  Amaziah  re- 
gained the  possession  of  it ;  for  he  is  said  to  have 
built  Elath^  as  well  as  restored  it  to  Judah,  2  Kings 
xiv.  22.  When  it  was  lost  by  Judah  we  are  not, 
that  I  recollect,  any  where  distinctly  lold  ;  but  we 
find  it  in  the  hands  of  Solomon,  2  Chron.  viii.  17, 
18.,  who  appears  to  have  made  that  a  station  for 
his  shipping  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  Ezion- 
geber,  another  place  on  that  sea :  Then  went  So- 
lomon to  Ezion-geher,  and  to  Eloth  (or  Elath)  at 
the  sea-side  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And  Huram 
$ent  him,  by  the  hands  of  his  servants,  ships,  and 

*  On  the  Eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  Western  by  the  name  of  the  Elanitic,  so  denominated, 
it  is  belieyed,  from  this  town  of  Elath. 
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servants  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea  ;  and  they 
went  with  the  sei^ants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir. 

The  two  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus 
appear  to  be  equally  concerned^  in  later  ages,  to 
gain  a  footing  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  Red 
Sea. 

So  Baldwin,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem of  that  name,  was  desirous,  according  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  his 
kingdom,  by  making  a  settlement  in  that  part  of 
Arabia  that  was  called  by  the  name  of  Syria  Sobal, 
and  which  lay  on  or  near  the  Red  Sea. 

Petra,  the  capital  of  the  second  of  the  Arabias, 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Croisaders, 
(known  in  those  times  by  the  name  of  Crak,)  ac- 
cording to  St.  Jerom,  was  but  ten  miles  from 
Elath.*  This  was  an  exceeding  strong  place, 
which  having  been  ruinated,  was  rebuilt  by  one  of 
the  nobles  of  Fulk,  the  fourth  Christian  king  of 
Jerusalem,f  those  princes  being  desirous,  we  find, 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  country  beyond  Jor- 
dan towards  the  South,  which  brought  them  near 
the  Red  Sea.  Noradine,  the  king  of  Damascus  at 
that  time,  had  similar  views,  and  went  and  be- 
sieged Petra  in  the  time  of  king  Amalric,  the  sixth 
of  those  princes,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
by  the  constable  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  absence  of 
the  king.;};  Some  years  after  Saladine,  who  united 
Damascus  and  Egypt  together  under  his  govern- 
ment, marched  through  Bashan  and  Gilead,  then 
through  the  countries  of  Ammon  and  Moab  to  Crak, 


*  Vide  Relandi  Pal.  illust.  p.  932. 
+  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1039. 
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in  order  to  besiege  that  city,  which,  however,  he 
thought  fit  to  abandon,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Christian  army,  after  doing  great  damage  to  the 
tow^n,  and  killing  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
without  being  able  to  take  the  citadel.* 
«  Though  the  gaining  the  possession  of  a  strong 
place  on  or  near  the  Red  sea,  might  be  of  little 
consequence  to  his  Egyptian  subjects,  who  had 
some  ports  at  that  time  on  that  sea,  and  carried  on 
a  great  traffic  for  rich  Eastern  commodities  in 
that  age,  by  means  of  the  port  of  Aideb  in  Upper 
Egypt,  from  whence  they  were  conveyed  across  the 
desert  to  the  Nile,  and  from  thence  down  that 
river  to  Alexandria  ;f  yet  it  must  be  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  people  of  Damascus  :   it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  Noradine  first,  and  Saladine 
afterwards,  at  the  head  of  his  Syrian  troops,  strove 
so  hard  to  get  possession  of  Crak  ;  or  that  the 
Christian  princes  should  take  such  pains  to  ex- 
tend their  dominions  on  that  side,  and  after  having 
gained  that  town,  that  they  should  be  so  solicitous 
to  preserve  it :   Damascus  being  a  distinct  and 
quite  separate  state  from  Egypt,  when  Saladine 
first  set  up  for  himself,  and  becoming  again  quite 
distinct  from  it  upon  his  death,  one  of  his  family 
succeeding  him  in  Damascus,  and  another  branch 
of  it  in  Egypt,  and  a  desert  of  several  days'  jour- 
ney over  intervening,  and  another  state  too,  while 
that  part  of  Arabia  was  held  by  the  princes  of  the 
Croisades.;!; 


*  P.  1039,  &c,  f  R  972. 

%  D'Herbelot,  art.  Salahedden. 
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But  these  princes  did  not  limit  themselves  to 
that  part  of  this  country  which  they  called  the 
second  Arabia,  and  of  which  Crak,  anciently  called 
Petra,  was  the  capital ;  they  went  on  still  more  to 
the  southward,  passing  through  the  second  into  the 
third  Arabia,*  where  they  built  a  very  strong  for- 
tress in  a  very  healthful,  pleasant,  and  fertile  place, 
producing  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  by  means 
of  which  fortress  they  expected  to  hold  the  ad- 
joining country  in  subjection. f  They  erected 
also  another  castle  in  that  country,  to  which  castle 
they  gave  the  name  of  The  Valley  of  Moses  J 

Unfortunately  Bongarsius  (the  editor  of  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre,  and  the  other  historians  of  those 
times,)  has  not  given  us  a  good  map  of  those 
countries  ;  nor  are  the  accounts  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Tyre  so  clear  as  could  be  wished.  But  it  seems 
that  this  third  Arabia  lay  near,  or  perhaps  about, 
the  Eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  in  which  case  it 
must  have  included  Aila  or  Elath,  for  that  town, 
(called  The  Valley  of  Mosesj  the  Archbishop  tells 
us,  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  waters  of  Strife, 
which  Moses  brought  forth  out  of  the  rock,  and 
the  congregation  drank,  and  their  beasts  also.^ 
This  circumstance  is  mentioned  Numb.  xx.  1 — 13., 
and  was  when  they  were  in  Kadeh,  in  the  border 
of  Edom,  and  but  a  little  before  their  entering 
into  Canaan. 

This  third  Arabia,  or  Syria  Sobal,  certainly  lay 
considerably  to  the  East  of  the  Western  gulf  of 

*  Called  also  in  those  times  Syria  Sobal. 

f  Gesta  Dei,  p.  812.  J  Gesta  Dei,  p.  893.         S  Ibid, 
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the  Red  sea;  and  the  country  between  them  was  a 
wild  uninhabited  desert;  for  we  are  told  that  after 
Kin^  Baldwin  had  built  his  chief  fortress  in  this 
third  Arabia,  which  was  called  Mount  Royal,  he, 
being-  desirous  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  those  provinces,  took  proper  guides,  and 
a  suitable  train  of  attendants,  and  passing  over 
Jordan  and  through  Syria  Sobal,  he  went  through 
that  vast  desert  to  the  Red  sea,  (the  historian  evi- 
dently means  the  Western  gulf  of  that  sea,)  and 
entering"  into  Hclim,  a  most  ancient  city,  where 
the  Israelites  found  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palm- 
trees,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  so  terri- 
fied by  the  coming  of  Baldwin  that  they  imme- 
diately betook  themselves  to  the  vessels  they  had  in 
the  adjoining  sea.    The  king  having  made  his  ob- 
servations, returned  the   way  he  came  thither, 
g-oing-  to  Mount  Royal,  which  he  had  built  a  little 
before,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem.* 

Though  no  mention  is  made  of  views  to  com- 
merce in  the  making*  these  settlements  in  the  third 
Arabia,  and  though  those  princes  were  much  more 
of  a  martial  turn,  than  attentive  to  trade,  yet  they 
highly  valued  the  productions  of  India  and  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  when  they  happened  on  them  amon^  the 
spoils  of  the  Egyptian  camps,  with  which  people 
we  find  they  often  fought,  and  therefore  could  not 
but  be  well  pleased  with  the  facilitating  the  convey- 
ance of  those  commodities  into  their  kingdom, 
from  the  Elanitic  ^ulf  of  the  Red  sea,  whose  na- 
vigation was  much  easier  than  on  the  Western, 
up  to  Suez  ;  and  saved  the  crossing  the  desert 

*  P.  815. 
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from  the  port  of  Aideb  to  the  Nile,  and  from  Alex- 
andria cross  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Gaza, 
if  they  disembarked  those  precious  commodities 
on  the  coast  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  sent  them  from 
Alexandria  by  land. 

Accordingly  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Revolt  of  Ali  Bey  has  taken  notice  of  the  much 
greater  facility  of  conveying  things  by  the  East- 
ern gulf  than  by  Suez,  recommending  to  our  East- 
India  Company  to  send  their  dispatches  by  way  of 
Cyprus  to  Gaza,  from  whence  they  might  be  sent 
in  eight  days  by  a  camel,  and  in  four  by  a  dro- 
medary, to  Raithu,  which  hes  on  that  Eastern  gulf, 
according  to  his  map,  from  whence  their  letters 
could  be  forwarded  to  Mocha  much  sooner  than 
they  can  from  Suez.* 

OBSERVATION  LIX. 

ToxQers  used  for  People  to  fly  to,  in  Times  of  In- 
surrection or  Danger. 

But  besides  fortified  towns  and  cities,  we  find 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Croisades  they  were  wont  to 
have  towers,  for  the  people  of  open  towns  to  fly 
to  in  time  of  danger. 

Thus  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  when  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  was  collected  together  to 
the  siege  of  Tyre,  the  people  of  Ascalon  suddenly 
invaded  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  William  of 
Tyre  tells  us,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  greatest 


*  Rev.  of  Ali  Bey,  p.  203,  204. 
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part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  called  Mahome- 
ria,  five  or  six  miles  from  Jerusalem :  but  the  old 
men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  by  betaking 
themselves  to  a  tower,  escaped.* 

Towers  of  this  sort  seem  to  have  been  used  very 
anciently.  Judges  ix.  51.,  gives  us  a  story  exactly 
like  the  Archbishop's ;  and  the  mention  of  them  in 
the  Old  Testament  history  shews  the  dangerous- 
ness  of  those  times. f 

There  were  anciently  towers  also  in  their  vine- 
yards ;  Isa.  V.  2.,  and  Matt.  xxi.  SS.,  are  proofs 
of  it :  and  it  should  seem  in  their  gardens.  Cant, 
vii.  4.  They  have  also  retained  these  towers  in 
the  East.  So  Marcus  Sanutus  tells  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Ptolemais  beat  down  the  towers  of 
their  gardens  to  the  ground,  and  removed  the 

*  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  840. 

+  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  cannot  admit  that  it  was  only 
a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  that  was  thrown  on  the  head  of  Abime- 
lech,  and  occasioned  his  death ;  he  supposes  it  was  one  of  the 
two  mill-stones  which  were  thrown  down  whole  and  entire  by 
the  woman.  This  arose  doubtless  from  his  obserting  the  small- 
ness  of  the  stones  used  in  their  hand-mills ;  and  that  it  was  not 
60  natural  to  suppose  the  pieces  of  a  broken  mill-stone  should 
be  at  hand  on  this  occasion  as  a  whole  one.  The  error  of  our 
translation,  if  it  be  one,  is  not  so  evident  to  me  as  to  this  wri- 
ter. I  cannot,  however,  but  observe  here,  that  Sir  John's 
way  of  rendering  the  words  seems  to  be  very  much  favoured  by 
Job.  xli.  24.,  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  stone;  yea,  as  hard  as  a 
piece  of  the  nether  mill-stone.  They  might  very  well  think  it  right 
to  place  the  hardest  mill -stone  below; — but  is  a  piece  harder 
than  a  stone  that  is  whole  ?  A  mill  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
stone ;  and  I  should  think  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  words 
there  are  to  be  understood  of  the  lower  piece,  not  of  a  fragment 
of  that  lower  piece.  1 
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stones  of  theni^  together  with  those  of  their  bury- 
ing-place^  upon  the  approach  of  the  Tartars  in 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty.*  Sandys 
also  speaks  of  numbers  of  them  in  the  country  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  ;f  and  Maundrell 
mentions  the  same  sort  of  edifices,  in  his  more  mo- 
dern account  of  the  gardens  of  Damascus.^  which 
confirms  the  account  William  of  Tyre  gives  us  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Levant  in  the  twelfth  century .§ 

To  a  tower  of  this  last  kind,  it  is  to  be  ima- 
gined, our  Lord  refers  in  Luke  xiv.  28. :  for  I  can 
hardly  think,  with  some  commentators,  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  slight  and  unexpensive  buildings  in 
a  vineyard,  which  indeed  are  sometimes  so  slight  as 
to  consist  only  of  four  poles  with  a  floor  on  the 
top  of  them,  to  which  they  ascend  by  a  ladder  ;|| 
but  rather  of  those  elegant  turrets  erected  in  gar- 
dens, where  the  Eastern  people  of  fortune  spend 
some  considerable  part  of  their  time. 

These  towers  are  not  designed  for  strength,  but 
pomp,  and  perhaps  convenience  and  pleasure.  Nor 
do  those  other  towers,  designed  for  safety  in  times  of 
danger,  seem  to  have  been  very  strong,  but  rather 
intended  for  a  short  defence  in  those  unquiet  times, 
when  enemies  were  wont  to  make  sudden  irrup- 
tions into  that  country,  and  as  suddenly  retreat : 
for  when  Saladine  could  not  force  the  city  of  Bery- 

*  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Tome  II.  p.  221. 

+  P.  137.  +  P.  122. 

§  Erant  praeterea  intra  ipsa  pomeriorum  septa,  domus  eminent 
tes  <Sr  excelsce,  quas  viris  pugnaturis  commuuierant,  &c,  Gesta 
Dei,  &c.  p.  911. 

II  See  Pococke,  Vol.  II.  p.  137. 
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tus,  but  thought  fit  to  draw  off,  he  nevertheless 
could,  and  did,  demolish  all  the  towers  of  the  ad- 
jacent villages.*  So  Baldwin  II.  of  Jerusalem,+ 
returning  victorious  from  fighting  with  the  king  of 
Damascus,  forced  a  tower  in  his  way  home,  in 
which  were  ninety-six  of  his  enemies  ;  and  under- 
mined another,  in  which  were  twenty,  who  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up  without  any  farther  difficulty, 
upon  which  he  entirely  demolished  it.  j  Gideon  in 
like  maiHier  seems  without  much  difficulty  to  have 
demolished  the  tower  of  Penuel,  Judges  viii.  9,  17. 

OBSERVATION  LX. 

Farther  Information  concerning  the  Use  of  these 
Towers. 

William  of  Tyre  describes  a  country  not  far 
from  the  Euphrates,  as  inhabited  by  Syrian  and 
Arminian  Christians,  who  fed  great  flocks  and 
herds  there,  but  were  in  subjection  to  the  Turks-, 
who^  though  few  in  number,  yet  living  in  strong 
places  among  them,  kept  them  under,  and  received 
tribute  from  these  poor  peasants  who  inhabited  the 
villages,  and  employed  themselves  in  country  busi- 
ness.§ 

*  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  130.  +  P.  844. 

J  William  of  Tyre  mentions  another  tower  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aleppo,  built  of  unburnt  brick,  but  fled  to  for  refuge, 
which,  being  undermined,  fell  upon  the  prince  that  was  endea- 
vouring to  take  it,  and  vi'ell-nigh  crushed  him  to  death.  Gesta 
Dei,  p.  853. 

§  P.  950. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  this  may  not  give  us  a 
truer  view  of  the  design  of  those  towers  that 
Uzziah  built  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10.,  than  commentators  have  done,*  who 
have  supposed  they  were  conveniences  made  for 
sheltering  the  shepherds  from  bad  weather,  or  to 
defend  them  from  the  incursions  of  enemies  ;  for 
they  might  rather  be  designed  to  keep  the  nations 
that  pastured  there  in  awe — to  prevent  their  dis- 
puting with  his  servants  about  wells,f  and  also  to 
induce  them  quietly  to  pay  that  tribute  to  which 
the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  seem  to  refer. 


OBSERVATION  LXI. 
Mountains  also  resorted  to,  as  Places  of  Refuge. 

People  too  retired  to  the  mountains  anciently 
when  defeated  in  war  :  they  do  so  still. 

Dr.  Shaw  indeed  seems  to  suppose,  that  there 
was  no  greater  safety  in  the  hills  than  in  the  plains 
of  this  country  ;  that  there  were  few  or  no  places 
of  difficult  access;  and  that  both  of  them  lay 
equally  exposed  to  the  insults  and  outrages  of  an 
enemy,  p.  340.  But  in  this  point  this  ingenious 
writer  seems  to  be  mistaken  :  since,  as  we  find  that 
those  that  remained  of  the  armies  of  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled  to  the  mountains,  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  10,;  so  d'Arvieux 

*  See  Patrick  upon  the  place. 

f  Sep  Gen.  xxi.  25^  and  ch.  xxvi.  20,  21. 
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tells  us,  that  the  rebel  peasants  of  the  Holy  Land, 
who  were  defeated  while  he  was  in  that  country  by 
the  Arabs,  in  the  plain  of  Gonin,  fled  towards  the 
mountains,  whither  the  Arabs  could  not  pursue 
them  at  that  time.* 

So,  in  hke  manner,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  tells 
us,  that  Baldwin  IV.  of  the  Croisade  kings  of  Je- 
rusalem, ravaging  a  place  called  The  Valley  of  Ba- 
car,  a  country  remarkably  fruitful,  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  mountains,  whither  our  troops  could  not 
easily  follow  them.f 

This  flying  to  hills  and  mountains  for  safety  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture. 

OBSERVATION  LXII. 
JsTiture  of  the  Encampments  used  in  the  East, 

In  the  Croisade  wars,  their  encampments  seem 
often  to  have  been  much  less  strong  than  in  mo- 
dern times  ;  and  we  may  believe  that  of  Saul,  when 
he  pursued  after  David,  was  still  less  guarded. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  then,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  by^D  mdgal,  signifies  a  ditch  and  bank  thrown 
up,  I  Sam.  xxvi.  5.,  as  one  would  suppose  our 
translators  apprehended,  from  their  using  the  word 
trench;  for  it  appears  from  the  story,  that  they 
took  no  precautions  against  David.    Nor  does  it 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  78,  79. 

+  Ad  quos  non  erat  facile  iter  nostris  pervium.  Gesta  Dei, 
p.  1003. 
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seem  to  mean  a  ring  of  carriages,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed in  the  margin,  and  as  Buxtorf  interprets 
the  wordj*  for  most  probably  the  passing  of  car- 
riages was  impracticable  in  that  mountainous  coun- 
try. It  seems  simply  then  to  mean  the  round  these 
troops  formed^  in  the  midst  of  which^  as  in  the 
place  of  honour,  Saul  slept. 

The  view  d*Arvieux  gives  us  of  a  modern  Arab 
camp  agrees  perfectly  well  with  this  account  of 
Saul  ;  only  supposing,  that  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tion they  carried  no  tents  with  them  ;  for,  he  tells 
us,  an  Arab  camp  is  always  round  when  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  ground  will  permit,  the  prince  being 
in  the  middle,  and  the  Arabs  about  him,  but  so  as 
to  leave  a  respectful  distance  between  them.f  Add 
to  this^  that  their  lances  are  fixed  near  them  in 
the  ground  all  the  day  long,  ready  for  action. 

When  David  is  represented  as  sometimes  secret- 
ing himself  in  the  night,  when  he  was  with  his  ar- 
mies^ instead  of  lodging  with  the  people,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  8,  9.,  it  is  to  be  supposed  to  refer  to  his  not 
lodging  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  which  was  the 
proper  place  for  a  king,  the  better  to  avoid  any  sur- 
prise from  enemies. 

*  Vide  Buxtorfii  Epit.  Rad.  Heb. 

f  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  173,  174.  +  P.  169. 
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OBSERVATION  LXIII. 
Curious  Eetnarks  on  Habakkuk  i.  8. 

The  Bishop  of  Waterford  has  observed,  in  his 
notes  on  Hab.  i.  8.,  that  an  ingenious  author, 
whom  he  cites/*  supposes  that  the  clause,  their 
horsemen  shall  spread  themselves/'  is  a  faulty  addi- 
tion to  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  as  the  Syriac 
translation  omits  the  word  spread  themselves  ;  and 
the  Septuagint,  he  says,  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  But  nothing  is  more  easy  to  be  conceived, 
if  we  consider  the  Chaldean  army  as  rather  en- 
gaged in  pillaging  and  destroying  the  country, 
after  the  manner  of  the  modern  Tartars,  than 
deciding  their  dispute  with  Judea,  by  set  and  re- 
gular battles. 

Habakkuk  says,  Their  horses  also  are  swifter 
than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than  the 
evening  wolves  :  and  their  horsemen  shall  spread 
themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall  come  from 
far ;  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to 
eat. 

With  this  account,  particularly  the  spreading 
themselves,  I  would  compare  the  Baron  de  Tott's 
description  of  the  m^anner  in  which  an  army  of 
modern  Tartars,  in  which  he  was  present,  con- 
ducted themselves ;  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : 


*  Mr.  Green, 
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"  These  particulars  informed  the  cham*  and 
the  generals  what  their  real  position  was  :  and  it 
was  decided,  that  a  third  of  the  army^  composed 
of  volunteers,  commanded  by  a  sultan  and  se- 
veral mirzas,  should  pass  the  river,  at  midnight, 
divide  into  several  columns,  subdivide  successively, 
and  thus  overspread  New  Servia,  burn  the  vil- 
lages, corn,  and  fodder,  and  carry  off  the  inhabit- 
ants and  cattle,  &c.f 

The  rest  of  the  army,  in  order  to  follow  the 
plan  concerted,  marched  until  it  came  to  the  beaten 
track,  in  the  snow,  made  by  the  detachment.  This 
we  followed  until  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  it 
divided  into  seven  branches,  to  the  left  of  which 
we  constantly  kept,  observing  never  to  mingle, 
or  confuse  ourselves,  with  any  of  the  subdivisions, 
which  we  successively  found,  and  some  of  which 
were  only  small  paths,  traced  by  one  or  two  horse- 
men, &C.J 

"  Flocks  were  found,  frozen  to  death,  on  the 
plain  :  and  twenty  columns  of  smoke,  already  ris- 
ing in  the  horizon,  completed  the  horrors  of  the 
scene,  and  announced  the  fires  which  laid  waste 
New  Servia,  &c.§ 

The  care,  the  patience,  the  extreme  activity, 
with  which  the  Tartars  preserve  their  booty,  are 
scarcely  credible.  Five  or  six  slaves  of  all  ages, 
sixty  sheep,  and  twenty  oxen,  seem  not  to  embar- 


*  The  prince  to  whom  the  Tartars  iu  Crimea  are  subject. 

f  Memoirs  of  de  Tott,  Part  ii.  p.  171,  179. 

i  P.  174.  §  P.  175,  176. 
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rass  the  man  by  whom  they  have  been  captured. 
The  children,  with  their  heads  out  of  a  bag,  at  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  a  young  girl  sitting  before 
him  sustained  by  his  left  arm,  the  mother  behind, 
the  father  on  a  led  horse,  the  son  on  another,  the 
sheep  and  oxen  before,  all  are  watched,  all  ma- 
naged, nothing  escapes  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
conductor.  .He  assembles,  directs,  provides  sub- 
sistence ;  walks  himself  to  give  ease  to  his  slaves  ; 
nothing  seems  painful  to  him  ;  and  the  picture 
would  be  truly  interesting,  if  avarice,  and  the  most 
cruel  injustice,  did  not  furnish  the  subject,  &c.* 

All  researches  after  the  inhabitants  of  Ad- 
jemka  were  useless,  until  the  second  day,  when, 
at  the  moment  of  departure,  the  ricks  of  corn  and 
forage,  which  concealed  the  poor  people,  were  set 
on  fire.  Then  it  was  that  they  came  and  cast 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  enemies  to  es- 
cape the  flames,  which  devoured  their  harvests 
and  their  homes.  The  order  to  burn  Adjemka  was 
executed  so  suddenly,  and  the  blaze  caught  the 
thatched  houses  with  so  much  violence  and  ra- 
pidity, that  we  ourselves,  at  leaving  it,  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  flames.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  loaded  with  ashes ;  and  the  vapour  of 
melted  snow,  which,  after  having  darkened  the 
sun  for  a  time,  united  and  formed  a  grey  snow, 
that  crackled  between  our  teeth. 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  which  by  being, 
in  like  manner,  burnt,  produced  the  like  effect. 


*  P.  183,  184. 
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sent  forth  their  clduds  of  ashes_,  twenty  leagues 
into  Poland^  where  our  arrival  only  could  explain 
the  phaenomenon."* 

1  do  not  know  that  the  Septuagint  interpreters 
found  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  which  signifies  spreading 
themselves,  though  they  have  not  used  a  word  in 
their  version  of  a  very  determinate  sense.  But  Mr. 
Green  certainly  was  embarrassed ;  which^  I  be- 
lieve^ few  of  my  readers  will  be^  after  having  read 
the  extracts  given  above  from  the.  memoir  of  the 
Baron  de  Tott.  They  will  also  serve  to  illustrate 
other  parts  of  the  description  the  Prophet  gives  of 
the  Clialdean  army^  and  the  just  cause  the  Prophet 
had  for  lamentation  and  apprehension,  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Chaldeans  and  of  the  Tartars  mani- 
festly bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  each  others 
— /  will  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  hitter 
and  hasty  (or  swift)  nation,  which  shall  march 
through  the  breadth  of  the  land,  ch.  i.  6 — They 
are  terrible  and  dreadful,  ver..  7 — Their  faces 
shall  sup  up  (or  consume)  as  the  East  wind, 
and  they  shall  gather  the  captivity  (or  captives) 
as  the  sand,  ver.  9— When  I  heard,  (of  their 
coming)  my  belly  trembled  ;  my  lips  quivered  at 
the  voice,  ^c. — Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the 
labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields 
shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off* 
from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  he  no  herd  in  the 
stalls  (expressing  a  devastation  like  what  might  be 


VOL.  Ill, 


*  P.  183,  184. 
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expected  from  an  incursion  of  Tartars  :)  yet  wilt 
I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ch.  iii.  16,  17,  18. 

OBSERVATION  LXIV. 

Of  the  ancient  Division  of  Companies  into  ten 
Men  each. 

Ip  we  are  to  explain  the  Sacred  Jewish  history 
by  modern  Eastern  managements,  and  by  those  of 
other  nations  in  ancient  times,  we  may  suppose 
the  appointment  of  every  tenth  man  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel,  when  gathered  together  to 
punish  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  Judge* 
XX.  10.,  was  not  so  much  to  collect  food  for  the 
use  of  their  companions  in  that  expedition  ;  as  to 
dress  it,  to  serve  it  up,  and  to  wait  upon  them  in 
eating  it. 

In  the  present  Barbary  camps,  which  march 
about  their  territories  every  year,  we  find,  by 
Pitts,*  twenty  men  are  appointed  to  each  tent : 
two  of  them  officers  of  different  ranks,  sixteen 
common  soldiers,  one  a  cook,  and  another  a  stew- 
iard,  who  looks  after  the  provisions.  Here  every 
tenth  man  is  concerned  in  the  management  of 
their  provisions  :  half  as  store-keepers ;  the  other 
half  as  cooks. 

Among  the  Greeks,  according  to  Homer,f  they 
seem  to  have  divided  their  troops  into  companies 
of  ten  each,  one  of  whom  waited  upon  the  rest 


*  P.  28;  29. 


+  II,  ii,  T.  126,  &c. 
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when  they  took  their  repast^  under  the  name  of 
the  oivo^oog,  which  I  think  is  usually  translated 
cupbearer:  but  perhaps  the  person  that  was  so 
characterised,  not  only  gave  them  their  wine,  when 
they  took  their  repasts,  but  had  the  care  of  their 
provisions,  set  out  their  tables,  and  perhaps  had  the 
principal  share  in  cooking  their  food. 

For  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why 
Agamemnon  should  think  of  dividing  the  Greeks 
into  companies  of  tens,  if  they  had  not  been  wont 
to  divide  them  ten  to  a  tent  ai'd  mess,  of  which 
one  ministered  to  the  rest,  when,  comparing  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Troy  ana  the  Greeks 
together,  he  observed,  that  the  Trojans  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  cupbearers  to  the 
Greek  companies,  of  ten  each. 

It  was,  probably,  for  the  same  reason,  that  Israel 
are  supposed  to  be  divided  into  companies,  and 
that  one  of  each  company  was  to  take  care  to  pro- 
vide victuals  for  the  rest — not,  it  may  be,  as  our 
translators  seem  to  have  imagined,  by  fetching 
provisions  from  their  distant  towns ;  but  dressing 
that  part  of  their  food  that  wanted  dressing,  setting 
out  their  repasts  in  due  order,  giving  them  drink 
when  requisite,  and  performing  all  the  offices  of 
the  Grecian  oivo^ooi,  or  cupbearers. 

Among  the  people  of  Barbary,  the  care  of  their 
provisions  is  divided  between  stewards  and  cooks ; 
among  the  old  Jews  and  Greeks,  one  set  of  people 
discharged  the  functions  of  both  offices. 

So  the  word  rvpb  lakachath,  translated  in  our 
version  to  fetch,  (to  fetch  victuals  for  the  people) 
is  used  for  preparing  food,  3  Sam.  xiii.  8. ;  §i.nd 
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for  taking  provisions  when  dressed,  in  order  to  set 
out  a  repast  in  a  proper  ilianner.  Gen.  xviii.  8. ; 
and  doubtless  in  other  places. 

Such  an  explanation  agrees  best  with  their  ex- 
pectation of  speedily  accomplishing  their  under- 
taking against  Benjamin  ;  whereas  the  sending 
honie^  by  each  company^  for  provisions^  would  have 
been  a  work  of  some  time.  Nor  were  the  Israelites 
wont  to  assemble  together^  on  public  occasions^ 
without  taking  provisions^  since  they  were  wont  to 
do  so  when  two  or  three  only  travelled  together^  as 
appears  by  the  account  of  the  Levite's  journey,* 
which  unhappily  proved  the  occasion  of  this  dread- 
ful slaughter  of  the  Benjamites. 
'  How  odd,  after  this,  the  expression  of  Bishop 
Patrick  must  appear,  who  supposes  the  tenth  part 
of  the  army  was  to  forage  for  the  rest,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  an  enemy's  country. f 

OBSERVATION  LXV. 

A  remarkable  Illustration  of  Gideon's  Defeat  of 
the  Midianites, 

A  MODERN  piece  of  Arab  history  very  much  il- 
lustrates the  defeat  of  the  Midianites  by  Gideon, 

*  Judges  xix.  19. 

+  Bishop  Patrick's  thought  is,  I  am  satisfied,  in  the  maiuj 
perfectly  correct,  and  is  sufficiently  supported  by  the  original 
words,  for  CDi;^  nnph  lakachath  tsedah  laam,  signifies,  lite- 
rally, to  take  prey  for  the  people.  But  it  probably  means  here 
such  prey  as  was  taken  not  in  9,  foraging  party^  but  in  hmtmg, 
Edit.  -  1 
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and  at  the  same  time  points  out  wherein  the  extra- 
ordinary interposition  of  God  appeared. 

The  Arab  story  is  to  be  met  with  in  Niebuhr's 
history  of  Arabia,  and  relates  to  a  contest  be- 
tween two  chiefs  for  the  Imamship  (or  sovereignty) 
of  Oman,  a  considerable  province  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  that  country.  The  substance  of  it 
is,*  that  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Achmed, 
finding-  himself  at  first  too  weak  to  venture  a 
battle,  threw  himself,  with  a  few  soldiers,  into  a 
.  little  fortress,  built  on  a  mountain,  where  he  had 
deposited  his  treasures.  Bel  Arrab,  (his  rival,)  at 
the  head  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  invested  the 
place,  and  would  have  forced  the  new  Imam  to 
surrender,  had  he  not  quitted  the  fortress,  with 
two  of  his  domestics,  all  three  disguised  like  poor 
Arabs,  who  were  looking  out  for  grass  for  their 
camels.  Achmed  withdrew  to  a  town  a  good  day's 
journey  from  the  besieged  fortress,  where  he  was 
much  beloved ;  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gathering 
together  some  hundreds  of  men,  with  whom  he 
marched  against  his  enemy..  Bel  Arrab  had  placed 
his  camp  between  some  high  mountains  near  to 
the  above  mentioned  fortress.  Achmed  ordered  a 
coloured  string  to  be  tied  round  the  heads  of  his 
soldiers,  that  they  might  be  distinguished  from 
their  enemies.  He  then  sent  several  small  de- 
tachments to  seize  the  passes  of  those  mountains. 
He  gave  each  detachment  an  Arab  trumpet  to 
sound  ap  alarm  on  all  sides,  as  soon  as  the  principal 
party  should  give  the  signal.     Measures  being 

*  P.  263. 
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thus  laid,  the  Imam's  son  gave  the  signal  at  day- 
break, and  the  trumpets  sounded  on  every  side. 
The  whole  army  of  Bel  Arrab  being  thrown  into 
a  panic  at  finding  all  the  passes  guarded,  and  judg- 
ing the  number  of  the  enemy  to  be  proportionate 
to  the  noise  that  was  made,  was  routed.  Bel 
Arrab  himself  marched  with  a  party  to  the  place 
where  the  son  of  the  new  Imam  was  keeping 
guard  ;  he  knew  Bel  Arrab,  fell  upon  him,  killed 
him  ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Arabs, 
cut  off  his  head,  which  he  carried  in  triumph  to 
his  father.* 

The  very  learned  Michaelis,  in  an  extract  he 
made  from  this  description,  which  he  published  in 
his  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  and  which  extract  is 
placfed  at  the  end  of  that  edition  of  this  work  of 
Niebuhr,  which  is  in  my  possession,  takes  notice 
of  this  story  in  the  following  way:  P,  304> 
mention  is  made  of  a  stratagem,  entirely  like 
Gideon's,  Judges  vii.,  and  which  appeared  incre- 
dible to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  our  method 
of  making  war,  because  not  practicable  in  oui* 
times/'f 

There  is  a  likeness  undoubtedly,  and  such  as 
very  itiuch  illustrates  the  affair  of  Gideon  :  but  the 
stories  are  not  perfectly  similar  ;  nor  should  they  be 
so  represented,  as  the  one  is  supposed  to  bear  the 
marks  of  a  dependence  oh  an  immediate  Divine  in- 
terposition, the  other  only  considered  as  a  strata* 
gem  that  hiight  probably  be  successful,  and  turned 
out  m. 


See  1  Sam.  xvii.  57. 


+  P.  36. 
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The  taking  notice  of  each  with  some  distinct- 
ness may  not  be  improper. 

The  array  of  Midian,  as  well  as  that  of  Bel 
Arrab,  seems  to  have  been  encamped  in  some 
valley,  or  open  place,  surrounded  with  mountains 
dangerous  to  pass  ;  while  Gideon  and  his  people 
were  placed  in  an  adjoining  mountain,  difficult  of 
access,  for  the  sake  of  security.  The  sacred  text 
expressly  tells  us,  that  the  host  of  Midian  was 
beneath  Gideon  in  the  valley.  Judges  vii.  8.  The 
12th  verse  also  mentions  their  lying  in  vast  multi- 
tudes in  a  valley.  This  Arab  story  leads  us  to  ap- 
prehend it  was  a  place  encompassed  with  lofty 
hills,  difficult  to  get  over  ;  and  the  passages  into 
the  plains,  in  both  cases,  few  and  narrow.  No- 
thing can  be  more  probable  than  this  supposition. 
The  term  valley  supposes  hills  on  each  side,  by 
which  circumstance  it  is  distinguished  from  that 
part  of  a  flat  open  country  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  mountains.  The  descriptions  of 
Judea  answer  this  account — a  great  part  of  it  very 
mountainous,  with  large  vallies  among  them  with 
narrow  passes.  The  placing  Gideon's  people  round 
about  tht  camp,  ver.  21,  means  placing  them  in  all 
the  passes. 

The  seizing  the  passes,  and  making  use  of  an 
artifice  to  make  the  enemy  believe  they  were  more 
numerous  than  in  truth  they  were,  were  like  cir* 
cumstances  in  both  cases  :  as  was  the  making  an 
extraordinary  noise  with  trumpets.  Gideon's  trum-" 
pets,  and  those  used  by  this  Arab,  might  very  pos- 
sibly be  exactly  the  same ;  but  the  number  of  those 
of  the  Jewish  judge  was  by  far  the  greatest, 
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But  there  was  an  essential  difference  between  the 
two  stories  with  regard  to  the  being  armed.  The 
Iman's  people  kept  the  passes  ;  and,  being  armed, 
were  enabled  to  kill  those  that  attempted  to  escape, 
till  the  leader  of  their  enemies  was  killed,  or  his 
forces  reduced  to  such  a  number  as  not  to  be  for- 
midable:  but  Gideon's  people  were  unarmed  at 
the  time  of  the  alarm,  or  at  least  incapable  of 
using  any  arms,  one  hand  being  employed  in 
holding  a  trumpet,  the  other  a  torch.  There  must 
then  have  been,  in  that  case,  an  entire  dependence 
on  their  destroying  one  another,  in  the  confusion 
and  terror  of  this  sudden  nocturnal  alarm.  They 
were  not  disappointed  :  a  Divine  agency  made  the 
scheme  effectual.  But  had  the  kings  of  Midian^ 
like  Bel  Arrab,  made  up  to  one  of  the  parties  that 
keep  guard  at  the  passes,  nothing  there  could 
effectually  have  prevented  their  escape,  and  the 
cutting  off  those  that  stood  with  their  trumpets 
and  lights  in  those  narrow  defiles. 

One  party's  taking  another  party  belonging  to  the 
same  army  for  enemies,  and  by  that  means  occasion- 
ing a  fatal  overthrow,  has  happened  too  often  to  ren- 
der the  account  at  all  incredible,  upon  the  foot  of  a 
mere  natural  event.  The  supposing  an  extraor- 
dinary Divine  agency  cannot  make  it  less  so. 

How  many  were  destroyed  when  thus  fatally  in- 
closed does  not  appear.  About  15^000,  out  of 
120,000,  were  collected  together  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  Judges  viii.  10.  11 ;  but  many  of  those  that 
were  slain,  were  killed  in  their  flight,  and  at  the  ford 
over  Jordan,  before  they  could  reach  that  place  of 
supposed  security.    What  way  they  escaped,  whe- 
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Iher  by  clambering  over  the  rugged  hills^  by  a  way 
they  would  not  have  ventured  upon  had  they  not 
been  so  terrified^  but  which  they  knew  pointed 
towards  Jordan,  or  how  else,  we  are  not  told  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  that  circumstance  either  that  is 
beyond  behef. 

There  is  then  a  grefit  resemblance  between  the 
Arab  and  the  sacred  story  ;  but  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Gottingen  professor*  has  been  rather 
too  hasty,  when  he  asserts  that  they  are  wholb/ 
alike,  f 

OBSERVATION  LXVI. 

Curious  Illustration  of  3  Kings  vii.  13. 

The  suspicion  the  sacred  historian  ascribes  to 
^Joram,  2  Kings  vii.  12.,  that  the  Syrians  had  left 
their  camp,  when  they  besieged  Samaria,  well 
stored  with  provisions  in  order  to  entice  the  fa- 
mished Israelites  to  quit  that  strong  hold,  that  the 
Syrians  might  by  this  stratagem  get  them  into 
their  power,  appears  natural  enough  in  itself;  but 
its  probability  is  pleasingly  illustrated  by  what 
lately  happened  in  that  very  country,  and  not  far 
from  Samaria.  The  reciting  it  indeed  explains  no 
difficulty ;  but  as  I  imagine  it  may  give  many 
readers  a  very  sensible  pleasure,  I  will,  without 
making  any  scruple  about  it,  set  down  the  relation 

*  Michaelis. 

t  Totalement  is  the  word  that  is  used  in  this  extract. 
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that  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of  Ali  Bey  gives  of 

the  transaction. 

Having  given  some  account  of  Ali's  connections 
with  an  eminent  Arab  sheikh  named  Daher,  who 
resided  in  St.  John  d'Acre,  and  governed  the  ad- 
joining country^  and  appears  to  have  been  united 
with  Ali  Bey^  in  the  design  of  setting  their  respec- 
tive countries  free  from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  against 
which  Arab  prince,  therefore,  the  pasha  of  Da- 
mascus marched,  in  order  to  defeat  the  design, 
this  author  tells  the  following  story  : 

The  pasha  of  SI. am*  found  himself  much  ha- 
rassed in  his  march  by  Sheikh  Ali,  the  second  son 
of  Daher ;  and  when  he  got  near  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias, he  found  Sheikh  Daher  encamped  there. 
When  the  sheikh  beheld  the  enemy  near  enough, 
he  deferred  an  engagement  till  the  next  morning  ; 
and,  during  the  night,  divided  his  army  into  three 
bodies,  one  of  3000  to  the  East,  upon  the  hills  of 
Gadara,  under  the  command  of  Sheikh  Sleby ;  a 
second  of  3000  men  also,  on  the  West  towards 
Mount  Libanus,  commanded  by  Sheikh  Crime,  his 
son-in-law.  The  third,  or  main  body,  under  him- 
*elf,  crossed  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  South, 
towards  Galilee,  leaving  the  camp  with  great  fires> 
all  sorts  of  provision,  and  a  large  quantity  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  giving  strict  orders  not  to  hinder 
the  enemy  from  taking  possession  of  the  camp,  but 
to  come  down  and  attack  them  just  before  dawn  of 
day. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  pasha  of  Shara 
^  He  means  Damascus^  or  Syria. 
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thought  to  surprise  Sheikh  Daher,  and  marched  in 
silence  to  the  camp^  which^  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, he  found  entirely  abandoned,  and  thought 
the  Sheikh  had  fled  with  so  much  precipitation, 
that  he  could  not  carry  off  the  baggage  and  stores. 
The  pasha  thought  proper  to  stop  in  the  camp 
to  refresh  his  soldiers.  They  soon  fell  to  plun- 
der, and  drank  so  freely  of  the  liquors,  that,  over- 
come with  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  march,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  spirits,  they  were  not  long  ere  they 
were  in  a  sound  sleep.  At  that  time  Sheikh  Sleby 
and  Sheikh  Crime,  who  were  watching  the  enemy, 
came  silently  to  the  camp  ;  and  Sheikh  Daher, 
having  repassed  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  meeting  them^ 
they  all  rushed  into  the  camp,  and  fell  on  the  con- 
fused and  sleeping  enemy,  8000  of  whom  they 
slew  on  the  spot ;  and  the  pasha,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  fled,  with  much  difficulty, 
to  Sham,  leaving  all  their  baggage  behind."*  To 
this  should  be  added,  that  the  pasha  had  25,000 
men,  and  that  Daher's  scarcely  exceeded  9000. 

The  camp  of  the  ancient  Syrians  was  left  in 
much  the  same  situation  with  Daher's,  and  Joram 
was  afraid  of  the  same  fatal  design :  only  we  read 
of  fires  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  of  their 
beasts  of  burden  being  left  tied  behind  them.  The 
small  quantity  of  Arab  luggage,  commonly  made 
use  of  by  that  alert  nation,  might  well  occasion  no 
suspicion  in  the  Turkish  Pasha,  as  to  the  want  of 
the  last  of  these  two  circumstances  ;  the  difference 
as  to  the  fires  might  arise  from  the  different  season 


*  P.  99,  100;  101. 
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of  the  year.  No  doubt,  but  that  Daher  gave  all 
the  probabihty  he  could  to  the  artifice  he  made  use 
of,  and  which  succeeded  so  well. 

OBSERVATION  LXVII. 

Curious  Illustration  of  Joel  iii.  3. 

Morgan,  in  his  History  of  Algiers,  gives  us  such 
an  account  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  against  that  city,  so  far 
resembling  a  passage  of  the  Prophet  Joel,  as  to  in- 
duce me  to  transcribe  it  into  these  papers. 

That  author  tells  us,  that,  besides  vast  multitudes 
that  were  butchered  by  the  Moors  and  the  Arabs, 
a  great  number  were  made  captives,  mostly  by  the 
Turks  and  citizens  of  Algiers ;  and  some  of  them, 
in  order  to  turn  this  misfortune  into  a  most  bitter 
taunting  and  contemptuous  jest,  parted  with  their 
new-made  slaves  for  an  onion  apiece.  "  Often 
have  I  heard,"  says  he^  Turks  and  Africans  up- 
braiding Europeans  with  this  disaster,  saying, 
scornfully,  to  such  as  have  seemed  to  hold  their 
heads  somewhat  loftily,  What !  have  you  forgot 
the  time,  when  a  Christian,  at  Algiers,  was  scarce 
worth  an  onion  ?"* 

The  treatment  of  the  Jewish  people  by  the 
heathen  nations,  which  the  Prophet  Joel  has  de- 
scribed, was,  in  like  manner,  contemptuous  and 
bitterly  sarcastic^  They  have  cast  lots  for  my  peoplej 


*  P.  305. 
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and  have  given  a  hoy  for  an  harlot,  and  sold  a 
girl  for  wine,  that  they  might  drink,  Joel  iii.  3. 

They  that  know  the  large  sums  that  are  wont 
to  be  paid,  in  the  East,  for  young  slaves  of  either 
sex,  must  be  sensible,  that  the  Prophet  designs, 
in  these  words,  to  point  out  the  extreme  contempt 
in  which  these  heathen  nations  held  the  Jewish 
people. 

OBSERVATION  LXVIII. 

Stopping  up  the  Wells  an  Act  of  Hostility  in  the 

Bast. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
account  that  is  given,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  of 
the  filling  up  the  wells  Abraham  had  dug,  and 
which  Isaac  was  obliged  to  open  again:*  but  it 
may  seem  extraordinary  to  us,  that  men  should 
be  disposed  to  do  mischief  of  this  kind;  it  may 
therefore  be  amusing  just  to  observe,  that  the  same 
mode  of  taking  vengeance  on  those  that  were  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  or  whom  they  would  prevent 
from  coming  among  them,  has  been  put  in  practice 
many  ages  since. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  account  of  Arabia,  tells  us,  in 
one  place,f  that  the  Turkish  emperors  pretend 
to  a  right  to  that  part  of  Arabia,  that  lies  be- 
tween Mecca  and  the  countries  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  but  that  their  power  amounts  to  very  little. 


♦  Gen.  xxYi.  15^  IS. 
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That  they  have  however  garrisons  in  divers  little 
citadels,  built  in  that  desert,  near  the  wells  that 
are  made  on  the  road  from  Egypt  and  Syria  to 
Mecca,  which  are  intended  for  the  greater  safety  of 
their  caravans.  But  in  a  following  page*  he  gives 
us  to  understand,  that  these  princes  liave  made  it  a 
custom  J  to  give  annually  to  all  the  Arab  tribes, 
which  are  near  that  road,  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  a  certain  number  of  vestments,  to  keep  them 
from  destroying  the  wells  that  lie  in  that  route,  and 
to  escort  the  pilgrims  across  their  country. 

They  are  apprehensive,  then,  that  if  the  Arabs 
sbould  be  affronted,  and  be  disposed  to  do  mischief, 
they  might  fill  up  those  wells,  which  have  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  their  numerous  caravans  of 
pilgrims,  and  are  of  such  consequence  to  their 
getting  through  that  mighty  desert. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  they  have  not  always  taken 
this  step.  The  commander  of  the  caravan  of  the 
Syrian  pilgrims,  not  long  ago,  Niebuhr  thinks  in 
the  year  1756,  instead  of  paying  the  sheikhs  of 
the  tribe  of  Harb,  (one  of  the  principal  of  their 
tribes  on  this  road,)  who  had  come  to  receive  the 
accustomed  presents,  cut  off  their  heads,  which 
he  sent  to  Constantinople,  as  trophies  of  his  vic^ 
tory.  This  year  then  the  caravans  went  in  triumph 
to  Mecca,  and  returned  without  being  disturbed 
by  the  Arabs.  They  did  the  same  the  next  year. 
But  the  year  after,  upon  the  return  of  the  pilgrims, 
fatigued  with  their  journey,  and  many  of  them 
having  sold  their  arms  on  account  of  their  -ex- 
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pences^  the  Arabs  assembled,  to  the  number  it  is 
said  of  80,000,  and  pillaged  the  whole  caravan. 
From  that  time  the  Turks  have  submitted  to  pay 
the  Arabs  of  that  country  the  ordinary  tribute,  and 
perhaps  more  than  that.* 

Here  is  no  account  of  preventing  the  pilgrimage, 
by  filling  up  the  wells.  As  the  Arabs  themselves 
believe  it  to  be  a  duty  of  religion,  it  would  have 
been  impious  in  them  to  have  done  it.f  They 
therefore  contented  themselves  with  punishing  the 
Turks,  who  they  thought  had  defrauded  them, 
and  making  themselves  ample  amends,  for  the  losjs 
of  two  years*  tribute. 

But  we  have  accounts  of  the  wells  being  ac- 
tually filled  up  in  some  other  cases.  So  we  find 
in  d'Herbelot,  that  Gianabi,  a  famous  kharegite  or 
rebel  in  the  10th  century,  gathering  a  number  of 
people  together,  seized  on  Bassora  and  Coufa,  (two 
considerable  cities ;)  afterwards  insulted  the  then 
reigning  khalif,  by  presenting  himself  boldly  be- 
fore Bagdat,  his  capital;  after  which  he  retired 
by  little  and  little,  filling  up  all  the  pits  with  sand 
which  had  been  dug  in  the  road  to  Mecca^  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pilgrims. ;|; 

We  may  be  perhaps  surprised,  that  the  Philis- 
tines should  treat  such  friendly  and  upright  people 
as  Abraham  and  Isaac  after  this  sort :  but  they 
were  afraid  of  their  power,  and  wished  to  have 

*  P.  330,  331. 

+  Nor  would  it  have  been  politic,  since  they  did  not  wanjt 
to  preyent  their  making  use  of  that  road,  but  to  make  the  Turks 
pay  them  well  for  that  liberty. 
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them  removed  to  a  distance  and  the  filling  up 
the  wells  they  dug  for  their  cattle,  however  useful 
they  might  be  to  themselves,  they  thought  the 
best  expedient  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

OBSERVATION  LXIX. 

Curious  Illustration  of  1  Sam.  v.  1 — 10. 

The  account  that  Pietro  della  Valle  gives^f  of 
the  manner  of  carrying  two  of  the  bells  of  the 
church  of  Ormuz  into  Persia  in  triumph,  affords 
us  a  pleasing  illustration,  of  what  is  said  of  the 
carrying  about  the  captive  ark,  by  the  Philistines, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  J 

Every  body  knows,  that  bells  are  considered 
as  sacred  things  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
as  much  disliked  among  the,  Mohammedans,  who 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  used  by  Christians  that 
live  among  them,  except  in  a  very  few  extra- 
ordinary cases.  The  Portuguese  had  possessed 
themselves  of  a  small  island  called  Ormuz,  in  the 
Persian  gulf,  belonging  properly  to  an  Arab 
prince,  from  whence  they  were  so  troublesome 
to  the  Persians,  that  the  celebrated  Persian  king 
Abbas  was  determined  to  dislodge  them  thence, 
which  at  last  he  effected  by  the  help  of  some 
English  ships;  and  when  della  Valle  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  Persia,  he  saw  the  spoils  of 
Ormuz,  carried  with  great  triumph  to  be  pre- 

*  Gen.  xxTi.  16.  t  Let.  xti.  Tome  VI.  p.  40. 

J  1  Sam.  T.  1,  8,  9,  10. 
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sented  to  Abbas  :  there  was  a  good  deal  of  so- 
lemnity made  use  of,  as  they  were  carried  from 
town  to  town  in  their  way  to  the  capital.  ;  i 

Delia  Valle  tells  us,  that  when^  he  was:  at  Lar, 
the  28th  of  May,  1622,  he  saw  arrive  there  two 
bells  of  the  church  of  Or  muz,  which  were  car- 
rying" in  triumph  to  the  king  of  Persia,  with  the 
rest  of  the  booty  of  that  place,,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  solemnity  ;  the  caleiiter,*  with 
his  attendants,  going- to  meet  them,  and  i>ec^ivmg 
them  with  the  music  of  fifes  and  drums>!  ami^lst  a; 
great  concourse  of  people.  They  were:  placed 
upon  two  small  waggons  made  for  that  purpose^ 
with  very  low  wheels  ;  most  probably  the  ark  was 
in  a  like  triumphant  manner  carried  from  Ebenezer 
to  Ashdod,  and  from  thence  to  Gath.  Whether 
they  continued  their  triumph,  when  they  removed 
it  to  Ekron,  may  be  more  doubtful:  but  we  can 
hardly  suppose  but  that,  upon  its  first  being  car- 
ried into  the  lapd  of  the  Philistines,  it  was  in  a 
triumphant  manner;  and  the  word  that  is  made 
use  of  to  express  its  removal  to  Gath,  seems  to 
intimate  its  being  surrounded  by  great  crowds  of 
people,  as  the  bells  of  Ormuz  were  by  crowds  of 
Persians. 

The  Hebrew  word  2'D'^yisob,  is  translated  m  our 
version  carried  about,  but  elsewhere  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  surrounding  a  thing  ;\  and  it  is  used, 
I  Chron.  xiii.  3.,  to  express  the  bringing  the  ark  of 

*  A  great  officer  in  the  Persian  cities. 

+  So  it  is  used  four  times  just  together  in  the  cxviiith  Psalm, 
to  express  the  compassing  the  Psalmist  about  like  bees,  rer. 
10,  11,  12. 
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God  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  the  city  of  David,  at- 
tended by  all  Israel,  with  music  and  with  songs ; 
and  after  the  like  manner,  I  should  think,  the  ark 
was  carried  to  Gath  from  Ashdod,  as  to  external 
appearances,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  com- 
passing it  about  with  music  and  with  songs,  by 
David,  expressed  the  reverence  of  religion  ;  by  the 
Philistines^  as  among  the  Persians,  the  triumph  of 
victory. 

The  construction  of  the  Hebrew  words  will  ac- 
cordingly be  more  regular,  if  understood  after  this 
manner :  Let  Gath  compass  about  the  ark  of  God  ; 
and  they  compassed  about  the  ark  of  God.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  after  they  had  compassed  it  about, 
the  liand  of  the  Lord  was  also  upon  the  city,  &c. 
The  men  of  Ashdod  were  so  intimidated,  that  they 
did  not  care  to  carry  away  the  ark  of  God  in  tri- 
umph to  another  city  ;  they  left  it  to  the  lords  of 
the  Philistines  to  appoint  some  other  of  their  towns 
to  receive  it^  who  directed  that  the  people  of  Gath 
should  do  it,  who  accordingly  went  and  fetched  it 
away,  to  their  sorrow,  or  at  least  met  it  as  a  cap- 
tive in  solemn  pomp.  Its  being  carried  to  Ekron 
from  Grath,  is  expressed  in  very  different  terms : 
They  sent  {rbw  va  yishalachoo,)  the  ark  of  God 
to  Ekron  ;  and  when  the  Ekronites  saw  it,  they 
cried  out  with  fear. 
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OBSERVATION  LXX. 

Manner  of  introducivg  a  Captive  Prince  into  the 
Towns  of  a  victorious  Kingdom. 

The  same  celebrated  traveller  gives  such  an 
account,  of  the  manner  of  introducing  a  captive 
prince  into  the  towns  of  the  victorious  kingdom^ 
as  may  serve  to  illustrate  another  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, 

When  della  Valle  was  at  Lar^  in  Persia,  he  not 
only  saw  two  of  the  bells  of  a  Christian  church  at 
Ormuz  brought  thither  in  triumph,  but  the  Arab 
king  of  Ormuz  himself  conducted  thither,  a  few 
days  before,  in  the  same  triumphant  manner,  ''This 
poor  unfortunate  king,  (he  tells  us,)  entered  Lar, 
with  his  people,  in  the  morning,  music  playing,  and 
girls  and  women  of  pleasure  singing  and  dancing 
before  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  Persia,  and 
the  people  flocking  together  with  a  prodigious  con- 
course, and  conducting  him  in  a  pompous  and 
magnificent  manner,  particularly  with  colours  dis- 
played, like  what  the  Messenians  formerly  did  to 
Philopoemen,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans,  their 
prisoner  of  war,  according  to  the  report  of  Justin. 

 The  king  of  Ormuz  appeared  at  this  time 

with  a  very  melancholy  countenance,  dressed  in  a 
rich  Persian  habit  of  gold  and  silk,  with  an  upper 
garment  on  his  back,  of  much  the  same  form  with 
the  old-fashioned  Italian  cloaks  worn  in  bad  wea- 
ther, which  are  very  little  in  use  among  the  Per- 
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sians,  with  silk  stockings  according  to  our  Euro- 
pean mode.  He  went  singly  on  horseback,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  great,  followed  by 
the  principal  people  of  his  household,  without  any 
mark  of  his  being  a  prisoner,  excepting  that  he 
had,  on  each  side,  a  file  of  Persian  musqueteers  to 
guard  him.*'* 

There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  resemblance, 
between  the  manner  in  which  the  Messenians 
treated  Philopoemen,  and  that  in  which  the  Per- 
sians treated  the  king  of  Ormuz  above  eight  score 
years  ago;  but  I  would  rather  apply  the  account  to 
the  elucidation  of  a  passage  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, in  which  he  describes  the  treatment  in  part, 
which  Zedekiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  was  to  expe- 
rience upon  his  being  made  a  captive  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, which  he  thus  prophetically  sets  forth,  ac- 
cording to  our  version  :  If  thou  refuse  to  go  forth, 
this  is  the  word  that  the,  Lord  hath  shewed  me. 
And  behold  all  the  women  that  are  left  in  the  Jang 
of  Judah' s  house,  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the 
king  of  Babylon's  princes  ;  and  those  women  shall 
say.  Thy  friends  have  set  thee  on,  and  have  pre- 
vailed against  thee:  thy  feet  are  sunk  in  the  mire, 
and  they  are  turned  away  back.  Jeremiah  xxxviii. 
21,  22. 

Now  these  bitter  speeches  much  better  suit  the 
lips  of  women  belonging  to  the  conquering  nation, 
singing  before  a  captive  prince,  than  of  his  own 
wives  or  concubines.  If  we  are  to  understand 
them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  un- 


*  Lett,  xvi.5  Tome  VI.  p.  32,  33. 
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derstood,  those  ladies  must  have  had  no  feeling 
thus  to  insult  their  king,  their  husband^  in  the 
depth  of  distress;  and  who  had  shewn  such  a 
dread  of  being-  insulted  hy  those  vulgar  Jews,  who 
had  fallen  away  to  the  Chaldeans,  ver.  19.,  lam 
afraid  of  the  Jews  that  are  fallen  aioay  to  the 
Chaldeans,  lest  they  deliver  me  into  their  hand, 
and  they  mock  me. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  it  was  a  just  rebuke 
upon  him,  that  had  been  so  afraid  of  the  re- 
proaches of  some  of  the  rabble  of  his  own  nation^ 
as  on  that  account  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Prophet  of  God,  that  he  should  be  in- 
sulted by  the  women  of  his  haram ;  but  it  is  not 
natural  to  suppose  they  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  this  kind,  after  the  king  had  left  them  in 
the  palace,  and  they  came  into  the  power  of  the 
princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  their  prey,  and  to 
do  honour  to  their  harams ;  and  if  they  had  such 
an  opportunity,  it  is  not  very  likely  they  should  be 
so  unfeeling.  But  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  women  that  sung  before  Zedekiah, 
when  carrying  from  town  to  town,  till  he  was 
brought  to  Riblah,  where  the  king  of  Babylon 
then  resided,  might  make  use  of  such  taunts.  That 
they  are  women,  that  sing  and  dance  before  cap- 
tive princes,  appears  from  this  account  of  the  Arab 
king  of  Ormuz  ;  and  the  Hebrew  word  here  made 
use  of  shews  that  those  that  used  these  insulting 
words  were  females;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
word  njn  hennah,  translated  those,  so  signifies, 
(those  women  shall  say,)  unless  we  depend  on  the 
certainty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  since  the  same 
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letters  nirr  hinneh,  with  different  points^  signify  5e- 
hold.  Behold,  I  sai/*  the  women  of  the  king  of 
Judah's  house  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  king  of 
Babylon's  princes  ;  and  behold  women  (such  as  are 
wont  to  sing  on  public  occasions  J  shall  say,  (in 
those  processional  songs,)  the  men  of  thy  peace 
have  set  thee  on,  &c.  Nay  the  same  points  may 
be  retained  under  the  letters,  and  the  word  then 
may  be  understood  not  as  a  pronoun,  but  an  ad- 
verb, and  may  be  rendered  here .-j-  ''Behold^  I 
say,  thy  women  shall  be  given  up  to  the  posses- 
sion and  the  arms  of  thine  enemies ;  and  here  the 
women  that  are  wont  to  sing  on  public  occasions, 
and  to  celebrate  their  praises,  shall  sing  before 
thee  such  words  as  shall  pierce  thy  heart.  So  in 
the  following  verse  Zedekiah  and  his  women  are 
supposed  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  as  in 
fact  they  were,  the  king  flying  from  the  city,  as 
far  as  the  plains  of  Jericho,  before  he  was  over- 
taken, while  his  women  fell  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  the  princes  of  Babylon. 

*  See  2  Chron.  xx.  2.,  and  Noldius  on  this  compomid  word. 

f  So  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense,  Gen.  xxi.  23.,  and  is  so 
translated  in  our  version  ;  and  is  used  again  in  the  sense  of  here 
in  the  29th  Terse,  according  to  Noldius. 
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OBSERVATION  LXXI. 

Dust  very  injurious  in  the  East — Of  the  bitter 
Waters,  ^c. 

Some  part  at  least  of  the  sea-coast,  bettveen  St 
John  d'Acre  and  Joppa,  is  liable  to  be  very  much 
incommoded  by  clouds  of  dust^  which  arise  from 
time  to  time :  I  would  recommend  it  then  to  the 
curious  to  consider^  whether  some  city^  or  perhaps 
some  district  there^  may  not  be  what  the  Prophet 
Micah  calls  the  house  of  dust^  ch.  i.  10.  In  the, 
house  of  Aphrah  roll  thyself  in  the  dust ;  for  we 
find  in  the  margin,  that  the  house  of  Aphrah  may 
be  translated  the  house  of  dust. 

I  would  verify  the  fact,  that  that  coast,  or  part 
of  that  coast,  is  wont  to  be  incommoded  with 
dust,  by  two  quotations  from  Vinisauf,  who  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  our 
Richard  the  First,  into  the  Holy  Land.  In  p. 
349  he  says,  the  army  passed  along  near  the 
sea,  which  was  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Turks 
observed  all  our  motions  from  the  mountains  on 
the  left.  Suddenly  the  air  was  disturbed  by  the 
coming  on  of  a  dangerous  cloud  when  it  seems 
the  enemy  took  that  advantage,  and  fell  upon  the 
Croisade  army.  This  happened,  he  tells  us,  when 
they  came  to  a  straight  place.* 

*  "  Exercitus  itinerabat  juxta  mare,  quod  eis  erat  k  dextris^ 
et  gens  Turcorum  a  siaistris  omnes  gestus  nostros  a  montanis 
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He  does  not  tell  us,  whether  this  was  a  cloud  of 
dust,  or  a  thick  mist ;  but  it  should  seem  most  pro- 
bably to  have  been  dust,  especially  when  we  re- 
mark what  is  said  in  a  succeeding'  pag-e,  Jour- 
neying", they  were  thrown  into  great  perturbation, 
by  the  air's  being  thickened  with  dust,  as  well  as 
by  the  heat  of  the  season/'*  This  was  on  the  7th 
of  September. 

Can  it  be  any  wonder  that  Micah  has  described 
some  great  town  on  this  coast,  or  perhaps  an  ex- 
tensive district,  as  the  house  of  dust,  and  called 
its  inhabitants  to  roll  themselves  in  the  dust  in 
token  of  anguish  of  heart  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  some  large  towns,  in  which 
there  were  many  houses,  have  been  called  by  a 
name  which  expresses  one  single  house,  with  an 
epithet  adjoined,  which  marks  out  some  distin- 
guishing pn  perty  of  that  town.  Thus  the  native 
town  of  David  was  called  Bethlehem,  the  house  of 
bread,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  corn-lands 
about  it;  another  town  was  called  Bethel,  the 
house  of  God,  because  of  a  Divine  appearance 
there  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  19.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son, a  town  built  in  thi^t  strait,  where  the  dust  so 
terribly  incommoded  the  Croisaders,  of  the  time 
of  Richard  the  First,  might  have  been  called  the 
house  of  dust  ;  or  a  town  built  in  the  place  where 
that  army  was  afterwards,  on  Sept.  7th. 

prospiciebant.  Ingruente  subito  nebula  periculosa  turbabatur 
aer."    Hist.  Anglicanae  Scrip,  quinque,  Vol.  II.  p.  349. 

*  Obdueto  iwxhWo pulveris  aere  aestuabant  itineranteSj  etin- 
BUper  ferTore  temporis,"  p.  360,  or  rather  356. 
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And  if  a  town  containing  many  distinct  houses^ 
might  be  called  the  house  of  bread,  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  and  another  the  house  of  God,  I  do 
not  see  why  a  whole  district  might  not  be  called 
the  house  of  dust,  as  being  remarkable  for  the 
clouds  of  dust  arising  there  from  time  to  time, 
and  especially  in  the  language  of  prophetic  story. 
Beet        in  Arabic  means  the  same  thing  with 
Beth  m  in  Hebrew,  and  we  -  find  in  Niebuhr's  ac- 
count of  Arabia,  cities,  villages,  caravanserais,  and 
even  districts,  distinguished  from  others  by  com- 
pound names,  of  which  the  first  part  is  beit.  So 
he  describes  Beit  ibn  Scharnsdn,  as  two  portions 
of  land*  belonging  to  the  family  of  this  name,  of 
which  the  most  considerable  person  is  the  Nakib 
Khassen,  p.  229. 

So  in  Reland's  Palestina,  f  according  to  Epi- 
phanius,  the  Prophet  Obadiah  was  born  in  Scychem, 
in  the  district  of  Bethachamar,  which  perhaps  sig- 
nifies the  house  of  bitumen,  from  its  being  pro- 
duced in  that  country. 

The  house  of  dust,  in  Micah,  then  means,  I  ap- 
prehend, either  some  principal  city  on  the  sea- 
coast  between  Acco  and  Joppa,  or  that  part  of  the 
sea-coast  which  was  remarkable  for  the  clouds  of 
dust,  with  which  it  was  at  times  troubled,  from 
which  name  of  description,  which  the  Prophet 
gave  it,  founded  on  a  circumstance  of  its  natural 
history,  he  takes  occasion  to  call  the  people  there 
to  roll  themselves  in  the  dust,  which  was  wont  to 

*  Deux  terres  appartenaiites  a  la  famille  de  ce  nom,  &c, 
t  P.  627. 
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be  done  by  people  in  that  country  when  in  bitter 
distress  ;*  just  as  he  had  immediately  before  called 
the  people  of  Acco  not  to  weep,  the  vulgar  and 
proper  name  of  that  town  being  near  akin  in 
sound  to  the  Hebrew  word  n^l  bacah,  which  sig- 
nifies he  weeps,  and  the  people  of  Gath  not  to  de- 
clare or  shew  forth  in  songs,  the  Hebrew  word 
mD  tageedoo,  for  that  action  being  in  like  man- 
ner in  sound  somewhat  resembling  Gath.f 

For  though  our  translation  supposes  one  town  only 
is  mentioned,  in  the  first  part  of  the  10th  verse^ 
namely,  Gath,  I  cannot  but  accede  to  the  opinion 
of  those  that  suppose  two  are  intended,  Gath  and 
Acco,J:  or  St.  John  d'Acre,  as  it  has  been  called 
in  later  times.  Hadrian  Reland  appears  to  be  of 
that  opinion,§  and  it  seems  much  the  most  natu- 
ral and  forcible  construction  to  put  on  this  very 
imbroiled  passage  which  St.  Jerom  seems  to  have 
despaired  of  thoroughly  explaining.  I  will  not 
by  any  means  suppose  myself  capable  of  doing  it ; 
but  some  illustration  may  possibly  arise  from  the 
remarks  I  would  propose  under  this  Observation » 

The  word  we  render  declare,  declare  ye  not 
at  Gath,")  for  the  word  it  is  not  in  the  original, 
seems  to  answer  that  celebrating,  with  singing,  the 
martial  prowess,  and  consequent  victories  of  their 
people ;  and  sometimes  those  consolatory  songs, 
that  were  made  use  of  in  times  of  disappointment, 

*  Lam.  iii.  16 — 29 ;  where  we  shaH  find  the  marginal  trans* 
lation  of  the  16th  Terse  is,  he  hath  rolled  me  in  the  ashes, 
+  A  far-fetched  analogy  indeed  ! — ^Edit. 
J  Or  Ptolemais,  as  it  is  called  in  the  New  Testament, 
§  Palestina,  p.  534. 
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unwilling  to  forget  the  courage  of  some  of  their 
heroes,  who  perished  in  combating,  cheering  their 
hearts  with  the  remembrance  of  the  success  of 
former  times,  and  deriving  hope  from  thence  of  a 
revolution  in  their  favour. 

Thus  Niebuhr  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  Ara- 
bia,* that  the  Arabs  yet  sing  sometimes  the  war- 
like deeds  of  their  sheikhs.  So^  after  a  victory 
that  the  tribe  of  Chasael  had  gained  some  time 
before  over  Ali,  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  they  pre- 
sently made  a  song,  in  which  "  they  celebrated 
the  exploits  of  each  chief.  Fortune  having  for- 
saken them  the  year  after,  and  the  Turks  having 
defeated  them,  there  was  not  wanting  a  poet  of 
Bagdad  to  give  an  opposite  description  of  the  Arab 
sheikhs,  in  exalting  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  pa- 
sha, and  of  his  officers.  His  poem,  however, 
was  only  a  parody  of  the  first.  They  sung,  even 
in  my  time,  that  of  the  Arabs,  not  only  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Chasael,  but  at  Bagdad.** 

Here  we  see  the  genius  of  the  Eastern  people 
leads  them  to  compose  verses  on  public  occasions  ; 
and  when  fortune  changes,  they  are  not  always 
forgotten,  but  still  continue  to  be  sung;  and  even 
sometimes  in  the  territories  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  Travels,  Niebuhr  in 
like  manner  describes  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia, 
as  singing  the  valour  of  one  of  their  sheikhs  who 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  his  head  cut  off, 
(after  vaunting  of  the  nobiHty  of  his  extraction  to 
the  Turkish  officer,)  and  sent  to  Constantinople. 


*  P.  93. 
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This  prince  waS;,  we  are  told,  the  brother  of  the 
then  reig-ning  sheikh.* 

In  another  place  of  the  same  volume  he  tells  us, 
that  an  Arab  tribe  so  thoroughly  defeated  a  pasha 
of  Bagdad,  that  the  Arab  poets  made  a  song  upon 
this  victory,  which  became  so  common  as  to  be 
heard  in  Bagdad  itself. f  He  speaks  of  it  also  in  a 
preceding  page.j; 

Now  that  the  word,  v^^Tstaggeedoo,  translated 
here  declare,  is  used  for  setting  things  forth  in  so- 
lemn commemorative  speeches,  and  in  songs,  ap- 
pears from  several  passages  of  Scripture.  Exod. 
xiii.  8.,  and  Deut.  xxvi.  3.,  may  be  brought  as 
proofs  of  the  first  assertion;  and  Psa.  li.  14,  15., 
of  the  second  :  Deliver  me  from  blood- guiltiness, 
O  God,  thou  God  of  my  salvation ;  and  my  tongue 
shall  sing  aloud  of  thy  righteousness.  O  Lord, 
open  thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  Ty*  yageed,  shall 
shew  forth  thy  praise.    So  Isa.  xlviii.  20. 

But  above  all  other  places,  the  2  Sam.  i.  20. 
ought  to  be  introduced  here.  Tell  (it)  not  TOD 
al  taggeedoo,  in  Gath,  publish  (it)  not  in  the 
streets  of  Ashkelon  ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  un- 
circumcised  triumph  The  word  it  here  too  is  not 
in  the  original,  but  added  by  our  translators  ;  how- 
ever, it  evidently  appears,  that  the  Hebrew  poet  is 
speaking  of  songs  that  he  supposed  the  Philistines 
hr  '    •  :  r^-     ■  "iJ-^T  '^&f  " 

*  Voy.  Tom.  II.  p.  199,  200.  +  P.  260. 

J  t  P,  257.  There  he  teUs  us,  that  the  Arabs  made  funeral 
songs  on  the  death  of  Soleiman  Pasha,  which  were  still,  (at 
the  time  he  was  therej)  often  heard  in  the  coffee-houses  and 
streets  of  Bagdad. 
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would  be  ready  to  compose,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Saul,  which  was  such  a  matter  of  triumph 
to  them,  and  to  sin^  in  the  pubHc  places  of  Gath, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon. 

The  turn  of  this  passag-e  in  2  Samuel  may  have 
unfortunately  led  many  people  to  misunderstand 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  clause  in  Micah. 
Because  triumph  is  evidently  supposed  in  Samuel, 
and  the  words  just  the  same,  they  have  been  ready 
to  suppose  the  declaratory  songs  at  Gath,  to  which 
Micah  refers,  must  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Prophet  is  to  be  considered  as  de- 
horting  them  from  triumphing  over  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah,  since  affliction  was  not  far  off  themselves. 
But  the  words  may  be  understood,  I  think,  and 
more  naturally,  in  a  somewhat  different  view,  not 
as  triumphing  over  Israel  and  Judah,  then  not 
their  enemies  ;  but  the  want  of  apprehension  from 
the  Assyrians  as  to  themselves,  and  denoting  a 
careless  state,  agreeably  to  the  description  given 
of  the  people  of  Laish,  who  dwelt  careless,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure,^ 
and  united  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Gath,  with  a 
vain  recollection  of  their  former  successes,  cele- 
brating their  dead  heroes,  and  intermingling  per- 
haps the  praises  of  some  of  their  countrymen  that 
were  alive,  who  had  done  great  exploits,  according 
to  the  practice  of  modern  Arabs.  Instead  of  this, 
the  Prophet  says  to  Gath,  Lay  aside  your  songs 
of  pleasing  commemoration  of  past  times,  and 
those  that  are  expressive  of  present  consolation^ 


*  Judges  xriii,  7. 
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derived  from  the  great  qualities  of  some  of  youjr 
fellow-citizens  :  the  silence  of  apprehension  better 
becomes  you. 

From  Gath  he  turns  to  Acco;  and^  alluding  to  its 
name^  he  bids  that  city  not  to  weep^  the  Hebrew 
word  hacah,  signifying  he  weeps,  resembling 
in  sound  Acco :  a  figure  of  speech  formerly  much 
in  use^  and  greatly  admired. 

This,  however,  most  certainly  is  to  be  explained 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  what  is  said  to  the 
other  cities  and  districts  of  that  country  ;  for  I  can 
by  no  means  suppose,  that  Acco  was  to  be  ex- 
empted from  having  a  share  in  the  afflictions  that 
were  coming  on  the  other  cities  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  adjoining  country.  Now  if  that  be  sup- 
posed to  be  determined,  its  not  weeping  must  be 
understood  in  a  sense  consistent  with  their  feeling 
bitter  sorrow. 

Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  when  Ziklag 
was  taken  by  the  Amalekites,  David  and  the  peo- 
ple that  were  with  him  lift  up  their  voice,  and 
wept  until  they  had  no  more  power  to  weep .... 
And  David  was  greatly  distressed  :  for  the  people 
spake  of  stoning  him,  because  the  soul  of  all  the 
people  teas  grieved  (or  bitter)  every  man  for  his^ 
sons,  and  for  his  daughters,  1  Sam.  xxx.  4,  6." 
Here  was  great  anguish  of  soul  without  weeping  ; 
jiay,  it  was  its  extreme  bitterness  that  stopped 
their  tears.  In  like  manner,  when  Ezekiel  was  a 
sign  to  Israel,  and  was  to  represent  to  them,  by 
what  he  did,  the  extreme  distress  they  should  feel 
from  the  Chaldeans,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  him,  saying.  Son  of  man,  behold,  I  take  away 
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from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke : 
yet  neither  shalt  thou  mourn  nor  weep,  neither 
shall  thy  tears  run  down  ;  for,  says  he,  the  de- 
sire of  your  eyes,  and  that  which  your  soul  pitieth, 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  whom  ye  have 
left,  shall  fall  by  the  sword.  And  ye  shall  do  as 
I  have  done  : .  • .  ,ye  shall  not  mourn  nor  weep,  but 
ye  shall  pine  away  for  your  iniquities,  and  mourn 
one  towards  another,  (or  secretly).  Ezekiel  xxiv. 
16,  21,  22,  23.  In  some  such  sense,  I  apprehend, 
we  are  to  understand  the  clause  concerning  Acco. 
O  Gath,  lay  aside  singing"  the  praises  of  thy  he- 
roes !  Acco,  let  excess  of  grief  and  terror  put  a 
stop  to  tears !  Thou  country  between  Gath  and 
Acco,  thou  house  of  dust,  roll  thyself  in  the  dust 
through  bitterness  of  heart ! 

We  may  go  on,  I  think,  and,  conformably  to 
the  explanation  I  have  been  giving  of  the  house 
of  dust,  understand  the  inhabitant,  or,  according 
to  the  margin,  the  inhabitress  of  Saphir,  "V'Slfi^  Jllt^r 
yoshebet  shapheer,  of  the  people  of  the  country  lying 
on  the  more  southern  part  of  the  sea-coast,  as  those 
of  the  house  of  dust  mean  those  to  the  North  of  it. 
For  that  country  is  represented  by  modern  tra- 
vellers as  extremely  pleasant ;  and  the  margin  of 
our  translation  tells  us,  the  inhabitress  of  Saphir 
means  thou  that  dwellest  fairly,  or  hast  a  good 
heritage,  according  to  our  version  of  the  xvith 
Psalm,  ver.  6.,  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in 
pleasant  places  ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

Where  the  house  of  dust  ends,  and  the  more 
delightful  country  may  be  supposed  to  begin,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine  with  precision ;  but 
I 
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would  transcribe  a  passage  from  Signior  Lusig^ 
nan's  account  of  Palestine,  at  the  close  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Revolt  of  Ali  Bey.  About  a  mile  and 
a  half  before  you  come  to  Joppa^*  you  cross  a 
small  rivulet,  which  is  the  onlyf  running  water 
in  all  this  fertile  country  ;  you  then  descend  a  hill, 
and  get  into  a  road,  which  is  covered  on  each  side 
with  orange  and  lemon -trees. "J  He  describes  the 
road  from  Joppa  to  Rama,  whose  present  state,  he 
tells  us,  is  very  deplorable,  but  its  situation  however 
very  pleasant  ;§  I  say,  he  describes  that  road  as 
"  very  smooth  and  pleasant ;  the  fields  on  each 
side  abound  with  several  sorts  of  flowers,  and  are 
planted  with  olive  groves,  and  in  some  parts  with 
cassia  and  senna  trees,  and  other  aromatic  plants"f 
The  road  from  Joppa  or  Rama  to  Azotus.||  which 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  Hasaneyun,  is  pretty  much 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  from  Joppa  to  Rama  and 
Lidda,  except  in  some  part  of  the  country,  where 
there  are  no  large  trees."**  As  to  Azotus,  he  says, 
the  town  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  though  the  si- 
tuation is  very  pleasant/'f  f  From  Azotus  to  Gaza 
are  twelve  miles  more :  the  fields  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  as  in  the  others,  are  planted  with 
olive,  and  some  palm-trees."  J];  The  Baron  de  Tott 
travelled  very  little  in  the  Holy  Land,  only  from 
Joppa  or  Jafi",  as  he  calls  it,  to  Rames,  by  which 
we  are  to  understand  Rama  ;  nevertheless  the  de- 

*  He  means  from  the  northward.  „ 
+  No  wonder  the  country  before  they  came  to  this  water 
might  be  denominated  The  House  of  Dust. 

tP.  185.        §P.  190.        fP.  189.  IIOrAshdod. 
**  P.  197.  ++  P.  199.  it  P.  «00. 
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Scription  he  gives  of  this  part  of  the  country  shews 
its  pleasantness.  The  space  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains  is  a  flat  country,  about  six 
leagues  in  breadth,  extremely  fertile.  The  fig-- 
tree  of  India  supplies  it  with  hedges,  and  furnishes 
impenetrable  barriers,  which  secure  the  fields  of 
the  different  proprietors.  Cotton  is  here  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  commerce,  and  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  employs  itself  in  spinning.  This  part 
of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  remarkable  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  Crusades,  with  Avhich  it  is  covered.*'* 
To  this  delightful  situation  the  Prophet  Micah 
opposes  the  wretchedness  of  the  state  of  this  peo- 
ple, when  carried  away  into  captivity  :  Pass  ye 
away,  thou  inhabitant  of  a  very  pleasant  country, 
not  naked,  hut  clothed  with  trees,  and  highly  orna- 
mented with  fioicers ;  being  almost  quite  unco- 
vered to  thy  dishonour ;  yea,  having  your  shame 
naked  and  exposed  to  the  mocking  eyes  of  your 
enemies. 

If  the  inhabitant  of  Saphir,  or  the  goodly  coun- 
try, means  the  people  that  dwelt  near  Joppa,  and 
onwards  to  the  Southward  on  that  coast  ;  and 
tsaanan  is  truly  translated  in  the  margin  of  our 
version  the  country  of  flocks,  the  accounts  of  mo- 
dern travellers  will  lead  us  to  suppose  Gaza  and 
its  environs  is  the  country  that  is  meant. 

For  Thevenot,  in  going  from  Egypt  to  Jem- 

.  *  Memoirs,  Tome  IV.  p.  93.  Lady  M.  AV.  Montague  con- 
firms this,  telling  us  this  plant  grows  a  great  height,  very 
thick,  and  the  spikes  or  thorns  are  as  long  and  sharp  us  bod- 
kins." Vol.  III.  p.  73. 

+  Of  this  very  indecent  treatment  of  captives  anciently  we 
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salem,  tells  us,  that  having  spent  some  days  in  the 
desert,  on  the  5th  of  April  they  came  to  a  place, 
where,  says  he,  we  be^^an  to  see  a  very  pleasant 
country,  and  some  corn  land  :  some  time  after  we 
found  a  sibil  of  bitter  water,  which  is  close  by 
Cauniones,  where  we  arrived  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  :  they  have  so  many  marble  pillars  there 
also,  that  their  coffee-houses  stand  all  upon  such. 
There  we  began  to  see  abundance  of  trees,  and  a 
great  deal  of  good  meadow-ground  ;  and,  indeed, 
both  the  cattle  and  inhabitants  of  that  place,  from 
the  biggest  to  the  least,  are  extremely  fat.  There 
is  a  very  fair  castle  there,  with  a  large  open  place 
in  it.  The  Turks  lodge  in  the  castle,  where  there 
is  a  saka  of  very  good  water,  and  the  Moors  and 
Felas  live  in  the  houses  without.  Cauniones  is  in 
Egypt  which  here  ends/' 

"  We  parted  from  Cauniones  on  Saturday  the 
6th  of  April,  before  five  in  the  morning,  guarded 
by  seven  or  eight  Turks  of  the  place,  who  went 
with  us  to  Gaza,  for  fear  of  the  Arabs.  About 
six  o'clock  we  found  a  sibil  of  bitter  water,  and 
about  seven  another  better ;  a  little  after,  we  dis- 
covered the  town  of  Gaza:  half  an  hour  after 
eight  we  found  a  bridge,  under  which  runs  the 
water  of  the  meadows,  which  are  very  spacious, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  bridge  there  is  a  well  of 
good  water;  the  country  abounds  in  fair  cattle, 
and  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees  :  about  an  hour  after  we 
found  two  sibils  not  far  distant  from  one  another  ; 
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and  about  half  an  hour  after  ten,  we  arrived  at 
Gaza,  where  we  encamped  near  the  castle,  in  a 
little  burying-place  walled  about/'* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  celebrated 
traveller  should  be  so  struck  with  the  meadows, 
the  extent  of  ihem,  and  the  goodness  of  the  cattle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  expressly  remark- 
ing, that  some  part  of  this  country,  so  suited  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  belonged  to  Egypt.  Isaiah, 
who  lived  and  prophesied  in  the  same  time  with 
Micah,  speaks  of  the  king  of  Assyria's  sending 
Tartan  against  Ashdod,  who  fought  against  it  and 
took  it ;  and  in  the  same  chapter  he  speaks  of  the 
king  of  Assyria's  leading  away  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  (or  Arabians)  captives  young  and  old, 
naked  and  barefoot,  even  with  their  buttocks  un- 
covered, to  the  shame  of  Egypt. f 

Thevenot  is  not  the  only  writer  that  describes 
the  country  about  Gaza  as  proper  for  feeding  of 
cattle.  De  Tott  plainly  intimates  the  same,  when, 
describing  the  present  commerce  of  Jaff  (or  Jop- 
pa,)  he  says  it  only  "consists  of  linen  and  rice,  sent 
from  Damietta  for  the  consumption  of  Napooloose, 
Rames,  Jerusalem,  and  numerous  hordes  of  Arabs, 
who  encamp  in  the  plains  of  Gaza.  Damietta  re- 
ceives in  exchange,  glass  ware  fabricated  at  Ebron, 
raw  cottons,  cummin,  and  especially  soap  of  JalF.^J 

The  plains  of  Gaza  must  be  proper  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  since  numerous  hordes  of  Arabs 
are  described  as  dwelling  there,  whose  great,  and 

*  Trav.  Part  i.,  ii.,  ch.  35.  f  Chap.  xx. 

t  Mem.  Tome  IV.  p.  94. 
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almost  sole  employment,  is  breeding  and  tending 
cattle. 

It  should  seem,  from  the  xxth  of  Isaiah,  that 
those  Egyptians  that  the  Assyrians  carried  away 
captive  came  not  to  the  assistance  of  Ashdod,  and 
suffered  for  their  neglect  some  little  time  after.  Is 
not  this  the  sense,  in  general,  of  those  words  of 
Micah,  The  inhabitant  of  the  countrT/  of  flocks 
came  not  forth  in  the  mourning  of  Beth-ezel,  (the 
place  near,  says  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  or,  we 
may  say,  of  the  neighbouring  district,  a  just  de- 
scription of  Ashdod  and  its  dependencies,)  he  shall 
receive  of  you  his  standing  ?  though  it  is  not  easy 
perfectly  to  make  out  the  explanation  ;  and  per- 
haps in  the  word  didd  mikkem,  translated  of  you, 
there  is  a  corruption.* 

*  For  it  does  not  appear  of  any  consequence  here,  for  the 
Prophet  to  point  out  the  persons  from  whom  they  were  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  their  neglect ;  and  if  it  were  of  conse- 
quence, the  pronoun  here  made  use  of  seems  to  be  liardly  ad- 
missible, since  Micah  appears  to  be  speaking,  not  of  petty 
wars,  and  the  taking  revenge  upon  one  another,  common 
enough  among  the  Arab  clans  and  little  Eastern  principalities, 
but  of  the  ravages  of  some  mighty  conqueror  enveloping  them 
all  in  one  general  calamity.  The  Bishop  of  Waterford,  in  his 
translation,  introduces  the  word  regard  here  as  necessary  to 
make  the  same  complete  :  He  shall  receive  of  you  the  reward 
of  his  station  against  you."  If  instead  of  ODO  (mtkkem) 
from  you,  we  read  "130  {meeker)  which  is  only  the  change  of 
one  letter  in  the  Hebrew,  then  the  translation  will  be,  "  He 
shall  receive  the  price  (the  reward)  of  his  station."  The  un- 
necessary pronoun  will  disappear  ;  and  the  word  rex^ard  will  be 
found,  not  as  a  supplemental  word,  but  in  the  original  text. 
Farther,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  supplemental  words 
against  youj  which  are  not  in  our  version,  should  have  beeu 
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Marali,  every  body  knows,  who  has  read  the 
xvth  of  Exodus,  was  a  name  given  to  a  place  in 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  on  account  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  water  there.  And  when  they  came  to  Ma- 
rahy  they  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Mar  ah  y 
for  they  were  hitter ;  therefore  the  name  of  it 
was  called  Marah  ;  that  is,  says  the  margin,  bit- 
terness, verse  23.  As  Marah  sig'nifies  bitterness, 
Maroth,  which  is  its  phiral,  must  signify  the  coun- 
try that  had  many  places  of  bitter  water,  which  is 

introduced  by  this  very  respectable  prelate  ;  for  I  should  think 
it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  neglect,  tending  his  flocks  when 
he  should  have  been  helping  them,  than  of  encamping  as  an 
open  enemy  against  the  house  of  his  neighbour.  In  short,  I 
apprehend,  the  word  here  used  represents  him  as  acting  just  as 
Reuben  did  in  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  when  Zebulun 
and  Naphtalij  two  other  tribe<?^  were  jeopardying  "  their  lives 
in  the  high  places  of  the  field."'  There  was  a  neglect,  not  en- 
gaging in  war  against  them.  The  verb  arnad,  from  which 
the  word  "iniDi;  amadato^  translated  station,  is  derived,  is  not 
unfrequently  applied  to  the  business  of  shepherds ;  so  Isaiah, 
Ixi.  5.,  "  Strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks,  and  the 
sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  plowmen,  and  your  vine- 
dressers so  in  Micab  himself,  ch.  v.  4.  "And  he  shall  stand 
and  feed  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord."  The  standing  then  of 
Tsaanan  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  warlike  sense,  but  a  pas- 
toral one;  which  perfectly  suits  the  description  of  this  part  of 
the  country  lying  about  Gaza,  but  inhabited  by  Egyptians. 
As,  more  anciently,  Dan  was  complained  of  for  remaining  in 
his  ships,  and  Asher  for  continuing  on  the  sea-shore,  Judges 
V.  17.,  they  being  maritime  tribes,  and  Reuben,  a  tribe  of 
shepherds,  for  abiding  amon,g  the  sheepfolds,  to  hear  the  bleat- 
ings  of  the  flocks,  verse  16.,  and  not  coming  to  help  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel ;  so  Tsaanan  is  complained  of  for  abiding  in 
their  shepherd's  stations,  instead  of  helping  their  neighbours  in 
iheir  aftlictions.  This  appears  to  me  a  probable  explanation : 
it  lays  claim  to  nothing  farther* 
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a  just  and  lively  description  of  that  part  of  Arabia. 
The  pits  of  Moses,  we  are  told  by  Niebuhr,  in  his 
description  of  Arabia,  are  two  German  leagues  to 
the  Southward  of  Suez,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Red  Sea,  bearing  somewhat  to  the  East.  They 
find  water  there  in  many  places  upon  digging  a 
foot  in  depth ;  but  the  Arabs  say,  that,  of  the  five 
pits  that  are  found  there,  one  pit  only  affords 
water  that  is  drinkable.  He  adds,  "  it  may  be, 
the  Marah  mentioned  in  the  xvth  of  Exodus  is  to 
be  sought  for  here,''  p.  348.  Whether  it  be,  or 
be  not,  the  exact  place,  it  might  certainly  have 
been  called  Marah,  on  the  account  of  the  bitter 
water  there  ;  and  even  Maroth,  in  the  plural,  as 
there  aye  no  fewer  than  four  of  these  pits  of  bad 
water. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  places  of  bitter  water 
in  this  country:  for  Egmont  and  Heyman  say, 
(speaking  of  a  place  called  Pharaoh's  baths,  which,, 
according  to  Niebuhr's  map  of  the  country  be- 
tween Suez  and  Mount  Sinai,  is  considerably  far- 
ther to  the  South,)  the  water  seems  to  boil  as 
it  issues  from  the  ground,  and  afterwards  forms 
little  rivulets,  in  which,  where  the  heat  is  not  too 
violent,  many  bathe  themselves :  no  crystal  is 
clearer  than  this  water  ;  but  it  is  so  saturated  with 
saline  and  sulphureous  particles,  that  the  taste  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable/'*  This  place  which  Wortley 
Montague  supposed  was  the  Marah  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  which  is  ten  German  leagues  farther  to 
the  South,  or  about  forty  English  miles,  according 


*  Vol.  II.  p.  185. 
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to  Niebuhr's  map,  from  the  place  Niebuhr  supposed 
to  be  Marah,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Montague 

These  waters  at  the  spring  are  somewhat  bit- 
ter and  brackish  ;  but  as  every  foot  they  run  over 
the  sand  is  covered  with  bituminous  salts,  grown 
up  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  they  acquire 
much  saltness  and  bitterness,  and  very  soon  become 
not  potable. Egmont  and  Heyman  speak  of 
these  waters  only  as  saline  and  sulphureous,  but  Mr. 
Montague  expressly  describes  them  as  bitter. 

About  sixteen  German  leagues  farther,  accord- 
ing to  that  map,  is  Tor,  a  well-known  port  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Not  far  from  it,  according  to  Theve- 
not,  are  many  wells  of  bitter  water.  It  seems 
odd,  that  he  should  suppose  this  place  to  be  the 
EHm  of  the  Scripture  ;  but  the  fact  I  suppose  we 
may  depend  upon,  that  there  are  several  wells  of 
bitter  water  in  that  place.  says,  they  are  all 

hot,  and  are  returned  again  to  their  bitterness,  for 
he  tasted  of  one  of  them,  where  people  bathe  them- 
selves, which,  by  the  Arabs,  is  called  Hamam  Mou- 
sa,  that  is  to  say.  The  Bath  of  Moses. 

If  we  should  suppose  this  last  place  rather  too 
far  off,  I  would  remark,  that  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us, 
that  at  Adjeroute,  which  is  nearer  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  than  any  of  the  places  I  have  been 
mentioning,  and  is  one  of  the  first  stations  of  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Egypt,  the  water  is 
bitter.^ 

Such  being  the  nature  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  LXVI.  p.  53. 
f  Trav.  Part  i.,  book  ii,  ch.  26, 
$  P.  477. 
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try — remarkable  for  many  places  of  bitter  water, 
it  may  well  be  understood  to  have  been  called  by 
the  Prophet  Maroth.  And  as  the  Midianitish  wife 
of  Moses  is  called  an  Ethiopian  woman,  who 
came  from  the  neighbourhood,  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive who  were  the  Ethiopians,  that,  according  to 
the  xxth  of  Isaiah,  were  to  be  led  away  captive 
with  the  Egyptians,  by  the  Assyrians,  about  the 
time  that  Ashdod  was  taken  by  them. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  here  of  making  out 
the  connexion  between  the  occasional  name  of 
description  the  Prophet  gives  this  country,  and 
what  is  said  to  have  happened  to  it :  The  inha- 
bitant of  Maroth  (the  country  of  bitter  waters) 
waited  carefully  for  good,  but  (the  bitterness  of) 
evil  came  down  from  the  Lord  unto  the  gate  of 
Jerusalem,  and  threatened  their  speedy  ruin. 

I  will  only  add  one  remark  more :  if  it  should 
be  objected,  that  this  explanation  supposes,  that 
some  towns  or  countries  are  called  by  their  com- 
mon names,  and  that  others  have  invented  names 
of  description  given  them,  which  seems  very 
strange,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  such  readers 
to  the  xxvth  of  Jeremiah,  where,  after  many 
princes  are  named  by  their  proper  titles,  at  least, 
the  king  of  Babylon  appears  to  be  spoken  of,  under 
the  cabalistical  denomination  of  the  king  of  She- 
shach.  This  is  generally,  I  think,  understood  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Prophet;  and  the  12th  verse 
of  that  chapter  seems  to  prove  it.  In  like  man- 
ner we  find  a  country  pointed  out  by  a  poetic  de- 
scription, and  another  in  the  same  verse  mentioned 
by  its  direct  and  common  name,  in  the  xyiiith  of 
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Isaiali :  Woe  to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings, 
which  is  bej/ond  the  rivers  of  FAhiopia* 

The  last  is  incontestable  :  why  then  may  we  not 
suppose  Micah  mingled  things  together  in  the 
same  manner^  in  the  paragraph  I  have  been  con- 
sidering ? 

OBSERVATION  LXXII. 

Of  the  Time  of  the  Year  in  lohich  they  usually 
began  their  Campaigns  in  the  East. 

The  sacred  text  in  2  Sam.  xi.  1.  seemjs  to  sup- 
pose, there  was  one  particular  time  of  the  year  to 
which  the  operations  of  war  were  limited.  This^ 
however,  was  not  observed  in  that  country  in  the 
time  of  the  Croisades,  as  we  may  assuredly  collect 
from  the  writers  of  those  times,  and  as  may  be 
learnt  from  the  following  Table  :  for  there  being 
no  index  to  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  mark  down  the  times  when  such 
and  such  military  exploits  were  performed,  that 
William  of  Tyre  and  the  other  Croisade  writers 
have  particularly  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served them  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the 
princes  of  the  East  and  the  West  in  those  wars 
confined  themselves  to  no  particular  time. 

We  meet,  however,  with  traces  of  these  limi- 
tations elsewhere:  so  Sir  John  Chardin,  speaking 
of  the  Pasha  of  Basra,  who  endeavoured  in  his 


*  Yer.  1. 
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time  to  erect  himself  into  an  independent  sovc- 
reign^  tells  us,*  that  perceiving  in  the  spring, 
that  the  Turkish  armies  were  prepared  to  thunder 
upon  him  the  next  September  or  October,  (for  the 
heat  of  those  climates  will  not  permit  them  to  take 
the  field  sooner)  he  sent  beforehand  to  offer  his 
territory  to  the  king  of  Persia/'f  The  contrary 
however  obtained  in  the  Croisade  wars,  of  which 
the  proofs  follow. 

THE  TABLE. 

JANUARY. 

All  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  as- 
sembled together  in  this  month,  and  a  long  and 
severe  fight  ensued  between  Baldwin  II.  and  the 
king  of  Damascus,  near  the  last  mentioned  city, 
on  the  28th  day  of  it.    Gesta  Dei,  p.  843,  844. 

Assembled  again,  and  began  the  siege  of  Asca- 
lon,  p.  923. 

All  the  forces  of  this  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as 
well  horse  as  foot,  assembled  again  in  the  time  of 

*  In  his  MS.  which  I  have  frequently  cited,  he  supposes 
April  was  the  time  kings  were  wont  to  go  out  to  war.  His  words 
(in  a  note  on  2  Sam.  xi.  1.)  are  "Roys  et  armees  ne  sortent  que 
quand  il  y  a  de  I'herbe  a  la  campagne  pour  les  bestes,  et  qu'on 
peut  camper,  c'est  a  dire  en  Avril."  That  is,  kings  and  armies 
do  not  march  but  when  there  is  grass,  and  when  they  can  en- 
camp, which  time  is  April.^ — Different  countries  may  find 
different  seasons  most  convenient  for  marching ;  but  it  seems 
religious  animosity  made  them  do  what  national  complaints 
would  not. 

+  Chron.  of  Solyman  III.  p.  146. 
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king  AmalriC;,  and  set  out  on  the  SOth  for  Egypt, 
p.  963. 

FEBRUARY. 

Baldwin  I.  having  assembled  all  his  troops^  be- 
gan the  siege  of  Berytus  in  this  months  and  con- 
tinued it  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,,  when  he 
took  it,  p,  803,  804. 

Siege  of  Tyre  began  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, February  the  fifteenth,  p.  830,  which  held 
till  July,  when  Tyre  was  surrendered,  p.  439. 

MARCH. 

Turks  set  out  for  the  country  about  Jordan  in 
March,  which  they  harassed  for  three  months, 
p.  272. 

Rapfanea  besieged  eighteen  d&ys  together,  by 
the  Count  of  Tripoli  and  Baldwin  II.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  taken  the  last  day  of  this  month,  p.  845. 

APRIL. 

The  united  forces  of  the  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem 
and  Damascus  came  before  Paneas  the  first  of 
May,  having  been  assembled  to  oppose  the  Turk- 
ish prince  of  Aleppo,  who,  entering  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  came  as  far  as  a  place  called  Rasaline, 
and  continued  some  time  with  his  army  there,  till, 
finding  the  forces  of  these  two  kingdoms  were 
united  together  against  him,  he  drew  off  ;  after 
which,  they  sat  down  before  Paneas:  the  move- 
ments, consequently,  that  preceded  the  siege  of  Pa- 
neas must  have  been  in  April,  p.  876,  877. 

MAY. 

Fight  between  Baldwin  I.  and  a  great  Egyptian 
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army,  not  far  from  Ascalon^,  in  the  middle  of  May, 
p.  413.  Another  fight  between  an  Egyptian  army 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  near  Ascalon,  in 
this  month,  p.  432. 

In  consequence  of  a  general  meeting  at  Acco, 
all  the  troops  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  were 
assembled  at  Tiberias  the  twenty-fifth  of  May, 
from  whence  they  marched  against  Damascus,  and 
after  some  time  returned  unsuccessful,  p.  910 — 
914. 

JUNE. 

Baldwin  I.  set  out  for  the  relief  of  Edessa,  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks,  p.  362;  and  again  for  the  re- 
lief of  a  place  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  end  of 
June,  p.  372. 

Baldwin  III.  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Pa- 
neas,  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  had  his  army  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  the  19th  of  June,  p.  941. 

JULY. 

A  successful  expedition  of  Godfrey  king  of  Je- 
rusalem against  some  Arabs  in  this  month,  p.  775. 

Baldwin  II.  crossed  Jordan  with  his  army 
against  the  king  of  Damascus,  and  some  Arabs  al- 
lied with  him,  p.  430. 

A  battle  between  Baldwin  III.  and  Noradine,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  it/  p.  946. 

And  in  the  reign  of  Amairic,  Saladine  came 
against  him  with  a  great  army  out  of  Egypt  in 
July,  whither  he  returned  the  end  of  the  following 
September,  p.  993. 

AUGUST. 

Baldwin  IL  gained  a  great  victory  over  a  pow- 
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erful  Turk,  the  kin^  of  Damascus  and  the  prince 
of  the  Arabs^  on  the  fourteenth  of  August/ p.  123. 

Noradine  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Chris- 
tian prince  of  Antioch,  &c.  on  the  tenth  of  this 
month,  p.  960,  961. 

Baldwin  IV.  assembled  his  troops  on  the  first  of 
this  month,  and  marched  into  the  territories  of  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  p.  1003. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  Saladine  besieged 
Berytus,  and  his  Egyptian  troops  besieged  a  place 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, p.  10:^9. 

SEPTEiMBER. 

Great  fight  between  Baldwin  I.  and  the  Egyp- 
tians on  the  8th  of  September,  p.  313. 

Amahnc  assembled  a  great  army  against  Egypt, 
and  on  the  first  of  September  went  down  thither, 
p.  958. 

OCTOBER. 

The  same  prince,  having  assembled  his  forces, 
set  out  again  for  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  besieging  Pelusium,  took  it  the  third  of 
November,  p.  978. 

NOVEMBER. 

Baldwin  I.  set  out  from  Jerusalem  to  besiege 
Tyre,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew,  (November  29,) 
p.  370. 

Baldwin  IV.  gave  Saladine  a  great  overthrow  ou 
the  twenty -fifth  of  this  month,  not  far  from  Asca- 
lon,  p.  1010. 

DECEMBER. 

Baruth  besieged  bv  Baldwin  I.  in  December,  ;■). 
362. 
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Baldwin  II.  marched  with  a  view  to  take  Damas- 
cus ;  but^  soon  after  his  arrival  in  its  neighbourhood, 
he  was  obhged  to  return  home  by  the  violence  of 
the  rains,  which  fell  about  the  sixth  of  December, 
p.  849. 

Saladine  having  assembled  his  E::^yptian  forces, 
and  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  attacked 
a  place  belonging  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  in  this 
month,  against  whom  Amalric  marched  from  Asca- 
lon  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  p.  986. 

An  expedition  undertaken  in  December,  1182, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli,  for 
which  they  prepared  provisions  and  forage  for  fif- 
teen days ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month  the 
king  of  Jerusalem  himself  set  out  against  Damas* 
cus,  and  ravaged  the  country  about  it,  p.  1033. 


We  meet  then,  in  these  historians,  with  expedi- 
tions or  battles  in  every  month  of  the  year.  There 
is,  however,  one  story  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre  tells  us,  that  seems  to  confirm  Sir  John 
Chardin's  account,  and  to  shew,  that  though  the 
active  and  superstitious  zeal  of  those  times  might 
not  regard  it,  the  summer  was  no  proper  time  for 
war  in  those  countries  ;  and  that  is  where  he  tells 
us,  that  in  a  battle  fought  between  Baldwin  IV. 
and  Saladine  in  Galilee,  as  many  perished  in  both 
armies  by  the  violence  of  the  heat  as  by  the 
sword.*    But  I  must  add,  that  it  is  observed  by 


*  Gesta  Dei,  p.  1028, 
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the  historian,  that  the  violence  of  the  heat,  which 
proved  so  deadly  to  the  soldiers  of  Baldwin  and 
Saladine,  was  much  greater  than  usual. 


OBSERVATION  LXXIII. 

Farther  Particulars  on  the  same  Subject. 

The  account  of  that  expedition  of  Baldwin  II. 
in  December,  mentioned  under  that  month  in  the 
preceding  article,  when  given  more  at  large,  is 
this.  That  Baldwin,  with  other  princes,  marching 
to  Damascus,  fully  resolved  to  take  it  by  surrender 
or  storm,  met  with  a  check  in  foraging,  which  en- 
raged the  army  so  much,  that  they  immediately 
flew  to  their  arms,  to  chastise  the  affront  without 
more  delay  :  when  suddenly  God,  against  whose 
will  men  can  do  nothing,  sent  such  violent  show- 
ers, such  darkness  in  the  sky,  such  difficulty  in  the 
roads,  by  means  of  the  vast  quantities  of  water  in 
them,  that  scarce  any  one  could  hope  for  life. 
Which  the  darkness  of  the  air,  and  thickness  of 
the  clouds,  the  irregular  blowing  of  the  winds, 
also  the  thunders  and  continual  lightnings,  signi- 
fied beforehand.  But  as  the  human  mind  is  igno- 
rant of  futurity,  they  did  not  attend  to  the  Divine 
patience  calling  to  desist ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
strove  to  proceed  in  an  impossible  attempt/*  The 
intemperateness  of  the  weather  however  obliged 
them,  this  author  observes,  to  desist;  and  made 
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them^  who  had  been  at  first  such  a  terror  to  their 
enemies  that  they  had  no  hopes  of  escaping*,  look 
upon  it  as  a  particular  providence  to  be  able  to 
get  back  again.* 

I  cite  this  long  account  from  William  of  Tyre, 
because  it  may  be  considered  as  a  comment  on 
1  Sam.  vii.  10,  11.,  The  Philistines  drew  near  to 
the  battle  against  Israel:  hut  the  Lord  thundered 
with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the 
Philistines,  and  discomfited  them,  and  they  were 
smitten  before  Israel ;  and  the  men  of  Israel  went 
out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  the  Philistines,  and 
smote  them  until,  &;c.  In  this,  however,  they  dif- 
fered, that  the  people  of  Damascus  did  not  im- 
prove the  advantage  with  the  vigour  that  Israel  did, 

OBSERVATION  LXXIV. 

Hail  and  Pain  dreadful  in  the  Easl. 

Had  hail  been  mingled  witli  the  rain,  Baldwin's 
army  w^ould  have  been  in  a  still  more  dangerous 
situation  :  such  hail  as  that  Albertus  Aquensis  de- 
scribes, which  fell  when  Baldwin  I.  was  with  his 
army  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea ;  at  the  top  of  which,  he  tells  us,  they  had  to 
encounter  with  the  greatest  dangers,  from  a  hor- 
rible hail,  terrible  ice,  unheard-of  rain  and  snow. 


*  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  849. 
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which  were  such^  that  thirty  of  the  foot  died  with 
cold.* 

Something  of  this  kind^  I  presume,  the  Canaail- 
ites  suffered  in  their  flit^ht  from  Joshua,  in  a  moun- 
tainous part  of  Judea,  Joshua  x.  11.  But  it  must 
have  heen  much  more  destructive  to  people  that 
were  Eeeing  before  their  enemies,  than  to  those 
Albertus  mentions;  as  they  doubtless  had  thrown 
away  their  clothes  in  part  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tion,f  dared  not  to  stop  for  shelter,  and  were  run- 
ning along  in  a  m.ountainous  place,  among  pre-* 
cipices.;]: 


OBSERVATION  hXXV, 

Curious  Illustration  of  2  Kings  vii.  15. 

Saladine's  army,  which  was  defeated  by  Bald- 
win IV.  near  Gaza,  suffered  in  hke  manner  in 
their  flight  by  rain  and  cold ;  but  I  mention  it  not 
to  illustrate  either  Joshua  x.  11.,  or  1  Sam.  vii.  10^, 
11.,  but  on  the  account  of  its  being  a  picture  in 
other  respects  of  the  flight  of  the  Syrians,  men- 
tioned 2  Kings  vii.  15.  And  they  went  after  them 

*  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  307.  t  See  2  Kings  viL  15. 

%  The  danger  of  which  is  suffidently  seen,  in  the  account 
William  of  Tyre  has  given  of  the  flight  of  some  Turks  that 
came  to  take  Jerusalem,  but  were  received  by  the  inhabitants 
with  sucl\  gallantry,  that  fleeing  from  them,  along  the  moun- 
tainous road  that  leads  from  that  city  to  Jordan,  many  of  them 
fell  headlong  down  the  precipicesj  and  miserably  perished. 
Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  922^  923. 
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unto  Jordan  ;  and,  lo,  all  the  way  was  full  of  gar- 
ments and  vessels,  which  tJie  Syrians  had  cast 
away  in  their  haste. 

Saladine's  army,  in  like  manner,  being  vigo- 
rously pursued  till  night  came  on,  and  as  far  as  a 
certain  standing  water,  surrounded  with  reeds, 
twelve  miles  olF,  were  continually  cut  off  in  f^reoi 
numbers.  To  fly  therefore  with  great  expedition, 
they  threw  away  their  arms  and  clothes,  and  aban- 
doned their  baggage,  and  by  this  means  some  of 
those  that  were  strongest  and  had  swift  horses,* 
escaped;  the  rest  were  killed  or  taken.  Those 
that  escaped  as  far  as  the  above-mentioned  fenny 
place,  if  they  had  any  thing  of  weight  still  re- 
maining, such  as  coats  of  mail,  or  greaves  of  iron, 
threw  them  among  the  reeds,  or  still  farther  into 
the  water  itself,  that  they  might  move  quicker^ 
and  that  the  armour  being  concealed  in  the  water, 
might  neither  be  of  any  after-service  to  the  Chris- 
tians, nor  be  kept  by  them  as  trophies  of  their  vic- 

*  D' Arvieux  tells  us,  that  the  Arabs  generally  ride  mares^ 
as  more  proper  for  their  purpose ;  experience  having  taught 
them,  that  they  can  better  endure  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst, 
than  male  animals  of  that  species ;  they  are  also  more  gentle, 
less  vicious,  and  produce  annually  a  foal."  He  adds,  "  that 
their  mares  never  neigh,  and  are  therefore  more  proper  for  their 
lying  in  ambush."  Voy.  dans  la  Palestine,  chap.  11.  The  trans- 
lators of  the  Septuagiut  seem  to  have  had  the  same  notion,  trans- 
lating that  word  which  our  version  renders  stalls^  by  a  term 
which  signifies 1  Kings  iv.  26.  2  Chron.  ix.  25.  It  does 
not  appear  that  their  translation  is  just ;  but  it  plainly  marks 
out,  that  they  supposed  Solomon's  cavalry  was  like  the  modern 
Arab  cavalry,  of  the  female  gender.  An  observation  which 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  displeasing  to  some  of  my  readers,  as  the 
.  Septuagint  translation  might  otherwise  appear  a  very  strange  one. 
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tory.  But  in  vain  :  for  those  that  closely  pursued 
them,  diligently  searched  that  place,  that  night 
and  the  following  day  ;  and  with  proper  instru- 
ments quickly  found  what  they  had  concealed  in 
it;  '*^and  we  have  been  informed,  (says  the  histo- 
rian) by  people  of  credit,  who  were  eye-witnesses, 
that  an  hundred  coats  of  mail  were  drawn  out  of 
that  place  in  one  day,  besides  iron  boots,  and 
things  which,  though  of  less  weight,  were  both 
useful  and  valuable/'  He  then  mentions  how  mi- 
serably these  naked  fugitives  were  harassed  with 
incessant  rains,  and  unusual  cold  weather,  which 
began  the  next  day,  and  continued  ten  days  toge- 
ther.* 

The  Syrians,  struck  with  a  panic,  left  many  of 
their  garments  in  like  manner  in  the  road  to  Jor- 
dan, and  of  their  vessels,  or  arms,  as  I  suppose  the 
word  L^h:^  keleem  means,  as  Saladine's  army  did, 
(for  the  original  word  in  the  book  of  Kings  is 
known  to  signify  arms  as  well  as  vessels,)  and  the 
rest  perhaps  were  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  horses  and  asses  that  were  left  in  the  camp, 
according  to  the  seventh  verse,  were  doubtless  the 
beasts  of  burden,  used  by  them  for  the  carriage  of 
their  tents  and  provisions,  which  their  terror  made 
them  leave  behind ;  and  as  the  troops  of  the  Syrians 
seem  to  have  been  horse,  see  2  Kings  vi.  15.,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  made  no  use  of  their  heavier 
moving  animals  in  their  flight,  but  left  them. 

*  Gesta  Dei,  p.  1010, 
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OBSERVATION  LXXVI. 

A  Sword  hanging  at  the  Netk  a  Token  of  Hunii- 
liation  and  Subjection. 

This  flight  of  the  Syrians  puts  us  in  mind  of 
another  flight  of  theirs,  related  in  the  1  Kings,  in 
the  account  of  which  a  circumstance  is  mentioned 
that  engages  attention :  And  his  servants  said 
unto  him,  (Ben-hadad,)  Behold  now  loe  have  heard 
that  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  merciful 
kings :  let  us,  I  pray  thee,  put  sackcloth  on  our 
loins,  and  ropes  upon  our  heads,  and  go  out  to  the 
king  of  Israel;  peradventure  he  ivill  save  thi/  life. 
So  thei/  girded  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  put 
ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  king  of 
Israel.* 

The  approaching  persons  with  a  svyord  hanging 
to  the  neck  is,  in  the  East,  thought  to  be  a  very 
humble  and  submissive  coming  before  them.  So 
William  of  Tyre,  describing  the  great  solemnity 
and  humiliation  with  which  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
under  the  Khaliph  of  that  country,  appeared  be- 
fore his  master,  tells  us,  he  prostrated  himself  on 
the  ground  thrice,  with  his  sword  hanging  to  his 
neck,  which  at  the  third  prostration  he  took  off 
and  laid  down.f 

And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  Thevenot 
has  mentioned  this  circumstance,  in  the  account  he 
has  given  of  the  taking  of  Bagdat  by  the  Turks, 


Kings  XX.  31,  32. 


+  Gesta  Dei,  p.  965. 
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in  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
drawn  from  a  letter,  written  by  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Turkish  army  to  one  of  the  Sangi- 
acks  of  Egypt :  for,  upon  the  begging  for  quarter 
by  the  besieged,  he  that  was  the  lieutenant  and 
the  principal  officer  of  the  governor  of  Bagdat,  we 
are  told,  went  to  the  Grand  Visier  with  a  scarf 
about  his  neck,  and  his  sword  wreathed  in  it; 
which  is,  he  says,  an  ignominious  mark  of  submis- 
sion, and  begged,  both  in  his  own  and  master's 
name,  Aman,  that  is  to  say,  pardon  and  mercy  ; 
and  having  obtained  it,  the  governor  came,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and  obtained 
not  only  a  confirmation  of  the  promise  of  life  that 
had  been  made  him,  but  divers  presents  too  of 
value.* 

Thevenot  supposed  the  hanging  the  sword  about 
the  neck  was  an  ignominious  mark  of  submission ; 
but  its  being  used  by  the  governor  of  Egypt,  when 
he  appeared  before  his  master,  shews  that  though  it 
was  an  expression  of  humiliation  and  perfect  submis- 
sion, it  was  not  an  ignominious  one  ;  but  a  token 
it  undoubtedly  was  of  such  respect,  as  was  thought 
proper  for  the  conquered  to  pay  the  victor  when 
they  begged  their  lives ;  and  as  such  was  used,  I 
suppose,  by  Ben-hadad  ;  for  those  ropes  about  the 
necks  of  his  servants  were,  T  should  imagine,  what 
they  suspended  their  swords  with,  if  the  customs  of 
later  times  may  be  thought  to  be  explanatory  of 
those  of  elder  days,  as  in  the  East  they  often  are. 


*  fart  I.  p.  289. 
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OBSERVATION  LXXVII. 
Curious  Illustration  of  1  Kings  xx.  34. 

Ben -HAD AD  was  received  to  mercy,  and  treated 
with  respect ;  and  upon  this  occasion  promised  to 
restore  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  cities  his 
father  had  taken  from  it,  Aud  thou  shalt  make,  said 
he  to  Ahab,  streets-  for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  my 
father  made  in  Samaria.  1  Kings  xx.  34. 

This  was  a  proposal  better  relished  by  Ahab, 
than  understood  by  commentators.  Bishop  Patrick 
tells  us,  some  suppose  the  word  mn  chutsoth,  sig- 
nifies market-places,  where  things  were  sold,  the 
toll  of  which  should  belong  to  Ahab.  Others  think, 
he  meant  courts  of  judicature,  where  he  should 
exercise  a  jurisdiction  over  the  Syrians  ;  others 
what  we  now  call  a  piazza,*  of  which  he  should 
receive  the  rents.  But  commonly,  he  says,  inter- 
preters understand,  by  the  word,  fortifications  or 
citadels,  as  we  now  speak  ;  none  of  which  sup- 
positions, however,  pleased  Gotf.  Vallandus,  who 
attempts  to  prove  that  palaces  are  meant,  the 
building  of  which  by  Ahab  being  a  token  of  sub- 
jection in  Ben-hadad. 

Perhaps  the  privileges  which  we  know  were 

*  Or  rather  what  is  called  by  Rauwolff  a  fondique  camp, 
carvatschara,  or  caravanserie^  p.  24,  30,  and  by  others  a  kane; 
that  is,  a  great  house,  built  like  a  cloister  round  a  great  court- 
yard, and  full  of  warehouses  and  apartments,  in  which  foreign 
merchants  are  wont  to  live^  or  trayeilers  to  repair,  as  to  an  inn. 
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actually  granted  to  the  Venetians  for  their  aid  by 
the  states  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  the  captivity  of  Baldwin  II.  may  more  satisfac- 
torily explain  these  words  of  Ben-hadad.  Wilham 
of  Tyre,  the  greatest  historian  of  the  Croisades, 
has  preserved  that  ancient  instrument,*  which  the 
curious  reader  may  consult,  and  in  which  he  will  find 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  an  an- 
tiquary. It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that 
it  appears  from  that  convention,  as  well  as  from  the 
accounts  that  he  has  elsewhere  given  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  other  nations  for  their  assistance^, 
that  they  were  wont  to  assign  churches^  and  to  give 
streets,  in  their  towns  and  cities,  to  those  foreign 
nations,  together  with  great  liberties  and  jurisdic- 
tion in  these  streets.  Thus  that  historian  tells  us, 
that  the  Genoese  had  a  street  in  Accon,  or  St.  John 
d'Acre,  together  with  full  jurisdiction  in  it,  and  a 
church,  as  a  reward  for  taking  that  city,f  together 
with  a  third  part  of  the  dues  of  the  port.  So  the 
above-mentioned  ancient  instrument  very  clearly 
shews  that  the  Venetians  had  a  street  also  in  Ac- 
con  ;  and  explains  what  this  full  jurisdiction  in  a 
street  means,  by  giving  them  liberty  to  have  in 
their  street  there  an  oven,  mill^  bagnio, J  weights 
and  measures  for  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  if  they 


*  Gesta  Dei,  p.  830,  831.  +  P.  791. 

J  The  privilege  of  having  a  bagnro  of  their  own  is  explained 
by  something  mentioned  p.  878  ;  as  is  that  of  having  weights 
and  measures,  by  a  paragraph  in  p.  124;  it  appearing  that  the 
bagnios  paid  certain  duties  to  the  Eastern  princes  of  those  times, 
who  also  received  some  of  their  dues  from  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 1 
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thought  fitj  and  also  to  judge  causes  among  them- 
selves^ together  with  as  great  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
those  that  dwelt  in  their  street  and  houses,  of  what- 
ever nation  they  might  be^  as  tlie  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  over  others. 

May  we  not  believe,  that  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  franchises  and  regahtics  that  were  granted  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese,  to  obtain  aid  from  them, 
the  father  of  Ahab  had  granted  to  Ben-hadad's 
father  to  obtain  peace,  and  which  Ben-hadad,  upon 
this  fatal  turn  of  his  afiFairs,  proposed  to  grant 
to  Ahab  in  Damascus — A  quarter  for  his  subjects 
to  live  in,  and  which  he  should  possess,  and  enjoy 
the  same  jurisdiction  over,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  his 
kingdom.    Such  a  p6wer  in  Samaria,  and  such  a 
making  over  a  part  of  it  to  him,  in  annexing  it  to 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  w  ith  a  right  of  building  such 
idol-temples  as  he  thought  fit,  was  a  sufficient  dis- 
grace to  the  father  of  Ahab  ;  and  the  proposing  to 
give  Ahab  now  a  like  honour  in  Damascus,  an 
expression  of  a  very  abject  adulation  in  Ben-hadad. 
As  the  things  that  commentators  have  mentioned, 
are  either  not  of  importance  enough  to  answer  the 
general  representations  of  matters  in  the  history ; 
or  absolutely  destructive ;  a  medium  is  to  be  sought 
for, 

OBSERVATION  LXXVIIL 

Barbarous  Customs  used  by  Victors  against  the 
dead  Bodies  of  their  Enemies. 

As  the  Indians  of  North  America  are  not  con- 
tent with  kiUing  their  enemies,  but  produce  their 
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scalps  as  proofs  of  the  number  they  have  destroyed; 
it  will  not  be  thought  strange^  that  something  of  the 
like  kind  obtained  anciently  in  Asia  too ;  but  it  is 
surprising  to  find  some  traces  of  it  still  there. 

These  ocular  proofs^  of  their  success  in  war  are 
agreeable  enough  to  unpolished  times  :  such  was  the 
age  of  Saul;,  when  he  required  some  unequivocal 
marks  of  David's  having  destroyed  an  hundred 
Philistines,  or  at  least  heathens,  and  that  they 
should  be  brought  before  him,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25,  27. 
But  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  fiijd  something  of 
the  like  sort  lately  practised  in  so  polite  a  country 
as  Persia ;  yet  the  MS.  C.  assures  us,  that  in  the 
war  of  the  Persians  against  the  Yuzbecs,  the  Per- 
sians took  the  beards  (of  their  enemies)  and  carried 
them  to  the  king.    Strange  custom  to  be  retained  \ 

OBSERVATION  LXXIX. 

Particular  Places  used  for  Prayer  previous  to 

Battle. 

Apprehensive  of  these  fatal  turns  in  war,  they 
were  wont  anciently  to  perform  very  solemn  de- 
votions before  they  went  out  to  battle,  and  at  par- 
ticular places.  So  it  is  s^id  that  the  Israelites,  in 
the  time  of  Judas  the  Maccabee,  assembled  them- 
selves to  Maspha,  over  against  Jerusalem ;  for 
that  in  Maspha  was  the  place  where  they  prayed 
aforetime  in  Israel,  1  Mace.  iii.  46. 

The  desolation  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Gentiles 
loefng  in  possession  of  a  strong  place  adjoining  to 
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it,  might  induce  Judas  to  assemble  the  people  at 
some  other  place:  the  forty-fifth  verse  seems  to 
assign  these  reasons  for  it.  But  that  Maspha  should 
be  chosen  as  a  place  where  they  before  prayed  in 
Israel  on  such  pubhc  occasions  is  strange,  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Ark 
were  ever  placed  there,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Nevertheless,  the  Apocryphal  writer  seems  to  be 
justified  in  what  he  says,  by  Judges  xx.  1.,  and 
1  Sam.  vii.  5 — 7.,  supposing  Maspha  means  the 
same  place  with  Mizpah,  of  which  no  one  doubts. 
For  the  first  passage  teaches  us  that  Israel  assem- 
bled before  the  Lord  at  Mizpah,  at  a  time  when 
the  ark  was  at  Bethel,  according  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  verse  of  that  chapter ;  and  by  the  second 
it  appears  that  Samuel  convened  the  people  at 
Mizpah,  in  order  to  prepare  them  by  solemn  de- 
votions for  war  with  the  Philistines ;  and  the  Phi- 
listines understood  a  meeting  of  Israel  to  be  intro- 
ductory to  war ;  and  by  the  first  verse  of  that  chap- 
ter it  appears,  that  the  Ark  was  at  that  time  at 
Kirjath-Jearim.  As  for  the  Tabernacle,  it  is  not 
supposed  to  have  ever  been  at  Mizpah. 

I  confess  this  has  often  perplexed  me.  A  passage 
I  met  with  in  the  first  volume  of  Pococke's  Travels 
into  the  East,*  recalled  this  difficulty  to  my  mind, 
with  the  pleasing  thought,  that  possibly  it  might 
serve  to  explain  it.  What  the  learned  may  think 
of  it,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  would  offer  it  to  their 
consideration,  whether  the  custom  he  mentions 
may  not  be  the  remains  of  ancient  Eastern  usages. 

*  P.  36. 
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Pococke's  account  is  this  :  Near  Cairo,  beyond 
the  mosque  of  Sheikh  Duise,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  burial-place  of  the  sons  of  some  Pashas, 
on  a  hill,  is  a  solid  building  of  stone,  about  three 
feet  wide,  built  with  ten  steps,  being  at  the  top 
about  three  feet  square,  on  which  the  Sheikh 
mounts  to  pray  on  any  extraordinary  occasion, 
when  all  the  people  go  out,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  a  war :  and  here  in  Egypt,  when  the  Nile  does 
not  rise  as  they  expect  it  should ;  and  such  a 
place  they  have  without  all  the  towns  throughout 
Turkey/' 

There  are  several  remarkable  mosques,  accord- 
ing to  Pococke's  account,  in  and  about  Cairo,  one 
of  them  of  surprising  magnificence,  another  of 
great  antiquity,  yet  none  of  these  are  made  use  of 
it  seems  on  these  occasions  ;  but  this  little  place 
near  the  mosque  of  Sheikh  Duise  is  appropriated 
to  this  service. 

Every  town  in  Turkey,  according  to  this  author, 
has  such  a  place.  If  this  is  exact,  it  does  not 
appear  however  that  they  were  anciently  so  com- 
mon in  Judea.  Mizpah,  if  not  the  only  place 
where  prayers  of  this  sort  were  wont  to  be  made, 
which  indeed  we  can  hardly  suppose,  was  at  least 
celebrated  on  this  account,  and  was  perhaps  near 
some  plentiful  fountain  of  water,  or  otherwise  pro- 
per for  the  assembling  Israel  together  for  war. 
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OBSERVATION  LXXX. 

People  in  the  East  often  carry  their  whole  Families 
with  them,  when  they  go  to  War. 

It  is  not  a  very  unusual  thing,  in  the  East,  for 
persons  to  carry  their  whole  family  with  them  when 
they  g*o  to  war. 

The  mention  of  little  ones,  as  being  with  Ittai 
the  Gittite,  when  he  attended  king"  David  flying 
before  his  son  Absalom,  2  Samuel  xv.  22.,  ap- 
pears very  strange  to  us ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
that  Sir  J.  Chardin  tells  us,  in  a  note  on  that  place, 
in  his  MS.  that  it  is  usual  with  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Eastern  people  to  do  thus,  and  especially  the 
Arabs, 

OBSERVATION  LXXXI. 

The  granting  of  a  Banner  a  Sign  of  Protection. 

The  satisfaction  Ben-hadad  received,  touching 
the  safety  of  his  life,  appears  to  have  been  by 
words ;  but  it  seems  that  the  modern  Eastern 
people  have  looksd  upon  the  giving  them  a  ban- 
ner as  a  more  sure  pledge  of  protection. 

So  Albertiis  Aquensis  tells  us,  that  when  Je- 
rusalem was  taken  in  1099,  about  three  hundred 
Saracens  got  upon  the  roof  of  a  very  lofty  building 
and  earnestly  begged  for  quarter,  but  could  not 
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be  induced  by  any  promises  of  safety  to  come 
down,  until  they  had  received  the  banner  of  Tan- 
cred  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Croisade  army)  as 
a  pledge  of  Hfe.  It  did  not  indeed  avail  thenj^ 
as  that  historian  observes ;  for  their  behaviour  oc- 
casioned such  indignation,  that  they  were  destroyed 
to  a  man.*  The  event  shewed  the  faithlessness  of 
these  zealots,  whom  no  solemnities  could  bind ; 
but  the  Saracens  surrendering*  themselves  upon  the 
delivery  of  a  standard  to  them,  proves  in  what  a 
strong  light  they  looked  upon  the  giving  them 
a  banner,  since  it  induced  them  to  trust  it,  when 
they  would  not  trust  any  promises. 

Perhaps  the  delivery  of  a  banner  was  anciently 
esteemed,  in  like  manner^  an  obligation  to  protect, 
and  that  the  Psalmist  might  consider  it  in  this 
light,f  when,  upon  a  victory  gained  over  the  Sy- 
rians and  Edomites,  after  the  public  affairs  of  Israel 
had  been  in  a  bad  state,  he  says.  Thou  hast  shewed 
thy  people  hard  things,  &c.  Thou  hast  given  a 
banner  to  them  that  fear  thee.  Though  thou 
didst  for  a  time  give  up  thine  Israel  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  thou  hast  now  given  them  an 
assurance  of  thy  having  received  them  under  thy 
protection. 

When  the  Psalmist  is  represented  as  saying, 
Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  thee, 
that  it  may  be  displayed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  rightly  translated,  since  it  is  most 
probable  they  used  anciently  only  a  spear,  properly 
ornamented,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  common  one, 

*  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  282.  f  Ps.  Ix.  3,  4. 
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as  this  same  Albertus  tells  us,  that  a  very  long 
spear,  covered  all  over  with  silver,*  to  which  ano- 
ther writerf  of  those  Croisade  wars  adds,  a  ball  of 
gold  on  the  top,  was  the  standard  of  the  Ef^yptiaii 
princes  at  that  time,  and  carried  before  their  ar- 
mies. Thou  hast  given  a  banner,  (^D3  nes,  an  en- 
sign, or  a  standard,^  to  them  that  fear  thee,  that 
it  may  he  lifted  up,  may  perhaps  be  a  better  ver- 
sion ;  or,  rather,  that  they  may  lift  it  up  to  them- 
selves,^  or  encourage  themselves  with  the  confident 
persuasion  that  they  are  under  the  protection  of 
God,  because  of  the  truth,  thy  word  of  promise,^ 
which  is  an  assurance  of  protection,  like  the  giving 
me  and  my  people  a  banner,  the  surest  of  pledges. 


OBSERVATION  LXXXII. 

The  Heads  of  Enemies  cut  off  to  serve  for  a 
Triumph. 

Bishop  Patrick  is  silent  about  the  design  of  the 
people  concerned  in  the  cutting  off  the  head  of 
king  Saul,  after  his  death,  and  the  intention  of 
David  in  taking  away  with  him  the  head  of  Go- 
liath, after  he  had  certainly  killed  him  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  his  body ;  but  Sanctius  very  justly 
supposes,  both  were  done  in  a  way  of  triumph. || 

*  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  288. 
+  Robertas  Monachus,  Gesta  Dei,  &c,  p.  80. 
X  For  the  word  DDI Jnn'?  lehithnoses  is  of  the  conjugation 
called  Hithpahel. 

§  1  Chron.xTii.  9,  10.  \\  Vide  Poli.  Syn.  in  loc. 
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The  instances  Sanctius  has  produced,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  supposition,  are  taken  from  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  histories  ;  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
a  considerable  addition  to  our  satisfaction,  to  have 
some  adduced  from  the  managements  of  people, 
whose  customs  more  nearl}^  resemble  those  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  will  therefore  set  down  such 
here. 

Barbarossa,  Morgan  tells  us,  in  his  history  of 
Algiers,  having  conquered  the  king  of  Cucco,  and 
his  army  of  African  Highlanders,  which  prince 
lost  his  life  in  the  contest,  Barbarossa  returned  in 
triumph,  with  the  slain  king's  head  carried  before 
him  on  a  lance.*  This  is  exactly  what  was  done 
with  the  head  of  Saul :  it  was  carried  in  triumph 
on  a  lance  before  the  victorious  general  of  the  Phi- 
listine army,  upon  its  return  to  their  own  country. 

David's  taking  away  the  head  of  Goliath,  from 
the  place  where  the  dead  body  lay,  is,  I  imagine,  to 
be  placed  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  and  paral- 
leled with  another  transaction  in  the  same  writer. 
The  people  of  Tremizan,  it  seems,  struck  off  the 
head  of  an  usurping  king,  against  whom  they  had 
complained  to  Barbarossa,  after  his  flight  from  the 
field  of  battle,  in  which  Barbarossa  had  worsted 
him,  and  sent  it  to  Barbarossa  on  a  lance's  point.f 
When  then  David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Philistine,  and  that  Ahner  took  and  brought 
him  before  Saul,  with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in 
his  hand,  1  Sam.  xvii.  57.,  we  are  to  understand 
the  passage,  as  signifying,  that  David  having  taken 


*  P.  232, 
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away  the  head,  with  a  view  to  the  solemn  presettt- 
ing  it  to  Saul/  he  was  introduced  into  the  royal 
presence,  holding-  a  spear  in  his  hand,  with  Go- 
liath's head  on  the  point  of  it,  which  he  presented 
with  Eastern  ceremony  to  his  prince.-f* 

The  unmartial  engraver  of  the  curious  map» 
that  so  agreeably  adorn  Reland's  Palsestina  has 
been  very  unhappy  here :  he  represents  David,  in 
the  ornamental  part  of  the  map  of  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  as  a  youth  with  a  great  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  holding  up  the  head  of  Goliath  in 
the  other,  like  one  of  our  executioners  holding  up 
the  head  of  a  traitor:  his  appearing  before  Saul 
with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand  was 
undoubtedly  in  a  very  different  attitude.  But  the 
ideas  of  mtillitudes  that  read  the  passage,  we  may 
justly  believe,  are  much  more  conformable  to  those 
of  this  Hollander  than  to  those  excited  in  the  mind 
upon  reading  the  story  in  Morgan. 

I  would  add,  that  as  the  arrangement  of  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  Sisera  will  not  allow  us  to 
imagine  that  Jael  presented  his  head  with  solemnity 
to  Barak  ;  or  that  she  cut  it  off,  in  order  to  its 
being  carried  in  triumph  before  that  general;  there 

*  Niebuhr,  I  liave  lately  observed,  gives  a  similar  account  of 
the  Southern  Arabs,  p.  263. 

+  The  head  of  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  was,  probably 
presented  to  David  by  Baanah  and  Rechab,  with  the  same  kind 
of  parade,  2  Sam.  iv.  8.  Sometimes  heads  are  carried  in  basins 
in  triumph.  Dr.  Perry  gives  two  instances,  p.  168  and  185^ 
He  also  mentions  eleven  heads  carried  in  a  sheet  to  a  Bashaw, 
and  afterwards  ranged  on  a  bench  in  a  public  place,  p.  189. 
Compare  2  Kings  x.  7, 8.         '  3 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  our  version^  in  Judges  v. 
S6.,  is  not  exact:  with  a  hammer  she  smote  Sisera  ; 
she  smote  off  his  head  when  she  had  pierced  and 
stricken  through  the  temples. 

Different  as  this  management  is  from  our  rules 
of  war,  some  of  the  next  Observations  will  give  us 
an  account  of  usages  still  more  strange  in  our  ap- 
prehensions, and  especially  that  which  describes  the 
sealing  up  of  eyes. 


OBSERVATION  LXXXIII. 

Heads,  Hands,  and  Feet,  of  State- Criminals  cut  off. 

Thby  frequently  cut  off  the  hands  and  the  feet 
of  people  in  times  of  tumult  and  disorder,  and  af- 
terwards expose  them,  as  well  as  the  head ;  the 
same  thing  was  done  sometimes  anciently. 

Lady  Wortley  Montague,  speaking  of  the  Turk- 
ish minister  of  state,  tells  us,  that  if  a  minister 
displeases  the  people,  in  three  hours'  time  he  is 
dragged  even  from  his  master's  arms;  they  cut  off 
his  hands,  head,  and  feet,  and  throw  them  before 
the  palace-gate,  with  all  the  respect  in  the  world  ; 
while  the  sultan  (to  whom  they  all  profess  an  un- 
limited adoration)  sits  trembling  in  his  apartment/' 
&c.    Lett.  V.  2.  p.  19. 

This  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet,  of  those  that 
have  behaved  ill  in  matters  of  state,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  us,  is  only  an  old  Eastern  custom, 
not  yet  worn  out ;  for  we  find  the  hands  and  feet 
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bf  the  sons  of  Rimmon,  who  slew  Ishbosheth,  were 
cut  off,  and  hanged  up  over  the  pool  of  Hebron, 
2  Sam.  iv.  12. 

It  seems  then  to  be  a  false  refinement  in  thost 
commentators  who  suppose  the  hands  of  Baanah 
and  Rechab  were  cut  off,  because  they  were 
employed  in  murdering  Ishbosheth  ;  and  their 
feet,  because  they  made  use  of  them  to  go  to 
the  place  of  assassination,  or  in  carrying  off  that 
prince's  head :  whatever  may  be  thought  of  cut- 
ting off  the  assassinating  hands,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended, with  any  shew  of  reason,  that  the  feet 
were  more  guilty  than  any  other  limb.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  these  were  the  parts  wont  to  be  cut 
off  from  state-criminals,  as  well  as  their  heads, 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  been  particularly  ac- 
cessary to  their  guilt. 

The  hanging  them  up  at  the  pool  in  Hebron 
seems  to  have  been  merely  on  account  of  its  being 
a  place  of  great  resort. 

I  leave  it  to  the  curious  to  consider  whether  Pro- 
vidence designed  any  reference  to  this  ancient  pu- 
nishment, in  secretly  directing  the  second  fall  of 
Dagon  so,  as  that  its  head,  and  palms  of  its  hands, 
Were  cut  off,  1  Sam.  v.  4. 
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OBSERVATION  LXXXIV. 

Curious  Accounts  of  Eastern  Pnsons. 

The  treatment  of  those  that  are  shut  up  in  the 
Eastern  prisons  differs  from  our  usages,  but  serves 
to  illustrate  several  passages  of  Scripture. 

The  MS.  C*  relates  several  circumstances  con- 
cerning their  prisons,  which  are  curious,  and 
should  not  be  omitted. 

In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us  that  the  Eastern 
prisons  are  not  public  buildings  erected  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  a  part  of  the  house  in  which  their 
criminal  judges  dwell.  As  the  governor  and  pro- 
vost of  a  town,  or  the  captain  of  the  watch,  im- 
prisoned such  as  are  accused  in  their  own  houses, 
they  set  apart  a  canton  of  it  for  that  purpose, 
when  they  are  put  into  these  offices,  and  choose 
for  the  jailor  the  most  proper  person  they  can  find 
of  their  domestics. 

Sir  John  supposes  the  prison  in  which  Joseph, 
together  with  the  chief  butler  and  chief  baker,  of 
Pharaoh,  was  put,  was  in  Potiphar's  own  house. 
But  I  would  apply  this  account  to  the  illustration 
of  another  passage  of  Scripture  :  Wherefore,  it  is 
said,  Jer.  xxxvii.  15.,  the  princes  were  wroth  with 
Jeremiah,  and  smote  him,  and  put  him  in  prison  in 
the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe  ;  for  they  had 
made  that  the  prison.  Here  we  see  a  dwelling- 
house  was  made  a  prison ;  and  the  house  of  aqi 
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eminent  person^,  for  it  was  the  house  of  a  scribe, 
which  title  marks  out  a  person  of  quality :  it  is 
certain  it  does  so  in  some  places  of  Jeremiah^  par- 
ticularly ch.  xxxvi.  Then  he  went  down  into 
the  king's  house  into  the  scribe's  chamber;  and,  la, 
all  the  princes  sat  there,  even  Elishama  the  scribe, 
and  Delaiah,  ^c.  The  makino;  the  house  of  Jo- 
nathan the  prison  would  not  now  in  the  East  be 
doing  him  any  dishonour,  or  occasion  the  looking 
upon  him  in  a  mean  light ;  it  would  rather  mark 
out  the  placing  him  in  an  office  of  importance.  It 
is  probable  it  was  so  anciently,  and  that  his  house 
became  a  prison,  when  Jonathan  was  made  the 
royal  scribe,  and  became,  like  the  chamber  of  Eli- 
shama, one  of  the  prisons  of  the  people. 

A  second  thing  relating  to  the  Eastern  prisons, 
taken  notice  of  in  this  MS.  is,  that  a  discretionary 
power  is  given  to  the  keeper  to  treat  his  prisoners 
just  as  he  pleases  ;  all  that  is  required  of  him 
being  only  to  produce  them  when  called  for ; 
whereas  in  Europe  their  treatment  is  regulated  by 
humanity  and  equity.  After  having  remarked,  that 
several  things  he  mentions  relating  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  Joseph  must  appear  very  unaccountable 
to  an  European,  he  goes  on  to  this  purpose  : 
"  Those  that  have  observed  the  manners  of  the 
modern  Eastern  people,  will  find  that  the  like 
things  are  practised  among  them  :  they  have  not 
different  prisons  for  the  different  classes  of  crimi- 
nals ;  the  judges  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
where  the  prisoners  are  confined,  or  how  they  are 
treated,  they  considering  it  merely  as  a  place  of 
safety  ;  and  all  that  they  require  of  the  jailor  is. 
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that  the  prisoner  be  forth-coming  when  called  for. 
As  to  the  rest,  he  is  master  to  do  as  he  pleases,  to 
treat  him  well  or  ill ;  to  put  him  in  irons  or  not ;  to 
shut  him  up  close,  or  hold  him  in  easier  restraint ; 
to  admit  people  to  him,  or  to  suffer  nobody  to  see  him. 
If  the  jailor  and  his  servants  have  large  fees,  let  a 
person  be  the  greatest  rascal  in  the  world,  he  shall 
be  lodged  in  the  jailor's  own  apartment,  and  the 
best  part  of  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  those  that 
have  imprisoned  a  man  give  the  jailor  greater  pre- 
sents, or  tljat  he  has  a  greater  regard  for  them, 
he  will  treat  the  prisoner  with  the  greatest  inhu- 
manity/*   To  illustrate  this,  he  gives  us  a  story  of 
the  treatment  a  very  great  Armenian  merchant  met 
with :      treated  with  the  greatest  caresses  upon 
the  jailor's  receiving  a  considerable  present  from 
him  at  first,  and  fleecing  him  after  from  time  to 
time  ;  then  upon  the  party's  presenting  something 
considerable,  first  to  the  judge,  and  afterwards  to 
the  jailor,  who  sued  the  Armenian,  the  prisoner 
first  felt  his  privileges  retrenched,  was  then  closely 
confined,  was  then  treated  with  such  inhumanity 
as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink  above  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  this  in  the  hottest  time  of 
summer,   nor  any  body  suffered  to  come  near 
him  but  the  servants  of  the  prison,  and  at  length 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  brought  to  the  point  to  which  all  this 
severe  usage  was  intended  to  force  him." 

What  energy  does  this  account  of  an  Eastern 
prison  give  those  passages  of  Scripture,  that  speak 
of  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners,*  and  its  coming 
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before  God  !  of  Jeremiah's  being*  kept  in  a  dun- 
geon many  days,  and  his  supplicating  that  he 
might  not  be  remanded  thither,  lest  he  should  die 
there.* 

OBSERVATION  LXXXV. 

Of  their  Writings  relative  to  the  Conveyance  of 
Property. 

The  double  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  purchase^ 
which  are  mentioned  chap,  xxxii.  11.,  seems  a 
strange  management  in  their  civil  concerns ;  yet 
something  of  the  like  kind  obtains  still  among 
them. 

Both  the  writings  were  in  the  hands  of  Jere- 
miah, and  at  his  disposal,  ver.  14. ;  for  what  pur- 
pose then  were  duplicates  made }  To  those  that 
are  unacquainted  with  the  Eastern  usages,  it  must 
appear  a  question  of  some  difficulty. 

"  The  open  or  unsealed  writing,'*  says  an  emi- 
nent commentator,  was  either  a  copy  of  the 
sealed  deed,  or  else  a  certificate  of  the  witnesses,  in 
whose  presence  the  deed  of  purchase  was  signecl 
and  sealed. "+  But  it  still  recurs,  of  what  use  was  a 
copy  that  was  to  be  buried  in  the  same  earthen 
vessel,  and  run  exactly  the  same  risques  with  the 
original }  If  by  a  certificate  is  meant  a  deed  of 
the  witnesses,  by  which  they  attested  the  contract 
of  Jeremiah  and  Hananeel,  and  the  original  deed^ 
of  purchase  had  no  ^fitnesses  at  all,  then  it  is  nar 

P  Jer.  xxxTu.  1ft— 20.       t  Lowth's  Com.  on  Jer.  xxxii.  11. 
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tural  to  ask^  why  were  tliey  made  separate  writ- 
ings ?  and,  much  more^  why  was  one  sealed,  and 
not  the  other  ? 

Sir  J.  Chardin's  account  of  modern  manage- 
ments, which  he  thinks  illustrates  this  ancient 
story,  is,  that  after  a  contract  is  made,  it  is  kept 
by  the  party  himself,  not  the  notary  ;  and  they 
cause  a  copy  to  be  made,  signed  by  the  notary 
alone,  Avhich  is  shewn  upon  proper  occasions,  and 
never  exhibit  the  other/' 

According  to  this  account,  the  two  books  were 
the  same,  the  one  sealed  up  with  solemnity,  and 
not  to  be  used  on  common  occasions  ;  that  which 
was  open  the  same  writing,  to  be  perused  at  plea- 
sure, and  made  use  of  upon  all  occasions.  The 
sealed  one  answered  a  record  with  us ;  the  other, 
n  writing  for  common  use. 


OBSERVATION  LXXXVI. 

Sealing  up  the  Eyes  used  in  the  East, 

The  very  mention  of  the  sealing  up  of  eyes  ap- 
pears to  us  very  odd ;  yet  this  is  an  Eastern  ma» 
nagement,  and  used  on  different  occasions. 

It  is  one  of  the  solemnities  at  a  Jewish  wed- 
ding at  Aleppo,  according  to  Dr.  Russell,  who 
mentions  it  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  their 
ceremonies  at  that  time  *  It  is  done  by  fastening 
the  eyelids  together  with  gum ;  and  the  bride- 
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groom  is  the  person,  he  says,  if  he  remembered 
ri^ht,  that  opens  his  bride's  eyes  at  the  appointed 
time. 

It  is  used  also  as  a  punishment  in  those  coun- 
tries. So  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  chaplain,  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  voyages  to  East  India,  tells  us  of  a 
son  of  the  Great  Mogul,  whom  he  had  seen,  and 
with  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  conversed,  that  had 
before  that  time  been  cast  into  prison  by  his  father, 
"  where  his  eyes  were  sealed  up,''  (by  something 
put  before  them,  which  might  not  be  taken  off,) 
*^  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  after  which  time 
that  seal  was  taken  away,  that  he  might  with  free- 
dom enjoy  the  light,  though  not  his  liberty."*  The 
same  writer  informs  us,  that  he  was  afterwards 
taken  out  of  prison,  but  still  kept  under  a  guard, 
in  which  situation  he  saw  him,  though  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  intent  of  his  father  to  make  this 
prince,  who  was  his  first-born,  his  successor, 
though,  out  of  some  jealousy,  he  being  much  be- 
loved by  the  people,  he  denied  him  his  liberty. 

Other  princes  have  been  treated  after  a  ditferent 
manner:  when  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  keep 
them  under,  they  have  had  drugs  ordered  them, 
to  render  them  stupid  and  inattentive  to  things. 
Thus  Olearius  tells  us,t  that  Shah  Abas,  the  cele- 
brated Persian  monarch  who  died  in  1629,  ordered 
a  certain  quantity  of  opium  should  every  day  be 
given  to  his  grandson,  who  was  to  be  his  successor, 
in  order  to  render  him  stupid,  that  he  might  not 
have  any  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  him. 


*  P.  471,  472. 
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I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  reference  to  this  Jewish  sealing  up  of  eyes, 
in  their  marriage  solemnities^  in  the  Scripture ; 
but  I  would  ask^  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
ground  to  believe,  the  Prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to 
these  two  different  methods  of  treating  other  people, 
in  chap.  xliv.  18.  ?  Tliei/  have  not  known,  nor  un- 
derstood :  for  he  hath  shut  their  eyes,  daubed 
their  eyes  is  the  marginal  translation,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  exact  import  of  the  original 
words,  (D»T3y illN^D  TOO  ki  tach  meraoth  eineyhem) 
that  they  cannot  see ;  and  their  hearts,  that  they 
cannot  understand.  Is  the  supposition  void  of  all 
probability,  and  altogether  absurd  ? 

If  there  is  any  thing  at  all  in  it,  there  is  equally 
an  allusion  to  this  method  of  applying  stupifying 
drugs  in  Isaiah  vi.  10.,  I  should  suppose,  where  the 
Prophet  says.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes; 
lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert, 
and  he  healed.  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  three  different  operations  here  :  because 
it  is  not  only  difficult  to  conceive,  what  other  ope^ 
ration  the  making  the  ears  heavy  should  allude  to  ; 
but  because  one  single  thing — the  stupifying  the 
senses,  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  answer 
this  whole  description;  for  in  such  a  situation, 
with  ears  open,  they  would  not  be  able  to  hear  to 
any  purpose  ;  and  with  eyes  unsealed,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  see  with  any  advantage  to  them- 
selves. Two  things  possibly  might  be  intended, 
and  shutting  the  eyes  mean  sealing  them  ;  but  we 
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cannot  suppose  three  ;  perhaps  one  only  is  meant 
—the  stupifying  them. 

IJow  beautiful  in  this  view  do  these  words  ap- 
pear^ which  have  been  painful  and  difficult  to 
many !  the  quality  of  the  persons  treated  after  thi? 
manner;  the  tenderness  expressed  in  these  sorts 
of  punishment ;  the  temporary  nature  of  them  ; 
and  the  after-design  of  making  them  partakers  of 
the  highest  honours ;  which  appear  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Olea^'ius  and  of  Sir  Thomas's  chaplain : 
^11  serve  to  throw  a  softness  over  this  dispensation 
of  Providence^  towards  those  that  deserved  great 
severity,  which  will  appear,  I  dare  say,  perfectly 
new  to  many  of  my  readers.  The  JTews,  to  whom 
the  words  of  the  vith  chapter  relate,  will  not  be 
displeased  with  such  an  illustration  :  but  it  ought 
to  be  observed  also,  that  they  were  the  Gentiles,  who 
were  abandoned  of  God  to  stupid  idolatries,  that 
the  xlivth  chapter,  18th  verse,  refers  to ;  the  de- 
reliction of  both  by  God,  at  different  periods,  being 
dreadfully  deserved  by  both  ;  and  being  appointed 
with  designs  of  mercy  as  to  both ;  which  general 
thought  is  certainly  true,  being  the  doctrine  of  St« 
Paul  in  the  xith  to  the  Romans,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  illustration  of  these  passages,  de* 
4uced  from  modern  Oriental  custonis. 
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OBSERVATION  LXXXVII. 

Treasures  hidden  under  Ground  supposed  in  th& 
East  to  be  discoverable  by  Sorcery. 

As  treasures  are  frequently  hidden  under  ground 
in  the  East,  by  those  that  are  apprehensive  of  re- 
volutions ;  so  the  finding  them  is  one  great  object, 
in  their  apprehensions,  of  sorcery. 

We  are  told  by  travellers  into  the  East,  that 
they  have  met  with  great  difficulties  very  often, 
from  a  notion  universally  disseminated  among 
them,  that  all  Europeans  are  magicijins,  and  that 
their  visits  to  those  Eastern  countries  are  not  to 
satisfy  curiosity,  but  to  find  out,  and  get  posses- 
sion of  those  vast  treasures  they  believe  to 
buried  there  in  great  quantities. 

These  representations  are  very  common  ;  but 
Sir  J.  Chardin's  MS.  in  a  note  on  a  passage  of  the 
Apocrypha,*  gives  us  a  more  particular  and  amus- 
ing account  of  atfairs  of  this  kind.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  Indies,  for  those  sorcerers  that  ac- 
company conquerors  every  where,  to  point  out 
the  place  where  treasures  are  hid.  Thus  at  Surat, 
when  Siragi  came  thither,  there  were  people  who, 
with  a  stick  striking  on  the  ground,  or  against 
walls,  found  out  those  that  had  been  hollowed  or 
dug  up,  and  ordered  such  places  to  be  opened." 
He  then  intimates,  that  something  of  this  pature 
Jjad  happened  to  him  in  Mingrelia. 

*  1  Mace.  i.  23. 
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Among  the  various  contradictions  that  agitate 
the  human  breast^  this  appears  to  be  a  remarkable 
one  :  they  firmly  believe  the  power  of  magicians 
to  discover  hidden  treasures ;  and  yet  they  continue 
to  hide  them. 

Dr.  Perry  has  given  us  an  account  of  some 
mighty  treasures  hidden  in  the  ground  by  some  of 
the  principal  people  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which 
upon  a  revolution  were  discovered  by  domestics 
privy  to  the  secret.*  D'Herbelot  has  given  us 
accounts  of  treasures  concealed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, some  of  them  of  great  princes,  discovered  by 
accidents  extremely  remarkable  ;f  but  this  account 
of  Chardin's,  of  conquerors  pretending  to  find  out 
hidden  treasures  by  means  of  sorcerers,  is  very 
extraordinary. 

As,  however,  people  of  this  cast  have  made  great 
pretences  to  mighty  things  in  all  ages,  and  were 
not  unfrequently  confided  in  by  princes,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  they  pretended  sometimes,  by 
their  art,  to  discover  treasures  anciently  to  princes, 
of  which  they  had  gained  intelligence  by  other 
methods :  and  as  God  opposed  His  Prophets,  at  va- 
rious times,;j;  to  pretended  sorcerers,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  points  at  some  such 
prophetic  discoveries  in  those  remarkable  words, 
Isa.  xlv.  3.  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of 
darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  sacred  places, 
that  thou  mayest  know,  that  I  the  Lord,  which 

*  P.  77. 

+  Voy.  I'Art.  Amadeddulat,  p,  107  ;  etl'Art.  Ismail  Samani, 
502,  503. 

%  Exod.  vii.  11.  chap.  viii.  19.  and  Isa.  xliv.  25. 
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call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  Qod  of  Israel : 
1  will  give  them,  by  enabling  some  Prophet  of  mine 
to  tell  thee  where  they  are  concealed. 

Such  a  supposition  throws  a  great  energy  into 
those  words. 

Great  also  was  the  extent  of  the  prohibition  to 
the  Jewish  people,  not  to  consult  sorcerers :  they 
were  neither  to  do  it  as  Saul  did,  to  know  the 
event  of  a  war ;  nor,  after  they  had  conquered,  to 
find  out  the  treasures  of  the  vanquished. 

OBSERVATION  LXXXVIIl. 

Taxes  paid  in  Kind,  i.  e.  by  a  Part  of  the  Produce 
of  the  Field, 

The  Eastern  people  to  this  day  support  the  ex# 
penses  of  government,  in  common,  by  paying  such 
a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  to  their 
princes.  These  are  their  taxes.  No  wonder  it 
was  so  in  remoter  ages. 

The  MS.  C.  gives  us  this  account :  The  reve- 
nues of  princes  in  the  East  are  paid  in  the  fruits 
and  productions  of  the  earth.  There  are  no  other 
taxes  upon  the  peasants."* 

The  twelve  officers  of  Solomon  then,  men- 
tioned 1  Kings  iv.  17 — 19.,  are  to  be  considered  as 
his  general-receivers.  They  furnished  food  for  all 
that  belonged  to  the  king  ;  and  the  having  provi- 
sions for  themselves  and  attendants  seems  to  have 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  a  note  on  I  Esdras  if.  6.,  and  another 
1  Mac.  X.  29. 
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been,  in  those  times  of  simplicity,  all  the  ordinary 
gratification  his  ministers  of  state,  as  \vell  as  his 
meaner  servants,  received.  Silver,  gold,  horses, 
armour,  precious  vestments,  and  other  things  of 
value,  came  to  him  from  other  quarters:  partly  a 
kind  of  tribute  from  the  surrounding  princes,  1 
Kings  15,  25.;  partly  from  the  merchants, 
whom  he  sufFefed  to  pass  through  his  country  to 
^ind  from  Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  ver.  15. ;  partly  from 
his  own  commerce  by  the  Red  Sea,  ver.  22. 

The  horses  and  armour  he  seems  to  have  distri- 
buted among  the  most  populous  towns,  who  were 
to  find  horsemen  and  people  to  drive  chariots  to 
such  a  number  when  called  for;  and  out  of  the 
silver,  and  other  precious  things  that  came  to  him, 
he  made  presents  upon  extraordinary  occasions  to 
those  that  distinguished  themselves  in  his  service, 
1  Kings  X.  26,  27. 

And  according  to  this  plan  of  conducting  the 
expenses  of  civil  government,  the  history  of  So- 
lomon is  to  be  explained.  Commentators  have  not 
always  had  this  present  to  their  minds,  when  illus- 
trating this  part  of  Scripture. 

Sir  J.  Chardin  even  supposes  the  telling  the 
flocks,  Jer.  xxxiii,  13.,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  tribute,  it  being  the  custom  in  the  East  to 
count  the  flocks,  in  order  to  take  the  third  of  the 
increase  and  young  ones  for  the  king.* 

*  It  was  not  so  large  a  proportion  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  1 
Sam.  viii.  17.,  but  must  have  been  thought  a  heavy  burden, 
when  this  eagerness  after  their  nation's  having  regal  ^Xoxy 
among  them  like  others,  was  a  little  abated. 
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OBSERVATION  LXXXIX. 

Money  counted  and  sealed  up  in  Bags,  or  Purses, 
of  Various  Amount. 

The  money  that  is  collected  together  in  the 
treasuries  of  Eastern  princes  is  told  up  in  certain 
equal  svLms,  pilt  into  bags^  and  seakd ;  it  app^ani 
to  have  been  so  anciently. 

The  MS.  C.  in  a  note  on  Tobit  ix,  5.,  tells  us, 

it  is  the  custom  of  Persia  always  to  seal  up  bags 
of  money  ;  and  the  money  of  the  king's  treasure 
is  not  told,  but  is  received  by  bags  sealed  up." 

These  are  what  are  called,  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  Levant,  purses,  where  they  reckon  great  ex- 
penses by  so  many  purses.  Each  of  these,  Maillet 
informs  us,  in  a  note,*  contains  money  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  hundred  livres,  or  five  hundred  crowns. f 

The  money  collected  in  the  Temple  in  the  time 
of  king  Joash,  for  its  reparation,  seems,  in  like 
manner,  to  have  been  told  up  in  bags  of  equal 
value  to  each  other,  and  we  may  believe  delivered 
to  those  that  paid  the  workmen  sealed,  2  Kings  xii. 
10.  One  can  hardly  imagine  the  putting  it  in 
bags  would  otherwise  have  been  mentioned.  What 
the  value  of  a  Jewish  purse  was  no  virtuoso,  I 
doul}t,  will  be  able  precisely  to  inform  us.;j; 

*  Lett.  X.  p.  79. 

+  Consequently  a  purse  is  equal  to  about  sixty-five  pounds  of 
our  money. 

J  Each  bag;  mentioned  2  Kings  t.  33.,  seems  to  hare  beea 
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Job  seems  to  allude  to  this  custom^  ch.  xiv.  IT. : 
and  if  so^  he  considered  his  offences  as  reckoned 
by  God  to  be  very  numerous ;  as  well  as  not  suf- 
fered by  him  to  be  lost  in  inattention  ;  for  they  are 
only  considerable  sums  that  are  thus  kept.  If 
commentators  have  understood  this  image  to  point 
out  the  first  of  these  two  things^,  1  have  overlooked 
those  passages  ;  they  seem  to  me  to  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  last^  which  is  undoubtedly  con- 
tained in  the  metaphor^  but  appears  not  to  be  the 
whole  of  it. 

OBSERVATION  XC. 

Of  the  hyperbolical  Compliments  used  in  the  East, 

When  we  read  over  some  of  the  compliments 
paid  to  Eastern  princes,  particularly  those  of  the 
wise  woman  of  Tekoah  to  King  David,  As  an  an- 
gel of  God,  so  is  my  Lord  the  king,  to  discern 
good  and  bad;  and  again.  My  Lord  is  wise,  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God,  to  know 
all  things  that  are  in  the  earth,  2  Sam.  xiv.  17, 
20. ;  we  are  ready  to  call  to  mind  the  hyperbolical 
genius  of  those  countries ;  but  perhaps  there  was 
more  of  real  persuasion  here  than  we  are  ready  to 
apprehend. 

Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  MS. 
in  a  note  on  Gen.  xliv.  18.,  gives  us  a  remarkable 

of  the  value  of  a  talent ;  but  this  might  be  something  extraor- 
dinary ;  probably  they  were  greatly  superior  to  modern  Eastern 
purses  in  value. 
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Story  of  what  once  happened  to  him  in  Persia.  I 
happened  one  day,  (says  he)  when  I  was  in  the 
king's  wardrobe,  whither  I  had  been  sent  for  by 
the  grand  master,  to  fix  the  price  of  a  pretty  rich 
trinket,  which  his  majesty  had  a  mind  to  have  at  a 
less  price  than  I  could  afford :  I  happened,  I  say, 
to  answer  him,  upon  his  telhng  me  that  the  king 
had  valued  it  at  so  much  only,  that  he  knew  very 
well  it  was  worth  more,  many  of  the  principal 
courtiers  being  present.  The  grand  master  made  me 
a  severe  reply,  and  told  me,  I  was  not  a  little  bold 
to  find  fault  with  the  king's  valuation  ;  and  that  if 
a  Persian  had  dared  to  have  done  this,  it  would 
have  been  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  &c.  I 
answered  him,  '  My  lord,  shall  this  be  reckoned  a 
crime,  the  saying  that  a  great  king,  perpetually 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  precious  stones  in 
the  world,  has  put  but  little  value  on  a  trinket, 
which,  compared  with  them,  is,  in  truth,  a  trifle  ?' 
The  grand  master  replied,  with  the  same  air^ 
'  Know  that  the  kings  of  Persia  have  a  general 
and  full  knowledge  of  matters,  as  sure  as  it  is  ex- 
tensive ;  and  that,  equally  in  the  greatest  and  the 
smallest  things,  there  is  nothing  more  just  and 
sure  than  what  they  pronounce.'  I  had  a  mind 
to  mention  this  incident,  as  it  so  well  shews  the 
prepossession  of  the  Asiatics  in  favour  of  their 
kings,  or  rather  of  their  own  slavery.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  prince,  according  to  this  great  officer 
of  his,  was  like  that  of  an  angel  of  God. 

How  far  he  believed  this,  cannot  be  known.  Pre- 
judice is  a  powerful  thing ;  and  as  the  Asiatics  are 
bred  up  in  the  profoundest  reverence  for  their 

VOL.  Ill,  2  K. 
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princes^  so  the  Persians  imagine  there  is  some- 
thing sacred  in  this  race  of  their  kings.  If  th^ 
ancient  Egyptians  supposed  their  princes  possessed 
the  like  sagacity,  which  is  not  improbable,  the 
compliment  of  Jiidah  to  Joseph  was  a  very  high 
one.  Thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh,*  knowing  and 
equitable  as  he. 

Some  of  the  kings  of  Judah  really  possessed  ex- 
quisite sagacity :  David  and  Solomon  in  particu- 
lar.f  The  spirit  of  extraordinary  illumination  has 
sometimes  rested  upon  other  princes,  when  God 
would  bless  the  nations  they  governed.  In  such  cases, 
without  doubt,  there  is  great  truth  in  that  saying, 
A  sentence  of  divination  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king  : 
his  mouth  transgresseth  not  in  judgment.  Prov. 
xvi.  10.  But  this  wisdom  is  not  always  appendant 
to  majesty  ;  though  some  Western  flatterers,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  East,  have  described  them  to 
be  like  angels  of  God  in  point  of  knowledge.  They 
have  also  contended  for  their  possessing  the  power 
of  healing  a  virulent  disorder  by  their  royal  touch : 
in  both  assertions  they  have  been  equally  in  the 
right. 

OBSERVATION  XCI. 

Mode  of  drawing  up  Decrees  in  the  East, 

The  manner  of  making  Eastern  decrees  differs 
from  ours :  they  are  first  written,  and  then  the  ma- 
gistrate authenticates  them  or  annuls  them. 

*  Gen.  xliv.  18. 

+  1  Sam.  xvi.  13.  1  Kings  iii.  12—28. 
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This,  I  remember,  is  the  Arab  manner  accord- 
in]^  to  d'Arvieux.  When  an  Arab  wanted  a  fa- 
vour of  the  Emir,  the  way  was  to  apply  to  the  se- 
cretary, who  drew  up  a  decree  according  to  the 
request  of  the  party  ;  if  the  Emir  granted  the  fa- 
vour, he  printed  his  s^al  upon  it ;  if  not_,  he  re- 
turned it  torn  to  the  petitioner.* 

Sir  J.  Chardin  confirms  this  account,  and  applies 
it,  with  great  propriety,  to  the  illustration  of  a 
passage  which  I  never  thought  of  when  I  read 
over  d'Arvieux.  After  citing  Isa.  x.  1.,  Woe  unto 
them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  to  the 
writers  that  write  grievousness,  ffor  so  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
in  the  margin,  much  more  agreeably  than  in 
the  body  of  the  version,)  Sir  John  goes  on,  the 
manner  of  making  the  royal  acts  and  ordinances 
hath  a  relation  to  this  :  they  are  always  drawn  up 
according  to  the  request ;  the  first  minister,  or  he 
whose  office  it  is,  writes  on  the  side  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  will,'  and  from  thence  it  is  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  draws  up  the  order  in 
form/'f 

They  that  consult  Vitringa  upon  the  passage^ 
will  find  that  commentators  have  been  perplexed 
about  the  latter  part  of  this  woe  :  every  one  sees 
the  propriety  of  denouncing  evil  on  those  that  de- 
cree unrighteous  judgments ;  but  it  is  not  very 
clear  why  they  are  threatened  that  write  them — it 
certainly  would  be  wrong  to  punish  the  clerks  of 
our  courts,  that  have  no  other  concern  in  unjust 


*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  61,  154,  and  155.  +  P.  63, 

2  K  2 
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decrees^  than  in  barely  writing*  them  down  accord- 
ing to  the  duty  of  their  place — are  mere  amanu- 
enses. 

But,  according  to  the  Eastern  mode,  we  find  he 
that  writes  or  draws  up  the  order  at  first  is  deeply 
concerned  in  the  injustice,  since  he  expresses  mat- 
ters as  he  pleases,  and  is  the  source  of  the  mischief; 
the  superior  only  passes  or  rejects  it.  He  indeed 
is  guilty  if  he  passes  an  unjust  order,  because  he 
ought  to  have  rejected  it;  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
guilt  unquestionably  comes  upon  him  that  first 
draws  the  order,  and  who  makes  it  more  or  less 
oppressive  to  others,  just  as  he  pleases,  or  rather  ac- 
cording to  the  present  that  is  made  him  by  the 
party  that  solicits  the  order. 

For  it  appears  from  d'Arvieux,  that  the  secretary 
of  the  Emir  drew  up  no  order  without  a  present,, 
which  were  wont  to  be  proportionate  to  the  favour 
asked ;  and  that  he  was  very  oppressive  in  his  de- 
mands. 

In  this  view  of  things  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
are  very  clear,  and  easy  to  be  understood ;  and  Sir 
J.  Chardin,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  East, 
proves  a  much  better  interpreter  than  the  most 
learned  Western  commentators^  even  celebrated 
rabbies  themselves :  for,  according  to  Vitringa, 
rabbi  David  Kimchi  supposes  the  judges  themselves 
were  the  writers  the  Prophet  meant,  and  so  called, 
because  they  caused  others  to  write  unjust  deter- 
minations :  though  Vitringa  admits,  that  such  an 
interpretation  does  not  well  agree  with  the  conju- 
gation of  the  Hebrew  word. 
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OBSERVATION  XCII. 

Manner  of  the  Expeditions  of  petti/  Princes  in  the 

East. 

The  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  asso- 
ciates^ mentioned  Gen.  xiv.  to  an  European  reader 
seems  very  stran^e^  almost  incredible  ;  but  expe- 
ditions of  a  like  kind  still  continue  among  the 
Arabs. 

What  appears  strange  in  the  Mosaic  account  is, 
the  smallness  of  the  number  of  their  troops^  with 
which  the  petty  kings  of  five  single  cities  dared  to 
contend,  ver.  9,  against  those  who  had  made  so 
many  conquests,  ver.  b,  6,  7 ;  and  the  distance 
from  whence  these  came,  one  of  them  at  least  from 
the  land  of  Shinaar,  ver.  1. 

Mekkrami,  an  Arab  Sheikh,  Niebuhr  tells  us, 
by  his  politics  and  valour  became  terrible  to  his 
neighbours,  and  even  to  distant  states :  he  then 
mentions  several  of  his  expeditions  ;  and  after 
adds,  having  thus  caused  his  army  to  pass,  in  a 
little  time,  through  the  whole  breadth  of  Arabia, 
from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  Persian,  even 
through  stmnge  countries ;  which  would  be  im- 
possible to  be  done  in  our  method  of  making  war 
in  Europe.  But  the  Arabian  armies  take  neither 
cannon  with  them,  nor  many  tents ;  the  small 
quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition  which  they 
have  with  them  is  carried  on  camels,  and  their  sol- 
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diers,  who  are  nearly  naked,  or  at  least  very  thinly 
clad,  are  not  oppressed  with  arms/'  p.  237. 

It  appears  from  the  account  that  Niebuhr  gives 
of  his  expeditions,  that  he  passed  over  a  consider- 
able desert;  that  he  attacked  very  different  clans  of 
Arabs  ;  that  he  fell  upon  very  distant  parts  of  the 
country  from  that  which  he  governed  ;  and  that 
his  army  was  but  small:  circumstances  very  much 
resembling  those  of  the  ancient  princes  mentioned 
by  Moses,  who  seem  to  have  been  Arabs,  one  of 
them  reigning  over  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Shi- 
naar,  whose  extent  in  these  times  we  may  not  be 
able  precisely  to  determine ;  the  other  three  neigh- 
bours. 

Niebuhr  also  mentions  a  stratagem  of  an  Arab 
prince,  very  much  resembling  that  of  Gideon, 
whose  three  hundred  men  blew  with  trumpets  in 
different  avenues  to  the  Midianitish  camp  :  which 
modern  stratagem,  like  the  ancient  one,  was  suc- 
cessful, and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  invaders, 
p.  438.  But  I  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  this ; 
for  though  it  is  incidentally  and  undesignedly  men- 
tioned by  Niebuhr,  the  learned  Michaehs  has  taken 
notice  of  the  conformity  between  the  two  stories, 
in  the  extract  which  he  published  of  Niebuhr's 
Description  of  Arabia,  p.  36. ;  only  adding  this  re- 
mark, that  probably  the  Midianitish  army  was  en- 
camped in  a  place  pretty  much  surrounded  by  high 
hills,  like  the  modern  Arab  camp,  and  that  the  three 
compr.nies  of  Gideon's  people  shewed  themselves 
in  three  different  entrances  into  the  plain  in  which 
the  Midianites  lay.  These  must  have  appeared 
extremely  numerous,  as  there  were  so  many  trum- 
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pets^  if  few  trumpets  were  anciently  used,  though 
the  number  of  troops  was  considerable  :  Moses^  we 
know^  ordered  only  two  trumpets  to  be  made  for 
directing  the  journeying  of  all  the  Israelitish  camps 
in  the  wilderness^  Numb.  x.  2. ;  and  one  trumpet 
only,  was  used  in  each  detachment  of  the  modern 
victorious  Arab  army,  according  to  Niebuhr.* 

♦  See  this  account  at  large  in  p.  438.— Edit* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONCERNING  EGYPT,  THE  ADJOINING  WILDERNESS^ 
AND  THE  RED  SEA. 


OBSERVATION  I. 
Of  the  Boundaries  of  Egypt. 

ONE  would  have  been  ready  to  suppose,  the 
Egyptians  should  not  have  been  desirous 
of  extending  their  territories  beyond  the  natural 
limits  of  that  country  ;  but  we  find  thern  not  only 
represented  as  doing'  so  in  the  Scriptures,  but  the 
same  humour  has  continued  through  succeeding 
ages,  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  limits  of  Persia,  (according  to  Sir  John 
Chardin,)  differ  from  those  small  states,  ^hich  are 
separated  from  tueir  neighbours  by,  it  may  be,  a 
rivulet  or  a  stone  pillar.  Persia  has  almost  on  every 
side  of  it  a  space  of  three  or  four  days'  journey 
uninhabited,  though  the  soil  be,  in  many  places, 
the  best  in  the  world,  particularly  on  the  side  of 
the  East  and  West.    The  Persians  look  upon  it 
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as  a  mark  of  true  grandeur^  to  leave,  thus  aban- 
doned^ the  countries  that  he  between  great  em- 
pires; which  prevents^  they  say,  contests  about 
their  hmits,  these  desert  countries  serving  as  walls 
of  separation  between  kingdoms.*'* 

Egypt  has  naturally  such  grand  boundaries  : 
great  deserts,  which  admit  not  of  cultivation,  di- 
vide it  from  other  countries  on  the  East  and  on  the 
West;  which  circumstance,  united  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  fertility  of  its  own  soil, 
and  of  its  convenient  situation  for  commerce  by 
means  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  Red  Sea, 
might  have  made  its  princes  content  with  their 
own  country.  But  the  fact  has  been  quite  other- 
wise. 

Pharaoh,  whose  daughter  Solomon  married,  took 
Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  slew  the  Ca- 
naanites  that  dwelt  in  it,  and  then  made  a  present 
of  it  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife.f  But  this 
might,  possibly,  have  been  his  original  design, 
and  not  have  been  intended  as  any  enlargement  of 
his  own  kingdom.  Another  Pharaoh,  after  that, 
smote  Gaza,;|;  which  will  not  admit  of  such  an 
interpretation.  But  what  is  more  decisive,  is  the 
account  that  is  given  us  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who 
seems  to  have  been  wilHng  to  make  the  Euphrates 
the  boundary  of  his  kingdom. § 

Answerable  to  this  we  find,  in  the  book  of 
Maccabees,  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  the  Pto- 
lemies, striving  to  join  the  kingdom  of  Syria  to 


*  Voy.  Tome  II.  p.  4.  +1  Kings  xi.  16. 

J  Jer.  xIyu.  1.      §  2  Kings  xxlr.  7.  and  2Chron.  xxxv.  20. 
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Egypt,  getting  possession  of  all  the  cities  on  the 
sea-coast  as  far  as  Seleucia,  and  setting  two  crowns 
dn  their  heads,  that  of  Asia  and  of  Egvpt,*  &c.  Irt 
like  manner,  we  find  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Croisades  all  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  from  Lao- 
dicea,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt  f  S;jladine 
afterwards,  though  possessed  of  E^rvpt,  struggled 
hard  for  the  cities  of  Syria. J  After  that  Sultan 
Bibars,§  of  the  Mameluke  princes  of  Egypt,  con- 
tinued the  same  contests,  and  carried  his  views 
as  far  as  Bira  in  Mesopotamia,  (otherwise  called 
Beer,  I  presume,  on  the  Euphrates)  and  twice 
obliged  the  Tartars  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place. 
And  in  our  own  time  Ali  Bey,  who  had  possessed 
himself  of  Egypt,  and  whose  great  aim,  as  to  Syria^ 
seems  to  have  been,  to  erect  some  states  there  in- 
dependent of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  the  Turks,  yet  is  said  to  have  de- 
signed to  have  kept  Gaza  himself,  while  he  thought 
of  establishing  Sheikh  Taher  over  Syria,  Damascus, 
and  all  that  country  as  far  as  Gaza.  Such  is  the 
account  of  the  Baron  de  Tott.|| 

Notwithstanding  then  the  commodiousness  of 

*  1  Mac.  xi.  1,  3,  8,  13.  +  Gesta  Dei,  p.  835. 

%  D'Herbelot,  art.  Salaheddin.  §  Art.  Bibars. 

II  Mem.  Tome  IV.  p.  81.  I  might  have  mentioned  too  Ah- 
med Ben  Thouloun,  a  century  or  two  before  the  Croisades  be- 
gan, who,  not  content  with  acquiring  Egypt,  by  dispossessing  the 
khalif  of  it,  was  so  ambitious  as  to  push  on  into  Syria,  where 
he  seized  on  its  principal  cities,  Damascus,  Emessa,  Kennasse* 
rin,  Aleppo,  extending  his  conquest  even  to  Raccah,  in  Me- 
sopotamia. Voy.  d'Hebelot,  art.  Kennasserin.  Biblioth. 
Orientale. 
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having  a  desert  country^  of  the  breadth  of  several 
days'  journey^  between  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  a 
boundary  to  their  kingdom,  the  princes  of  Egypt 
of  various  ages,  and  indeed  in  a  long  succession^ 
have  struggled  hard  for  some  parts  of  Syria,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  An  examination 
then  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  proceeded,  and 
the  nature  of  their  pohtics,  may  illustrate,  in  the 
best  manner  now  in  our  power,  those  passages  of 
Scripture  that  relate  to  similar  managements  of  the 
more  ancient  Egyptian  princes. 

OBSERVATION  II. 

Remarks  on  the  Title  given  to  Ali  Bey  hy  the 
Sheriff  of  Mecca. 

A  TITLE  that  was  given  to  Ali  Bey,  by  the  she- 
riff of  Mecca,  (a  Mohammedan  kind  of  sacred 
prince)  deserves  attention,  as  it  illustrates  a  pass- 
age in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith. 

The  title  given  to  Ali  by  the  sherifl',  in  gratitude 
for  his  being  raised  by  Ali  to  that  honour,  was 
'^Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the  Two  Seas."*  The  / 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  last  of 
which  the  territory  of  Mecca  Jay,  while  the  princi- 
pal ports  of  Egypt  were  on  the  other,  are,  un- 
doubtedly, the  two  seas  that  were  meant.  The 
answerable  passage  to  this  title  in  the  book  of  Ju- 
dith is  in  its  first  chapter,  ver.  12.,  Therefore  Na- 


*  Rerolt  of  Ali  Bey,  p.  104. 
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buchodonosor  was  very  angry  with  all  this  coun- 
try, and  sware  by  his  throne  and  kingdom  

that  he  would  slay  with  his  sword  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land  o  f  Moab,  and  the  children  of  Am- 
mouy  and  all  Judea,  and  all  that  zoere  in  Egypt, 
till  you  come  to  the  borders  of  the  two  seas. 

It  appears  then  to  have  been  an  ancient  prac- 
tice^  to  describe  Egypt  as  bordering  on  those  two 
seas ;  nor  has  that  way  of  pointing  it  out  sunk  into 
oblivion  in  these  later  ages. 

OBSERVATION  111. 

Bathing  in  the  Kile,  one  Mode  of  expressing  Gra- 
titude for  the  Benefits  received  from  the  over- 
flowing of  that  River. 

The  people  of  Egypt^  particularly  the  females 
of  that  country^  express  their  veneration  for  the 
benefits  received  from  the  Nile^  by  plunging  into 
it^  at  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  overflow  the 
country :  is  it  not  probable^  that  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh's  going  into  that  river,*  when  Moses  was 
found  in  his  bull-rush  ark,  arose  from  something 
of  the  same  cause  ?  a  veneration,  perhaps,  carried 
farther  than  that  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  and  of  an  idolatrous  kind  ? 

It  has  ever  appeared  somewhat  strange  to  me, 
that  a  princess  of  Egypt  should  bathe  in  the  river 
itself,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  royal  city,  in 
waters  so  remarkable  in  all  ages^  for  being  covered 


*  Exod.  ii.  5. 
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with  boats  and  crowds  of  people  ;  and  that  in  the 
East^  where  the  women  so  scrupulously  concealed 
their  faces,  by  large  veils,  from  the  sight  of  men  : 
a  practice  then  in  use,  as  well  as  now. 

Much  freer  as  the  northern  nations  are  in  expos- 
ing themselves,  it  would  have  been  thought  a 
most  indecent  thing  in  a  princess  of  England  to 
have  gone  from  Whitehall,  with  her  attendants 
about  her,  to  bathe  in  the  Thames,  while  those  at- 
tendants amused  themselves  by  walking  on  the  side 
of  the  river. 

This  has  so  struck  commentators,  that  some  of 
them  have  seemed  to  suppose  she  did  not  bathe  in 
the  Nile,  but  in  some  basin  of  water  in  the  royal 
gardens,  which  had  a  communication  with  the 
river,  and  might  therefore  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  it ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  the  ark  with  the  infant 
would  not  have  been  in  view.  Others  suppose 
some  highly  ornamented  edifice  of  wood  might 
have  been  constructed  in  the  river,  something  like 
our  modern  bathing  machines,  into  which  the 
princess  might  enter,  and  bathe  there  in  perfect 
security  from  the  prying  eye  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  through  some  small  latticed  window  she  might 
see  the  little  vessel  in  which  the  babe  lay  :  her  at- 
tendants walking  about  on  the  banks,  not  merely 
for  their  diversion,  but  that  the  princess  might  not 
be  disturbed  in  her  privacy. 

Vain  accounts  these!  as  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  any  such  conveniencies  anciently,  nor 
even  now,  though  the  present  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
bathe  as  much,  both  for  their  health,  and  from  su- 
perstition, as  they  could  do  in  the  time  of  Pha- 
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raoh ;  and  have  a  very  distinguished  regard  still 
for  the  Nile.  But  instead  of  any  structures  of  this 
sort,  the  present  race  of  Egyptians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  nearness  of  the  Nile,  have  just  such  hum- 
mums,  or  structures  for  bathing,  in  their  cities,  as 
are  found  in  other  Eastern  countries,  to  which 
those  of  the  lower  ranks  resort,  those  in  higher 
life  having  such  conveniences  at  home,  so  fond  are 
the  great  of  retirement  in  bathing,  as  well  as  those 
in  other  countries. 

Perhaps  the  following  passages  from  Irwin's 
Travels,  may  lead  to  the  true  solution  of  what  ap- 
pears so  extraordinary,  in  this  account  of  the 
Egyptian  princess. 

'''Wednesday,  13th  August  We  were 

awakened  from  our  first  sleep  by  the  sounds  of 
tinkling  instruments,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of 
female  voices.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
saw  a  band,  of  thirty  damsels  at  least,  come  trip- 
ping towards  us,  with  measured  paces  and  ani- 
mated gestures.  The  moon  shone  very  bright;  and 
we  had  a  full  view  of  them,  from  their  entering  the 
gate  of  our  street,  until  they  reached  our  house. 
Here  they  stopped ;  and,  spreading  themselves  in  a 
circle  before  the  door,  renewed  the  dance  and 
song  with  infinite  spirit,  and  recalled  to  our  minds 
the  picture  which  is  so  fully  given  of  these  dancing 
females  in  Holy  Writ.  After  they  had  favoured  us 
a  few  minutes  with  their  lively  performance,  they 
moved  on  to  the  Hakeem's*  house,  and  serenading 

*  A  principal  officer  of  the  town  of  Ghinnah^  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  they  then  were. 
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him  with  an  air  or  two^  this  joyous  band  quitted 
our  quarter^  and  went,  as  the  dying  sounds  in- 
formed us,  to  awaken  the  other  slumberers  of  the 
town  to  melody  and  joy  !  &c. 

Thursday,  14th  August.  We  were  impatient  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  agreeable  disturbance  we  met 
with  last  night,  and  learn  from  one  of  our  guard, 
that  the  dancing  girls  observe  the  ceremony  we 
were  witness  to  on  the  first  visible  rise  of  the  Nile. 
It  seems  that  they  took  our  house  in  their  way  to 
the  river,  where  they  went  down  to  bathe  at  that 
late  hour,  and  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  benevolent 
power,  who  yearly  distributes  his  waters  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  natives.^'  P.  229,  230. 

^'  I  learn,"  says  this  author,  in  a  succeeding 
page,  that  the  crocodile  is  a  most  formidable 
tenant  of  the  Nile,  and  held  in  great  dread  by 
the  fishermen.  One  of  them  told  us,  that  he  was 
present  at  the  death  of  a  crocodile  a  short  time 
ago,  in  whose  belly  were  found  the  gold  rings  and 
ornaments  of  a  dancing  girl,  who  was  devoured  by 
the  monster,  as  she  was  bathing  in  the  river," 
p.  259. 

I  would  make  a  few  remarks  here  upon  these  ac- 
counts. 

In  the  first  place.  Though  hummums,  erected 
for  bathing,  with  many  conveniencies  for  that  pur- 
pose, commonly  called  bagnios,  are  very  common 
in  Egypt,  yet  going  into  the  Nile,  at  particular 
times,  is  still  practised  by  the  Egyptian  females. 

Secondly,  That  it  should  seem,  at  those  times 
they  do  not  divest  themselves  of  their  clothing, 
though  their  going  into  the  Nile  is  at  night,  and 
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when  men  are  supposed  to  be  asleep  in  bed,  br  at 
A  least  shut  up  in  their  respective  houses.    The  gold 

rings  and  ornaments  of  the  girl,  that  was  devoured 
by  a  crocodile,  vs^ere  found  in  that  destroying  ani- 
mal when  killed  soon  after ;  whereas  in  the  Eastern 
bagnios^  according  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague^ the  women  are  naked.*  It  seems  then,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  women  go  into  the  Nile, 
they  are  not  disrobed,  but  enter  it  with  their 
clothes,  and  even  ornaments  upon  them. 

Thirdly,  Consequently  this  entering  into  the 
Nile  on  these  occasions,  is  not  so  much  with  a  na- 
turally purifying  or  refreshing  view,  but  to  express 
their  veneration  for  that  river,  when  they  find  it 
apparently  risen,  and  about  to  distribute  its  im- 
portant benefits  to  Egypt.  The  Indian  women 
that  go  into  the  Ganges,  to  purify  themselves,  are 
stripped,  we  are  told,  though  it  is  done  with  such 
art  and  quickness,  as  to  be  as  little  injurious  to 
modesty  as  possible  :  but  these  Egyptian  Arabs  do 
not  strip;  consequently,  they  go  not  into  the  water 
for  purifying.  The  heat  of  those  sultry  countries 
make  the  bathing  in  cold  water  very  pleasing ;  but 
we  do  not  find,  I  think,  that  they  go  into  cold 
water  with  their  clothes  on,  in  order  to  render  the 
coolness  more  lasting;  and  especially  would  they 
not  do  so  that  go  into  the  cold  water  in  the  even- 
ing. It  was  done,  then,  from  devotion,  or  venera- 
tion. So,  according  to  Pitts,  many  of  the  devout 
Mohammedans  that  visit  Mecca,  have  five  or  six 
buckets  of  the  sacred  water  there  poured  upon  their 


*  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  162;  and  Vol.  III.  p.  30-^32. 
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heads^  not  properly  for  the  purifying  themselves, 
nor  for  refreshment  from  the  heat,  but  from  de- 
votion.* 

Fourthly,  Though  they  are  only  dancing  girls, 
or  public  women  now,  so  far  as  appears  by  this 
account,  that  go  into  the  Nile  upon  the  rising  of 
its  waters ;  an  Egyptian  princess,  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  Nile  was  adored  as  a  deity,  might  enter 
it,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  with  music  and  singing. 
So  king  David  did  not  disdain  to  dance  before  the 
ark  of  God,  though  it  was  an  action  that  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter,  thought  would  better  have  been 
left  to  the  common  people  to  practise. f 

Fifthly,  If  this  solution  be  admitted,  and  the 
ceremony  that  Irwin  saw  be  a  relic  of  ancient 
Egyptian  devotion,  then  as  Moses  was  hid  about 
three  months  before  he  was  committed  to  the 
Nile,J  he  must  have  been  born  about  the  middle 
of  May.  The  conduct  of  Providence  also  claims 
our  attention,  which  made  the  idolatrous  devotion 
of  Thermuthis,§  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  the 
means  of  rescuing  from  death  a  child  whom  God 
intended  to  make  a  great  Iconomachus  ||  of  the  Old 
Testament  times,  and  whose  religion  was  the  great 
preparative  to  the  gospel,  by  which  the  worship  of 
idols  has  been  set  aside  among  so  many  of  the 
heathen  nations. 

Lastly,  Then  also  the  walking  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  to  the  Nile,  and  along  its  banks,  was 
not  for  mere  pleasure,  but  it  is  to  be  understood 


*  P.  135.        +2  Sam.  vi.  16.        J  Exod.  ii.  2. 
§  So  called  by  Josephus.  ||  Image  destroyer. 

VOL.  III.  2  L 
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to  have  been  a  sacred  procession,  united  with  music 
and  songs  of  praise. 

The  16th  verse  of  the  xxiiid  of  Isaiah  may  also 
perhaps  receive  some  illustration  from  these  danc- 
in«'  females,  when  we  recollect  their  profession  : 
Take  a  harp  ;  go  about  the  city,  thou  harlot  that 
hast  been  forgotten ;  make  sweet  melody ;  sing 
many  songs.  These  Egyptian  harlots  went  about 
Ghinnah,  with  instrumental  music^  and  with  songs. 

OBSERVATIOIS  IV. 

J\Iethod  of  catching  the  Crocodile  in  Egypt. 

Crocodiles  are  very  terrible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt:  when  therefore  they  appear,  they  watch 
them  with  great  attention,  and  take  proper  pre- 
cautions to  secure  them^  so  as  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  avoid  the  deadly  weapons  the  Egyptians 
afterwards  make  use  of  to  kill  them. 

To  these  watch ings,  and  those  deadly  after- 
assaults,  I  apprehend.  Job  refers,  when  he  says. 
Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  tannin,  (that  is,  a  whale  accord- 
ing to  our  translation,  but  a  crocodile  is  what,  I 
make  no  doubt,  is  meant  there,)  that  thou  settest  a 
tcatch  over  me?  Ch.  vii.  12. 

The  crocodile,"  says  Maillet,*  is  very  com- 
mon in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Upper 
Egypt,  and  very  seldom  in  the  Delta,f  hardly  even 

*  Lett.  ix.  p.  3^,  S3. 

f  The  triangular  part  of  Egypt,  whose  base  is  the  sea-coast 
that  country^  consequently  stiled  the  Lower  Egypt. 
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within  a  day's  journey  above  Cairo.  It  is  extremely 
dangerous,  and  makes  a  great  ravage  wherever  it 
is  met  with,  especially  above  Girgey,  which  is  the 
place  where  the  ancient  Sais  stood.  They  have 
been  known  to  carry  off  men  themselves,  and  other 
animals,  when  they  meet  with  them  on  the  borders 
of  the  Nile.  Credible  persons  have  assured  me, 
that  towards  Essene  there  are  some  so  prodi- 
gious, that  they  sometimes  stop  small  troops  of  tra- 
vellers. 

Different  methods  are  used  to  take  them,  and 
some  of  them  very  singular.  The  most  common 
is  to  dig  deep  ditches  along  the  Nile,  which  are  co- 
vered with  straw,  and  into  which  the  crocodile 
may  probably  tumble.  Sometimes  ihey  take  them 
with  hooks,  which  are  baited  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pig,  or  with  bacon,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
Some  hide  themselves  in  the  places  which  they 
know  to  be  frequented  by  this  creature,  and  lay 
snares  for  him.  As  soon  as  he  is  taken,  the  hunter 
runs  with  loud  cries,  and  says  to  the  crocodile  in 
a  strong  and  threatening  tone,  childraak-scijnche, 
that  is,  lift  up  your  foreleg.  This  the  animal  does, 
upon  which  the  hunter  pierces  him,  in  the  hollow 
part  under  the  shoulder,  with  a  bearded  dart,  and 
kills  him.  Some  are  even  so  bold  as  to  go  to  the 
crocodile,  when  he  is  asleep,  and  fix  the  dart  in 
him  without  his  being  taken  in  any  toils.  Others 
take  him  by  some  ditferent  methods,  with  which 
1  am  unacquainted  ;  but  certainly  not  with  nets^ 
for  they  are  not  in  use  in  this  country.* 

*  This,  I  apprehend,  is  by  no  means  true,  but  a  proof  of  liis 
inatteMtion  to  common  things. 
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One  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Egypt 
took  one  of  them,  the  last  year,  in  a  manner 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  both  on  account 
of  its  singularity,  and  the  danger  to  which  the 
man  exposed  himself.  He  placed  a  very  young 
boy,  which  he  had,  in  the  spot  where  the  day  be- 
fore this  animal  had  devoured  a  girl  of  fifteen,  be- 
longing to  the  governor  of  this  place,  who  had 
promised  a  reward  to  any  one  that  should  bring 
him  the  crocodile  dead  or  alive.  The  man  at 
the  same  time  concealed  himself  very  near  the 
child,  holding  a  large  board  in  his  hand,  in  readi- 
ness to  execute  his  design.  As  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  crocodile  was  got  near  the  child,  he 
pushed  his  board  into  the  open  mouth  of  the 
creature,  upon  which  his  sharp  teeth,  which  cross 
each  other,  entered  into  this  board  with  such  vio- 
lence that  he  could  not  disengage  them,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  after  that  to  open  his 
mouth.  The  man  immediately  farther  secured  his 
mouth,  and  by  this  means  got  the  fifty  crowns  the 
governor  promised  to  whosoever  could  take  this 
creature. 

Finally,  this  animal  is  without  contradiction 
possessed  of  most  extraordinary  strength.  But  a 
few  days  ago  they  brought  me  one  alive,  only  a 
foot  and  a  half  long.  He  was  secured  by  a  cord. 
I  caused  his  snout  to  be  set  free,  and  he  imme- 
jdiately  turned  to  bite  him  that  held  him  ;  but  he 
only  seized  on  his  own  tail,  into  which  his  teeth 
entered  so  far,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  use 
of  an  iron  instrument  to  open  his  mouth.  This 
creature  might  be  no  more  than  a  fortnight  old. 
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What  might  a  crocodile  of  20  feet,  or  more^  do ! 
I  last  year  saw  one  of  12  feet,  which  had  eat 
nothing  for  thirty-five  days,  having  his  mouth 
muzzled  all  that  time.  With  one  stroke  of  his 
tail  he  threw  down  five  or  six  men,  and  a  bale  of 
coffee,  with  as  much  ease  as  I  could  throw  down 
half  a  dozen  pawns  oh  a  chess-board." 

With  what  eagerness  must  the  people  of  those 
countries  watch  these  formidable  animals,  and 
with  what  repeated  efforts  endeavour  to  demolish 
them  when  ensnared  in  their  toils  ! 

For  though,  according  to  Maillet,  they  are 
sometimes  killed  by  darts,  they  are  at  other  times 
knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs,  according  to 
Father  Sicard,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Missiona- 
ries, cited  by  Egmont  and  Hey  man.  Vol.  II.  p. 
218,  219. 

In  this  view  how  forcible  is  the  complaint  of 

Job,  that  God  had  dealt  with  him  as  men  do  by 

crocodiles,  who  watch  them  with  great  attention^ 

and  fall  upon  them  with  repeated  blows,  and  give 

not  over  until  they  have  destroyed  them.* 
» 

*  Those  pictures  of  the  fancy,  which  we  are  wont  to  caU 
dragons,  are  not  very  unlike  creatures  of  the  lizard  kind, 
and  in  particular  a  crocodile,  excepting  their  having  wings; 
and  when  we  consider  the  swiftness  of  their  motion  straight 
forwards,  it  is  no  wonder  the  affrighted  fancy  of  those  that 
but  just  escape  them,  clapped  a  couple  of  wings  on  those 
crocodiles,  which  they  found  to  be  so  extremely  difficult  to 
be  avoided.  Whether  there  was  as  specious  a  foundation 
for  those  other  embellishments,  which  are  deviations  from  the 
true  figure  of  a  crocodile,  I  leave  to  others  to  enquire. 

As  some  species  of  the  lizard  kind  inhabit  the  water,  while 
others  are  found  in  old  buildings,  &;c.  on  the  land;   as  some 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  illustrate  the  other  part 
of  the  complaint,  Am  la  sea  ?"  Some  have 
supposed  the  word  sea  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  Nile.  Admitting  this  large  sense  of  the  word 
xyyarn,  translated  sea,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Nile 
indeed  is  watched  with  extraordinary  care  ;  but 
in  the  season  of  its  increase,  which  was  the  time 
they  so  attentively  watched  it,  they  beheld  it 
rising  with  pleasure,  and  looked  to  this  river  with 
grateful  veneration  :  the  watching  the  Nile  then 
by  no  means  resembled  the  watching  the  croco- 
dile, which  they  considered  as  an  object  of  terror^ 
and  whose  approach  filled  them  with  dread.  One 
can  hardly  therefore  imagine  they  would  be  joined 
together  in  one  and  the  same  complaint :  the  one 

are  supposed  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature ;  as  the  crocodile 
(the  chief  of  the  lizard  kind)  is  extremely  voracious  ;  and  as 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  poets  have  supposed  they  enticed 
unwary  travellers  by  their  dissembled  lamentations,  or  at  least 
wept  over  those  they  devoured ;  the  same  apprehension,  whe- 
ther founded  in  nature  or  mistake,  might  be  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  the  Prophet  Micah,  chap.  i.  8,  or  even  the  times  of 
Job,  chap.  XXX.  28,  29 :  if,  I  say,  we  recollect  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  all  the  properties  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the 
tannin,  except  the  watching  for  them,  mentioned  in  the  pass- 
age I  am  now  endeavouring  to  illustrate  :  and  their  suckling 
their  young,  which  Jeremiah  speaks  of  Lam.  iv.  3.  As  to 
this  last,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  seal  and  the  otter,  though  not 
properly  of  the  lizard  kind,  do  yet  so  far  resemble  them, 
as  that  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  in  those 
days,  of  remote  antiquity,  they  might  be  classed  together 
under  one  genus,  this  difficulty  will  be  removed  ;  (and  the 
ancients,  we  know,  were  by  no  means  very  accurate  in  their 
arrangement  of  natural  objects)  for  the  seal  and  the  otter  are 
reckoned,  in  these  exact  times,  among  the  mammaliaj  or  th« 
animals  that  give  their  young  suck. 
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watched  with  anxiety  and  dread  as  a  terrible  de- 
stroyer ;  the  other  watched  with  hope  and  pleasure^ 
as  a  g-reat  benefactor  of  Egypt ;  and  its  approach- 
ing them,  by  its  rising,  nearer  and  nearer,  cele- 
brated with  great  joy. 

But  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile  might  be  watched  with  dread.  And 
Herodotus  has,  it  seems,  expressly  remarked  this 
with  respect  to  Memphis,  that  celebrated  Egyptian 
city,  according  to  a  note  in  Norden's  History  of 
Egypt,  p.  75.  Vol.  I.,  in  which  we  are  told,  that 
Herodotus  said,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
the  Persians  (then  the  masters  of  Egypt)  attended, 
with  great  observance^  to  a  mound  thrown  up  one 
hundred  stadia  above  Memphis,  the  mound  being 
repaired  every  year.  For  if  the  river  should  break 
down  that  mound,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
danger  that  all  Memphis  would  be  drowned.* 

If  so  important  a  city,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  was  in  such  continual  danger,  and 
its  defending  mound  watched  with  so  much  anxiety 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  something  of  the  like  sort 
might  be  in  earlier  time,  and  the  crocodile  and  its 
parent  stream  be  mentioned  together  here  on  that 
account. 

There  might  belike  anxious  watchings  in  Arabia, 
and  in  that  part  of  it  called  the  Land  of  Uz;  but 
we  are  not  suificienily  acquainted  with  those  coun- 
tries positively  to  determine  this.  Some  learned 
men  in  Francef  have  observed,  that  the  -Arabian 

*  See  also  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  302,  303. 

i  The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  of  the  Belles 
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history  makes  mention  of  the  destruction  of  a  great 
city,  and  a  most  dehghtful  territory,  upon  the  break- 
ing down  a  mighty  mound  by  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  water.  This  mound  was  a  prodigious 
bank,  reaching  from  one  mountain  to  another, 
raised  in  order  to  keep  in  the  water  that  poured 
down  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  to  form  a  large 
lake.  This  event  made  a  celebrated  aera  among 
the  Arabs  ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
desired  the  Danish  Academicians  to  enquire  into  it, 
when  they  went  into  the  East. 

But  this  was  too  late  an  event  to  be  referred  to 
in  the  book  of  Job  ;  nor  was  that  mound,  so  far  as 
we  are  told,  watched  with  anxious  uneasiness  ;  but 
broke  down  unexpectedly.  It  does  not  however 
follow  from  hence,  but  that  there  might  have  been 
other  reservoirs  of  water,  from  which  danger  might 
be  apprehended. 

It  is  certain  such  destructive  events  were  not  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Jews.  David  plainly  refers 
to  such.*  Job  might  equally  well  be  supposed  to 
have  heard  of  them  :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  those  countries  may 
hereafter  illustrate  what  is  at  present  almost  lost  in 
obscurity,  f 

Lettres.    See  the  94th  question  proposed  by  Michaelis  to  the 
Danish  Academicians,  and  the  Memoir  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, &c.  in  the  close  of  that  collection, 
*  2  Sam.  T.  30. 

+  After  all  these  ingenious  conjectures,  it  is  probable  the  text 
of  Job  relates  simply  to  the  barriers  or  mounds  which  they  op- 
posed in  certain  places  to  the  incursions  of  the  crocodile^  and 
ithe  inundations  of  the  Sea  or  Niky  where  its  overflowings 
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OBSERVATION  V. 

Game  of  the  Pestilence  in  Egypt, 

The  Bishop  of  Waterford,  in  his  illustration  of 
the  writings  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  supposes,  that 

the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt/*  men- 
tioned Amos  iv.  10.,  meant  "  the  unwholesome 
effluvia,  on  the  subsiding  of  the  Nile,  (which) 
caused  some  peculiarly  malignant  diseases  in  this 
country/'  But,  unhappily,  he  has  produced  no 
proof  of  this  from  those  that  have  travelled  into, 
or  resided  in,  that  country.  There  is  however  some 
foundation  for  such  a  supposition  ;  and  1  doubt  not^ 
but  so  friendly  and  benevolent  a  prelate,  will  allow 
me  to  endeavour  to  supply  the  omission. 

Maillet,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  Abbot  Mascrier, 
the  enthusiastic  encomiast  of  Egypt,  in  an  extra- 
vagant paragraph  of  praise,  allows  this  :  It  is  of 
this  country,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  nature  with  a  favourable  eye,  that  the  gods  have 
made  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise.  The  air  there 
is  more  pure  and  excellent  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  This  goodness  of  the  air  communi- 
cates itself  to  all  things  hving  or  inanimate,  which 
are  placed  in  this  fortunate  region.    The  women, 

would  liave  been  ruinous,  as  in  villages,  cities,  &c.  And  thus 
it  is  likely  the  word  i^i^td  mishmar^  is  to  be  understood,  from 
the  root  ncttr  shamaVy  to  keep  safe^  to  preserve^  or  defend, — 
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and  the  females  of  other  species,  are  more  fruitful 
than  any  where  else  ;  the  lands  are  more  produc- 
tive. As  the  men  there  commonly  enjoy  perfect 
health,  the  trees  and  plants  never  lose  their  ver- 
dure, and  the  fruits  are  always  delicious,  or  at 
least  salutary.  It  is  true,  that  this  air,  good  as  it 
is,  is  nevertheless  subject  to  be  corrupted  in  some 
proportion  as  other  climates.  I  even  acknowledg^e, 
that  it  is  bad  in  those  parts,  vvhere,  when  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been  very  great,  this 
river,  in  retiring  to  its  channel,  leaves  marshy 
places,  which  infect  the  country  rcund  about.  The 
dew  is  also  very  dangerous  in  Egypt."* 

But  though  the  air  is,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  this  partial  writer,  unwholesome  in  some  places 
in  November  and  December,  when  the  Nile  re- 
turns into  its  channel,  on  the  account  of  some 
marshy  places  which  infect  the  air ;  yet  these  dis- 
orders, whatever  they  may  be,  surely  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  described  by  a  word  that  signifies  the 
pestilence,  or  to  be  spoken  of  as  something  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt.  It  is,  according  to  this  author,  and 
I  imagine  his  assertion  will  not  be  contested,  about 
the  time  the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  and  when  the 
South  wind  blows,  that  the  sickly  season  begins ; 
then  fevers  rage,  and  it  is  then  the  pestilence  makes 
its  ravages  in  Egypt.f  The  Egyptian  autumnal 
complaints  then  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  summer  ;  and,  consequently,  it  will  hardly  be 
admitted  that  the  Prophet  refers  to  them,  as  his 
Lordship  supposes. 


*  Let.  i.  p.  14,  15. 

3 


+  Let.  ii.  p.  57» 
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Nor  is  there  indeed  any  thing  so  particular  in 
the  pestilence  in  Egypt,  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  disease  in  other  countries.  Since  then  the  ori- 
ginal phrase  D*'*):^^  yDl  hederek  mitsrai/im,  is  am- 
biguous, and  may  as  well  be  translated  in  the  way 
of  Egypt,  as  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  I  should 
apprehend  that  this  10th  verse  refers  to  some  se- 
vere  chastisement  Israel  received,  in  the  way  to 
Egypt,  not  the  way  from  Judea,  by  Gaza,  or  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,*  but  the  way  by  the  east- 
ern side  and  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
which  march,  in  that  part  of  the  desert,  they  were 
at  once  assailed  by  some  mortal  disease,  which  car- 
ried off  great  numbers  ;  by  the  sword,  either  of 
the  wild  Arabs,  or  some  other  enemy  ;  their  horses 
unexpectedly  carried  off  in  the  night,  according 
to  the  Arab  custom,  in  whose  swiftness  and  use- 
fulness in  war,  Israel  was  wont  to  place  no  lit- 
tle confidence  ;  and  their  camp  rendered  a  scene 
of  complete  desolation  and  ruin. 

The  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  make  no 
distinct  mention  of  such  an  event ;  but  as  they  are 
very  short  accounts  of  the  Jewish  princes,  so  se- 
veral things  are  referred  to  in  the  Prophets  which 
are  not  mentioned  there.  The  succeeding  verse^  of 
this  4th  of  Amos,  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  such 
omissions. 

It  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  adopt  such  an 
interpretation  of  Amos,  as  supposes  he  refers  to 
the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  among  the  Israelites_p 


*  See  Exod.  xiii.  17,  18. 
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as  they  were  marching  in  the  wilderness  in  the 
more  southern  road  to  Egypt^  on  some  warlike 
expedition,,  since  the  recent  pubUcation  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  who  assures  us, 
that  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the  stagnation 
of  the  water  left  on  the  land^  when  the  Nile  re- 
tires into  its  proper  channel,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  pestilence  there,  are  not  so  great,  as  in  many 
other  places.    His  words  are  as  follows  : 

To  this  fertility  and  richness  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Egypt,  must  be  added  a  most  salubrious 
air.  We  shall  be  more  particularly  struck  with 
this  advantage,  when  we  consider  that  Rosetta, 
Damietta,  and  Mansoora,  which  are  encompassed 
with  rice-grounds,  are  much  celebrated  for  the 
healthiness  of  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  that 
Egypt  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  this  kind  of  culture,  which  requires  stag- 
nant waters,  is  not  unwholesome.  Riches  are  not 
there  destructive  to  the  lives  of  men. 

The  researches  I  have  carefully  made,  con- 
cerning the  plague,  which  I  once  believed  to  ori- 
ginate in  Egypt,  have  convinced  me,  that  it  would 
not  be  so  much  as  known  there,  were  not  the  seeds 
of  it  conveyed  thither  by  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  It 
is  in  this  last  city  that  it  always  begins  to  appear  ; 
it  but  rarely  reaches  Cairo,  though  no  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  prevent  it :  and  when  it  does,  it  is 
presently  extirpated  by  the  heats,  and  prevented 
from  arriving  as  far  as  the  Saide.  It  is  likewise 
well  known,  that  the  penetrating  dews,  which  fall 
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in  Egypt  about  Midsummer,  destroy,  even  in  Alex- 
andria, all  remains  of  this  distemper/'* 

If  this  account  be  accurate,  the  Prophet  Amos 
cannot  be  supposed  to  refer  to  mortal  disorders, 
arising  from  the  exhalations  of  marshy  places  in 
Egypt,  nor  yet  to  the  pestilence  there,  which  cer- 
tainly carry  off  many  in  that  country,  for  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  found  to  be  gentler  than  in 
many  other  places. 

But  the  breaking  out  of  a  pestilential  disorder 
in  an  army  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  south- 
ern road  to  Egypt,  when  harassed  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  must  have  been  a  severe  scourge  upon 
them. 

That  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  had  some 
contest  with  those  that  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  appears  from  what  is  said  concerning  Je- 
roboam, the  second  of  its  princes  of  that  name, 
in  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  26.  :  He  restored  the  coast  of 
Israel,  from  the  entering  of  Hamath,  unto  the 
sea  of  the  plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,,*.  For  the  Lord  saw  the 
affliction  of  Israel  that  it  was  very  bitter,  ^c. 
He  had,  according  to  this,  some  contest  with  those 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  he  was  successful ; 
but  before  that  the  affliction  of  Israel  had  been 
very  bitter,  according  to  the  historian  :  and  bitter 
it  must  have  been  indeed,  if  some  pestilential  dis- 
ease raged  in  their  camp,  while  their  soldiers  were 
killed  in  considerable  numbers,  their  horses,  on 
which  they  had  great  dependence,  carried  off^  and 


*  Part.  IV.  p.  60j  70. 
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they  so  circumstanced,  as  for  some  time  not  to  be 
able  to  quit  the  place  where  they  were  encamped. 

That  large  bodies  of  people  are  sometimes  at- 
tacked in  this  desert  with  mortal  diseases,  and 
which  kill  very  suddenly,  we  learn  from  Maillet. 

During  the  summer,  a  fresh  North  wind  blows 
in  this  climate  all  day  long,  which  very  much  as- 
suages the  heat. . .  .But  if  this  North  wind  happen 
to  fail,  and  instead  of  that  it  blows  to  the  South, 
V  which  however  but  rarely  happens,  then  the  whole 
/  caravan  becomes  so  sickly  and  exhausted,  that  there 
die  very  commonly  three  or  four  hundred  persons 
in  a  day.  They  have  sometimes  been  known  to 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred,*  of  whom  the  greatest 
part  have  been  stifled  at  once  by  this  burning  air, 
and  the  dust  this  dreadful  wind  brings  along  with  it 
in  such  quantities. "t 

In  a  time  of  such  mortality,  when  the  dead  and 
the  sick  were  so  numerous,  those  that  were  well 
were  held  in  perpetual  employment  by  continual 
alarms  from  the  Arabs,  instead  of  applying  them- 
selves  to  the  burying  their  dead  ;  when  the  sword 
might  cut  oflF  as  many  as  this  corrupting  wind  :  the 
stench  of  the  camp  of  Israel  must  have  been  ex- 
ceeding great. 

The  loss  also  of  their  horses  of  war  in  such  a 
time  of  calamity,  by  such  an  ever-watchful  and 
sculking  enemy,  must  be  believed  to  be  exceeding 
great. 

*  Out  of  about  5O5OOO  personsj  according  to  his  estimation. , 
X-et.  dern.  p.  228. 
t  P.  232. 
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OBSERVATION  VI. 
Explanation  of  the  third  Plague  of  Egypt, 

The  learned  have  not  been  agreed  in  their  opi- 
nion concerning  the  third  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt: 
Exod.  viii.  16.,  &c.  Some  of  the  ancients  suppose 
that  gnatSj  or  some  animals  resembling  them^  were 
meant ;  whereas  our  translators,  and  many  of  the 
moderns,  understand  the  original  word  kin- 
neem,  as  signifying  lice. 

Bishop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary,  supposes 
that  Bochart  has  sufficiently  proved,  out  of  the 
text  itself,  that  our  version  is  right,  since  gnats  are 
bred  in  fenny  places,  (he  might  have  said  with 
truth,  and  with  much  greater  energy  of  argument, 
in  water,)  whereas  the  animals  Moses  here  speaks 
of  were  brought  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

A  passage  I  lately  met  with,  in  Vinisaufs  ac- 
count  of  the  expedition  of  our  king  Richard  the 
First  into  the  Holy  Land,*  may,  perhaps,  give  a 
truer  representation  of  this  Egyptian  plague,  than 
those  that  suppose  they  were  gnats,  or  those  that 

*  Hist.  Ang.  Script,  quinque,  Vol.  II.  p.  351.  Instantibus 
singulis  noctibus  immiiiebaiit  quidam  vermiculi^  vuigo  dicti  taV' 
rentes^  solo  repentes,  atrocissimis  fer^entes  puncturis;  de  die 
non  nocebant,  superveniente  vero  nocte,  ingruebant  molestissi- 
mis  armati  aculeis^  quibus  quos  pungerent  statira  grassato  leiieno 
inflabantur  percussi,  &  Tehementissimis  angustiabantur  doio- 
ribusp 
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suppose  they  were  lice,  that  God  used  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  the  instrument  of  that  third  correction. 

Speaking  of  the  marching  of  that  army  of  Croi- 
saders,  from  Cayphas  to  where  the  ancient  Caesarea 
stood^  that  writer  informs  us,  that  each  night  cer- 
tain worms  distressed  them,  commonly  called  tar- 
rentes,  which  crept  upon  the  ground,  and  occa- 
sioned a  very  burning  heat  by  most  painful  punc- 
tures. They  hurt  nobody  in  the  day  time  ;  but 
when  night  came  on  they  extremely  pestered  them, 
being  armed  with  stings,  conveying  a  poison  which 
quickly  occasioned  those  that  were  wounded  by 
them  to  swell,  and  was  attended  with  the  most 
acute  pains. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  natural 
history  of  the  Holy  Land  is  so  imperfect.  What 
these  tarrentes  were  1  do  not  pretend  distinctly 
to  know,  but  as  they  are  called  worms,  as  they 
crawled  on  the  ground,  and  occasioned  extreme  pain, 
I  should  apprehend  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  insects  of  this,  or  some  kindred  species,  that 
Moses  intends,  rather  than  gnats  bred  in  the 
water,  or  lice,  which  have,  in  common,  no  con- 
nection with  the  dust  of  the  ground. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  for  two  thousand 
years  back,  the  insect  meant  by  Moses  under  this 
third  plague  was  not  determinately  known.  For 
the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  supposed  gnats  were 
meant,  translating  the  Hebrew  w^ord  by  the  term 
Sxw(p£^;  whereas  Josephus*  supposed,  with  the 

*  With  whom,  it  appears  from  Trommius,  some  of  the  other 
old  translators  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek  agree,  though  that 
circumstance  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  Lambert  Bos  in  his  edition. 
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moderns,  that  lice  were  to  be  understood  to  be 
the  instruments  God  made  use  of  at  this  time,  un- 
luckily describing'  them  as  produced  by  the  bodies 
of  the  Egyptians,  under  the  clothes  with  which 
they  were  covered,*  which  indeed  is  a  natural  de- 
scription of  the  usual  circumstances  that  favour  the 
propagati6n  of  lice,  but  by  no  means  agrees  with 
the  Mosaic  account,  which  represents  these  insects, 
whatever  they  were,  as  appearing  first  on  the 
earth,  and  from  thence  making  their  way  to  man 
and  beast.f 

I  will  only  farther  add,  the  better  to  assist  the 
naturalist,  in  determining  what  the  insects  were 
which  in  the  age  of  Vinisauf  were  commonly 
called  tarrentes,  that  these  wounds  were  cured  by 
the  application  of  theriacum,  and  that  they  were 
creatures  that  disliked  a  noise,  which  made  the  pil- 
grims make  all  the  clattering  noise  they  could, 
with  their  helmets  and  shields,  their  basins,  dishes, 
kettles,  and  any  thing  that  came  to  hand,  that 
could  conveniently  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 

OBSERVATION  VII. 

Oil  burnt  in  Egypt  in  Honour  of  the  Dead,  and  in 
Honour  of  Idols. 

Oil  is  now  presented  in  the  East,  to  be  burnt  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  whom  they  reverence  with  a 

+  All  the  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  agree  in  translating  the  ori- 
VOL.  III.  2  M 
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religious  kind  of  homage ;  and  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  the  Prophet  Hosea  refers  to  a  similar 
practice  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  when  he  up- 
braids the  Israelites  with  carrying  oil  into  Egypt.* 

The  carrying  oil  into  Egypt  must  have  been 
either  for  an  idolatrous  purpose ;  with  a  political 
view  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Pharaoh ;  -or  merely 
with  a  commercial  intention. 

Oil  was  an  article  of  commerce  among  the  an- 
cient Jews,  as  appears  from  Ezek.  xxvii.  17. 
They  carried  it  to  Tyre  witliout  reproof;  they 
might  with  equal  innocence  have  carried  it  into 
Egypt,  if  it  had  been  only  with  a  commercial  view. 

Commentators  have  been  sensible  of  this,  and 
have  therefore  supposed  that  the  oil  was  treacher- 
ously carried  into  Egypt,  as  a  present  to  king  Pha- 
raoh, to  induce  him  to  take  part  with  Israel  against 
Assyria.  There  was  undoubtedly  some  treacherous 
management  of  this  nature:  2  Kings  xvii.  4., 
proves  it  beyond  all  dispute.  But  that  they  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  friendship  of  Pharaoh,  by  send- 
ing him  a  large  parcel  of  oil,  does  not  seem  so  na- 
tural a  supposition,  if  we  remark,  that  no  present 
of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Jewish  princes,  of  that  time,  to  foreign  kings,  to 
gain  their  friendship :  it  was  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  Temple,  and  of  the  Royal  palace,  that  Ahaz 
sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  (2  Kings  xvi.  8.,)  not 

gfinal  by  either  o-kk^-'Sc,  o-'/jt^ss  or  cy.vYj<ps;,    The  Syriac  rersion 
terms  them  creeping  locusts.    See  Dr.  Holmes'  Edit,  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, where  a  few  other  variations  are  noted,  which  axe  of 
no  moment  in  the  above  question. — Edit. 
^  Hosea  xii.  1. 
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oil ;  nor  did  the  king  of  Egypt,  wheti  he  put  down 
Jehoahaz  from  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  mulcted 
the  land^  appoint  them  to  pay  so  much  oil,  but  so 
much  silver,  and  so  much  gold,  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  3.) 
Nor  was  oil  any  part  of  the  present  that  Jacob  sent 
to  Joseph,  as  viceroy  of  Egypt,  but  balm,  honey, 
spices,  myrrh,  nuts,  (Pistachio  nuts,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,)  and  almonds.* 

But  if  they  burnt  oil  in  Egypt,  in  those  early 
times,  in  honour  of  their  idols,  and  the  Jews  sent 
oil  into  Egypt  with  an  intention  of  that  sort,  it  is 
no  wonder  the  Prophet  so  severely  reproaches 
them  with  sending  oil  thither. 

It  is  certain  the  ancient  people  of  the  East  were 
wont,  on  various  occasions,  to  send  presents  to  the 
celebrated  temples  of  other  nations.  It  is  ^up*- 
posed  the  Gentile  nations  would,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  they  sometimes  did,  send  presents  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem:  Mani/  brought  gifts  unto 
the  Lord  to  Jerusalem ^  and  presents  to  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah :  so  that  he  was  magnified  in  the 
sight  of  all  nations  from  thenceforth,  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  23.  If  other  nations  made  presents  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  cannot  but  be  thought^ 
that  the  Jews,  when  disposed  to  fall  in  with  th^ 
idolatries  of  their  neighbours,  would  send  gifts  to 
their  more  celebrated  temples,  in  honour  of  the 
deities  worshipped  there ;  and  especially  w  hen  they 
courted  superstitious  princes,  zealously  attached  to 
the  worship  of  their  country  gods. 

Can  we  imagine  that  the  messengers  of  king 


*  Gen.  xliii.  11. 
3  M  3 
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Aliaziah  went  empty-handed,  when  they  were  sent 
to  consult  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whether 
Ahaziah  should  recover  or  not?  2  Kings  i.  2. 

Oil  is  now  very  frequently  presented  to  the  ob- 
jects of  Eastern  religious  reverence;  and  as  it  is 
apparently  derived  from  ancient  usages,  the  send- 
ing oil  by  the  Jews  to  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Hosea, 
might  probably  be  for  a  like  purpose. 

The  Algerines,  according  to  Pitts,*  "when 
they  are  in  the  Streights-mouth,  make  a  gathering 
of  small  wax-candles,  which  they  usually  carry 
with  them,  and  bind  them  in  a  bundle  :  and  then, 
together  with  a  pot  of  oil,  throw  them  over-board, 
as  a  present  to  the  marabbot  or  saint,  which  lies 
entombed  there,  on  the  Barbary  shore,  near  the 
sea,  and  has  so  done  for  many  score  of  years,  as 
they  are  taught  to  believe ;  not  in  the  least  doubt- 
ing but  the  present  will  come  safe  to  the  marab- 
bot's  hands.  When  this  is  done,  they  all  toge- 
therf  hold  up  their  hands,  begging  the  marabbot's 
blessing,  and  a  prosperous  voyage.  And  if  they 
at  any  time  happen  to  be  in  a  very  great  strait,  or 
distress,  as  being  chased,  or  in  a  storm,  they  will 
gather  money,  and  do  likewise.  Besides  which, 
they  usually  light  up  abundance  of  candles  in  re- 
membrance of  some  dead  marabbot  or  other,  call- 
ing upon  him  with  heavy  sighs  aud  groans.  At 
such  times  they  also  collect  money,  and  wrap  it  in 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  make  it  fast  to  the  an- 
jcient  staff  of  the  ship,  so  dedicating  it  to  some 
marabbot ;  and  there  it  abides  till  the  arrival  of  the 


*  P.  17,  18. 

f  Stretch  out  their  hands^  in  the  language  of  Scripture. 
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ship,  when  they  bestow  it  in  candles,  or  oil,  to  give 
light,  or  in  some  ornament  to  beautify  the  marab- 
bot's  sepulchre.'' 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  volume,  considered  this 
passage  of  Hosea,  but  I  then  only  considered  that 
passage  as  expressive  of  the  largeness  of  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  produced  in  the  Holy  Land :  but  it  now 
appears  to  me  capable  of  being  viewed  in  a  stronger 
point  of  light,  and  to  express  something  of  idola- 
try :  the  two  purposes  of  courting  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  and  honouring  the  idols  of  that  country, 
might,  very  possibly,  be  united  together. 

There  is  a  long  account,  in  Maillet,*  of  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  ancient  Egyptians  on  the  Nile,  in 
the  four  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, the  time  of  the  inundation  of  that  river. 
If  we  may  believe  his  accounts,  deduced  from  old 
Arab  authors,  the  ancient  princes  of  Egypt,  at- 
tended by  their  nobles,  and^  infinite  multitudes  of 
their  common  subjects,  passed  up  and  down  the 
Nile,  in  order  to  visit  the  temples  of  their  idols,  as 
well  as  for  pleasure.  These  large  and  pompous 
boats  were  illuminated  with  vast  multitudes  of 
lamps,  as  were  doubtless  their  temples,  though 
Maillet  says  nothing,  I  think,  in  particular  about 
them. 

But  it  is  natural  to  suppose  this,  since  he  tells  us, 
that  these  solemn  river-processions  are,  in  some 
measure,  still  continued,  only  their  devotions  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  idols  of  Egypt  to  later  Moham- 
medan saints,  and  the  ancient  idolatrous  Egyptian 


*  Lett.  ii. 
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festivals  succeeded  by  those  of  Sidy  Ibrahim,  Sidy 
Hamet  Bedouin,  and  other  Turkish  saints,  whose 
tombs  are  still  annually  visited,  with  the  same  con- 
course of  people,  and  nearly  the  same  ceremo- 
nies.* And  we  know,  from  the  citations  already 
produced  under  this  article,  that  the  consecrated 
oil  is  now  employed  in  illuminating  these  sacred  se- 
pulchres. 

The  sending  then  oil  to  Egypt  might  be,  not 
only  to  assist  in  making  the  idolatrous  processions 
on  the  Nile  more  brilliant,  but  also  with  the  direct 
unequivocal  design  of  illuminating  the  idol  temples 
of  that  country. 

And  if  this  be  allowed,  there  will  appear  an  em- 
phasis in  this  complaint  of  Hosea,f  which  must  be 
very  much  diminished,  if  we  consider  it  only  as  an 
act  of  common  national  perfidiousness.  But  1  do 
not  recollect  that  commentators  have  understood 
the  words  in  this  more  provoking  sense. 

OBSERVATION  VIII. 

Of  the  Illuminations  made  on  the  JSTile. 

I  indistinctly  mentioned  the  illuminations  that 
are  wont  to  be  made  on  the  Nile,  in  the  time 
when  it  overflows  Egypt,  in  the  preceding  article ; 
but  here  I  would  propose  it  to  the  learned  to  con- 

*  P.  82. 

f  Their  conduct  will  be  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  those  hea- 
thens who  brought  gifts  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  presents 
to  Hezekiah,  according  to  that  place  of  2  Chron.  just  now  cited. 
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sider,  whether  they  are  not  referred  to  by  the  son 
of  Sirach,  when  he  says,  that  God  rnakeik  the  doc- 
trine of  knowledge  appear  as  the  light,  and  as 
Gean  in  the  time  of  vintage* 

He  had  before  compared  God's  filling  all  things 
with  his  wisdom  to  the  Tigris  as  filled  with  water 
in  the  time  of  the  new  fruits ;  and  had  described 
his  causing  understanding  to  abound,  as  Jordan 
abounds  with  water  in  the  time  of  harvest ;  and 
many  have  been  ready  to  suppose  that  Geon  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  view,  as  a  third  river  that 
was  wont  to  overflow,  from  the  copiousness  of  the 
descent  of  water  down  its  channel  in  the  time  of 
vintage.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  from  the 
swelling  of  some  rivers  he  had  been  mentioning, 
the  writer  had  passed  on  to  another  thought, 
comparing  it  to  light :  He  maketh  the  doctrine  of 
knowledge  appear  as  the  light,  and  as  Geon  in 
the  time  of  vintage;  which  could  rather  lead  us 
to  apprehend,  that  he  compares  it  to  the  light  of 
Geon,  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  grapes  are 
gathered  for  the  making  of  wine. 

This  thought  is  so  natural,  that  it  struck  the 
celebrated  Grotius,  who  accordingly,  in  his  com- 
ment on  this  place,  explains  it  of  the  clearness  of 
this  river  at  the  time  of  vintage;  and  that,  on  the 
account  of  its  being  so  limpid  then,  he  compares 
it  to  light.  This  is  the  time  indeed  when  the 
Euphrates  is  most  clear,  and  consequently  it  may 
be  believed  its  various  branches,  the  water  having 
settled  after  its  periodical  inundation,  and  the  rains 
not  having  fallen,  in  such  quantities  at  least,  as  to 


*  EccIps.  xxiv.  27. 
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make  the  water  foul  and  muddy.*  But  it  must  be 
a  terrible  sinking  from  the  image  used  in  the  first 
part  of  the  verse^  where  he  compares  knowledge 
to  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  in  the  second 
part  of  the  verse  he  goes  on  to  compare  it  to  the 
clearness  of  a  river_,  not  at  all  more  remarkable 
than  other  rivers  for  that  quality  ;  but  if  by  Geon 
he  meant  the  Nile,  as  many  have  supposed  he  did, 
considering  he  resided  in  Egypt,  where  this  book 
was  written,  or  at  least  received  the  finishing  hand, 
and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  pompous  illumi- 
nations there,  whose  light  was  so  gloriously  re- 
flected by  the  water  of  that  river,  it  is  not  at  all 
to  benvondered  at,  that  he  compares  knowledge  to 
the  splendor  of  those  Egyptian  illuminations. 

If  the  Nile  was  meant  by  him,  the  son  of  Sirach 
could  not  intend  to  compare  knowledge  to  the 
clearness  of  its  stream,  in  that  time  of  the  year, 
for  the  time  of  vintage  fell  out  within  the  time  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  when  its  waters  are  mixed 
with  large  quantities  of  mud,  but  must  be  un- 
derstood of  the  illuminations  upon  it  which  were 
wont  to  be  so  brilliant  at  that  season. 

I  am  very  sensible  the  Gihon  of  the  iid  of  Ge- 
nesis cannot  well  be  understood  of  the  Nile,  since 
it  is  described  as  a  river  of  Paradise.  But  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  referred  to  the  Gihon  of  Paradise  ? 
He  was  an  Egyptian  Jew,  and  he  might  design  to 
be  understood  of  the  Egyptian  Geon,  by  which 
name,  or  one  very  much  like  it,  the  Nile  has  been 

*  Phil.  Trans,  abr.  Vol.  III.  Part  ii.  ch.  ii,  art.  xl.  2,  re- 
lating  to  a  2d  voyage  to  Tadmore,  under  October  11. 
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sometimes  denoted.  So  Menocbius  affirms^  that 
in  his  time  the  Abyssinians  called  the  Nile  Gu- 
yon  ;*  and  in  the  year  1322^  Symon  Simeonis^  a 
devout  Irish  visitor  of  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land, 
called  it  by  a  name  not  far  distant  in  sound  from 
Gihon  ;f  and  takes  notice  that  Josephus  supposed 
the  Gihon  of  Paradise  was  the  Nile. 

On  consulting  the  great  Jewish  historian^  I 
found  that  he  did  suppose  that  the  Gihon  of  Para- 
dise was  the  river  called  the  Nile  by  the  Greeks. J; 
Since  this  was  the  notion  of  Josephus,  can  it  be 
unlikely  that  the  son  of  Sirach  meant  the  Nile  by 
the  name  Ftjcov  or  Geon  ?  This  is  precisely  the 
way  of  writing  the  name  Gihon  by  Josephus  ;  and 
if  it  be  admitted  that  about  his  age  the  Nile  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Gihon  of  ancient  times, 
the  understanding  the  light  of  Geon  of  the  illumi- 
nations upon  the  Nile,  and  the  light  reflected  from 
its  waters,  can  be  no  unnatural  interpretation. 

These  illuminations  are  made  at  the  time  that 
the  Khalis  is  opened,  which  is  along  a  canal  that 
runs  through  Cairo,  the  capital  city  of  Egypt, 
and  which  terminates  in  a  large  lake,  several  miles 
from  Cairo  towards  the  East.  Upon  the  opening 
of  this  canal,  which  is  at  the  time  that  the  water 
of  the  Nile  is  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  secure 
future  plenty,  great  rejoicings  are  made,  and  that 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  same  day,  in 
the  evening,''  says  Thevenot,/'  we  took  a  cayque,§ 
and  went  to  Old  Caire ;  and  as  soon  as  we  came  ' 
near  it,  we  began  to  see  on  all  hands,  ashore  and 

*  Poli  Syn.  in  Gen.  ii.  13.  f  Wyon,  p.  34. 

{  Antiq.  Jud,  lib,  i.  cap.  1,  ^  3.  ^  A  boat. 
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upon  the  water,  a  vast  number  of  large  figures 
made  of  kimps  placed  in  such  and  such  order,  as 
of  crosses,  mosques,  stars,  crosses  of  Malta,  trees, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  the  like,  from  one  end 
of  old  Caire  to  the  other.  There  were  two  statues 
of  fire,  representing  a  man  and  a  woman,  which, 
at  the  farther  distance  they  were  seen  the  more 
lovely  they  appeared :  these  figures  were  two 
square  machines  of  wood,  two  pikes'  length  high, 

each  in  a  boat  These  machines  are  filled 

with  lamps  from  top  to  bottom,  which  are  lighted 
as  soon  as  it  is  night.  In  each  of  these  figures 
there  are  above  2000  lamps,  which  are  so  placed, 
that  on  all  sides  you  see  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
fire.  Besides  that,  all  the  acabas,  or  barks,  of  the 
pasha,  and  beys,  are  also  full  of  lamps,  and  their 
music  of  trumpets,  flutes,  and  drums,  which  keep 
almost  a  continual  noise,  mingled  with  that  of  squibs, 
crackers,  fire-lances,  great  and  small  shot ;  so  that 
the  vast  number  of  lamps,  with  the  cracking  af 
the  gunpowder,  and  noise  of  music,  make  a  kind  of 
agreeable  confusion,  that,  without  doubt,  cheers  up 
the  most  dejected  and  melancholic.  This  lasts  till 
midnight,  and  then  all  retire  ;  the  lamps  burning 
all  night,  unless  they  be  put  out  by  the  wind  and 
squibs.  Tliis  solemnity  continues  for  three  nights. 
The  opening  of  the  KhaHs  hath,  in  all  times,  been 
very  famous,  even  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,* 
^is  being  that  which  nourishes  the  country. f 

*  Not,  it  may  be,  rigidly  speaking,  the  opening  that  particular 
canal,  but  the  time  the  Nile  is  so  much  swelled  as  to  ensure 
plenty  in  the  following  spring. 

f  Part  I.  p.  234. 
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These  illuminations^  which  Thevenot  saw,  were 
very  magnificent ;  but  Maillet  supposes  these  mo- 
dern Egyptian  illuminations  fall  far  short  of  those 
of  antiquity.  If  so,  no  wonder  an  Eg-yptian  Jew, 
of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  should  be  so  struck 
with  the  light  of  Geon,  or  the  Nile,  in  the  time  of 
the  vintage,  or  when  the  grapes  became  ripe, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  in  those  coun- 
tries by  August,*  in  which  month  the  Khalis  is  ge- 
nerally opened.f 

Maillet  tells  us,  that  illuminations  are  very  com- 
mon in  Egypt.  That  there  is  no  rejoicing,  no 
festival  of  any  considemtion  at  all,  unaccompanied 
with  illuminations.  That  for  this  purpose  they 
make  use  of  earthen  lamps,  which  they  put  into 
very  deep  vessels  of  glass,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  glass  is  two-thirds,  or  at  least  one-half  of 
its  height  higher  than  the  lamp,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  light,  and  prevent  its  extinction  by  the 
wind.  That  he  believed  the  Egyptians  had  car- 
ried this  art  to  the  highest  perfection,  there  being 
nothing  which  they  could  not  represent  with  lamps; 
palaces,  towers,  even  battles.  That  nothing  as- 
suredly produced  a  more  charming  effect.  That 
the  illuminations  of  all  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  every 
night  during  the  Ramadan  month,  and  those  pre- 
ceding the  principal  Mohammedan  festivals,  viewed 
from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  of  that  city,  made 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spectacles  in  the  world, 
being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  illuminations 
of  Constantinople,  which  some  travellers  have  so 


*  P.  146. 
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much  extolled^  and  which  are  seen  at  such  great 
distances/'* 

But  these  were  land-illuminations  ;  those  on  the 
water  must  be  much  more  brilliant,  on  account  of 
the  waters  reflecting  the  splendor,  and  greatly  aug- 
menting the  light. 

Maillet  indeed  supposes^  that  in  their  water-pro- 
cessions, which  he  describes  with  great  pompous- 
ness,  and  which  continued  through  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,f  these  illu- 
minations were  made  use  of.  All  those  boats 
being  decorated  with  lamps,  united  with  the  sound 
of  an  infinite  number  of  musical  instruments,  on 
all  sides  afforded  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The 
name  of  the  owner  of  each  boat  was  in  the  night 
season  written  there  with  letters  of  fire  (by  means 
of  these  lamps;)  as  they  were  known  in  the  day- 
time by  the  shape  and  the  colours  of  each  man's 
banner."  He  adds,  that,  according  to  the  Arabian 
writers,  '^the  (floating)  palaces  about  the  king's 
were  all  illuminated,  for  four  or  five  leagues  round, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  boats  being  assembled, 
particularly  in  the  time  that  the  Nile  was  upon  the 
increase/'J 

But  as  Thevenot  speaks  only  of  the  three  nights 
after  the  opening  of  the  Khalis,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  in  the  time  in  which  the  son  of  Sirach 
lived,  that  was  then  the  principal  time  for  water- 
illuminations,  and  that  therefore  that  ancient 
Jewish  writer  speaks  of  the  light  of  Gehon  at  that 
time  only.    The  processions  which  are  represented 

*  Let.  ii.  p.  80.  +  P.  76.  %  P.  80,  81. 
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on  the  swathing  of  some  of  the  mummies,  which 
Maillet  mentions,  p.  75,  may  as  well  be  understood 
of  those  of  the  time  when  the  Nile  had  attained  its 
desired  height,  as  of  the  superstitious  processions 
of  other  months. 


OBSERVATION  IX. 

Of  the  Excellence  of  the  Waters  of  the  Nile. 

There  are  few  wells  in  Egypt,  but  their  waters 
are  not  drank,  being  unpleasant  and  unwholesome: 
the  water  of  the  Nile  is  what  they  universally  make 
use  of  in  this  country,  which  is  looked  upon  to  be 
extraordinarily  wholesome,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extremely  delicious. 

The  author  of  the  notes  on  le  Bruyn  mentions 
this*  last  circumstance,  and  takes  notice  of  the 
Egyptians  being  wont  to  excite  thirst  artificially, 
that  they  might  drink  the  more  of  it ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  of  the  fact,  since  Maillet  has 
affirmed  the  same  thing ;  the  only  point  in  which 
they  differ  being,  that  Maillet  says,  they  do  this  by 
salt,  the  other  by  spices.  The  account  of  Maillet 
as  it  is  given  us  by  the  publisher  of  his  remarks,  is 
indeed  so  very  curious,  that  I  shall  set  it  down 
here  at  length. 

"'The  water  of  Egypt,'*  says  the  Abbe  Mascrier,f 

is  so  delicious,  that  one  would  not  wish  the  heat 
should  be  less,  nor  to  be  delivered  from  the  sensa- 


*  Tom.  II.  p.  103. 


f  Let.  i.  p.  15,  16. 
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tion  of  thirst.  The  Turks  find  it  so  exquisitely 
charming',  that  they  excite  themselves  to  drink  of  it 
by  eating  salt.  It  is  a  common  saying  among 
them,  that  if  Mohammed  had  drank  of  it,  he  would 
have  begged  of  God  not  to  have  died,  that  he 
might  always  have  done  it.  They  add,  that  who- 
ever has  once  drank  of  it,  he  ought  to  drink  of  it 
a  second  time.  This  is  what  the  people  of  the 
country  told  me^  when  they  saw  me  return  after 
ten  years'  absence.  When  the  Egyptians  under- 
take the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  or  go  out  of  their 
country  on  any  other  account,  they  speak  of  no- 
thing but  the  pleasure  they  shall  find  at  their  re- 
turn in  drinking  the  Nile  water.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  compared  to  this  satisfaction  ;  it  surpasses  in 
their  esteem  that  of  seeing  their  relations  again, 
and  their  families.  Agreeably  to  this,  all  those 
that  have  tasted  of  this  water  allow  that  they  never 
met  with  the  like  in  any  other  place.  In  truths 
when  one  drinks  of  it  the  first  time,  it  seems  to  be 
some  water  prepared  by  art.  It  has  something  in 
it  inexpressibly  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  the 
taste ;  and  we  ought  to  give  it  perhaps  the  same 
rank  among  waters,  which  champaign  has  among 
wines.  I  must  confess  however  it  has,  to  my  taste, 
too  much  sweetness.  But  its  most  valuable  qua- 
lity is,  that  it  is  infinitely  salutary.  Drink  it  in 
what  quantities  you  will,  it  never  in  the  least  incom- 
modes you.  This  is  so  true,  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  some  persons  drink  three  buckets 
of  it  in  a  day,  without  finding  the  least  inconve- 
nience When  I  give  such  encomiums  to  the 

water  of  Egypt,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  I  ^peak 
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only  of  that  of  the  Nile,  which  indeed  is  the  only 
water  there  which  is  drinkable.  Well-water  is  de- 
testable and  unwholesome ;  fountains  are  so  rare, 
that  they  are  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  that  country  ; 
and  as  for  the  rain-water^  it  would  be  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt preserving  that^  since  scarce  any  falls  in 
Egypt- 

The  embellishn>ents  of  a  Frenchman  may  be- 
seen  here^  but  the  fact  however  in  general  is  in- 
dubitable. 

A  person  that  never  before  heard  of  this  delicacy 
of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties that  on  that  account  are  drank  of  it,  will,  I 
am  very  sure,  find  an  energy  in  those  w^ords  of 
Moses  to  Pharaoh,  (Exod.  vii.  18.,)  The  Egyp- 
tians shall  loath  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river, 
which  he  never  observed  before.  They  will  loath 
to  drink  of  that  water  which  they  used  to  prefer  to 
all  the  waters  of  the  universe  ;  loath  to  drink  of 
that  which  they  had  been  wont  eagerly  to  long 
for  ;  and  will  rather  choose  to  drink  of  well- 
water,  which  is  in  their  country  so  detestable. 
And  as  none  of  our  commentators,  that  I  know 
of,  have  observed  this  energy,  my  reader,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  displeased  that  1  have  remarked 
it  here. 
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OBSERVATION  X. 

Method  of  purifying  the  Waters  of  the  J^ile,  when 
muddy,  through  the  Inundation  of  that  River, 

Prom  this  circumstance  it  is  natural  to  pass  on  to 
another,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  this  plague,  in 
which  probably  there  is  more  meaning  than  is  com  - 
monly understood.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch 
out  thine  hand  upon  the  waters  of  Egypt,  upon 
their  streams,  upon  their  rivers,  and  upon  their 
ponds,  and  upon  all  their  pools  of  water,  that  they 
may  become  blood ;  and  that  there  may  be  blood 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  in  the  ves- 
sels of  wood  and  in  vessels  of  stone,  Exod.  vii.  19. 
To  what  purpose  this  minuteness,  this  corrupting 
the  water  that  had  been  taken  up  into  vessels  before 
the  stretching  out  of  the  fatal  rod  ?  And  if  vessels 
are  mentioned  at  all,  why  are  those  of  wood  and 
stone  distinguished  from  each  other  ? 

But  perhaps  these  words  do  not  signify  that  the 
water  that  had  been  taken  up  into  their  vessels 
was  changed  into  blood.  The  water  of  the  Nile 
is  known  to  be  very  thick  and  muddy,  and  they 
purify  it  either  by  a  paste  made  of  almonds,  or 
by  filtrating  it  through  certain  pots  of  white 
earth,  which  is  the  preferable  way,  and  therefore 
the  possession  of  one  of  these  pots  is  thought  a 
great  happiness.*    Now  may  not  the  meaning  of 

*  Le  Bruyn,  Tom.  II,  p.  103.  TheYenot,  Part  i.  p.  245  and 
260. 
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this  passage  be,  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  should 
not  only  look  red  and  nauseous,  like  blood  in  the 
river,  but  in  their  vessels  too,  when  taken  up 
in  small  quantities  ;  and  that  no  method  whatever 
of  purifying  it  should  take  place,  but  whether 
drank  out  of  vessels  of  wood,  or  out  of  vessels  of 
stone,  by  means  of  which  they  were  wont  to  purge 
the  Nile-water,  it  should  be  the  same,  and  should 
appear  like  blood  ? 

Some  method  must  have  been  used  in  very  early 
days  to  clarify  the  water  of  the  Nile  :  the  mere  let- 
ting it  stand  to  settle  hardly  seems  sufficient,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  early  elegance  that  ob- 
tained in  Egypt.  So  simple  an  invention  then  as 
filtrating-vessels  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  to  them  there- 
fore it  seems  natural  to  suppose  the  threatening 
refers. 

OBSERVATION  XI. 

The   Waters  of  this  River  unwholesome  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  Inundation. 

It  is  common  indeed  for  the  Nile-water  to  turn 
red,  and  to  become  disagreeable,  in  one  part  of 
the  year  ;  but  this  was  of  a  different  nature. 

Dr.  Pococke*  mentions  this  fermentation  of  the 
Nile,  and  says,  its  water  turns  red,  and  sometimes 
green,  as  soon  as  the  river  begins  to  rise ;  which. 


*  Descr.  of  the  East,  Vol.  I.  p.  199. 
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according  to  him,  it  generally  does  about  the  eigh- 
teenth or  nineteenth  of  June  ;  and^  that  this  dis- 
colouring of  the  water  continues  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  days  ;  during  which  time  it  is  very  un- 
wholesome and  purging;  so  that  in  Cairo  they 
drink  at  that  time^  of  water  preserved  in  cisterns, 
under  the  houses  and  mosques.  Maillet  mentions 
the  same  fact,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he  sup- 
poses the  river  begins  to  rise,  in  common,  the  lat- 
ter end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May  ;  and  that 
he  supposes  there  is  a  difference  in  different  years 
as  to  this  corruption,  saying,  that  there  are  some 
years  in  which,  from  the  very  first  increase  of  the 
Nile,  the  water  of  this  river  corrupts.  He  adds, 
that  then  it  appears  greenish,  sometimes  reddish, 
and  if  kept  a  little  while  in  a  vessel,  that  it  breeds 
worms.* 

Perhaps  some  may  be  disposed  from  hence  to 
imagine,  that  the  Nile's  being  turned  into  blood 
was  only  a  natural  occurrence,  and  such  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  water  as  these  authors  speak  of:  but 
besides  this  corruption's  taking  place  before  the 
usual  time,  immediately  upon  the  smiting  the  river 
by  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  its  being  followed  by 
other  wonders  ;  the  universality  of  the  corruption, 
and  the  effects  it  produced,  shew  the  finger  of  God 
was  there. 

The  universality  of  the  corruption,  in  the  first 
place.  To  set  forth  which,  a  variety  of  words  is 
made  use  of  in  Exod.  vii.  19.,  nor  is  that  variety 
made  use  of  without  a  meaning  :  let  us  consider  it 


*  Lett  ii.  p.  57. 
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with  a  little  distinctness.  The  Nile  was  the  only 
river  in  Egypt,  but  it  was  divided  into  branches, 
and  entered  by  different  mouths  into  the  sea ;  there 
were  numberless  canals  made  by  art^  for  the  better 
watering  their  lands  ;  several  vast  lakes  are  formed 
by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile^  inhabited  by  fish 
and  wild-fowl ;  and  many  reservoirs  are  contrived 
for  the  retaining  the  water,  either  by  stopping  up 
the  mouths  of  the  smaller  canals,  which  are  derived 
from  the  greater,  and  preventing  the  return  of  the 
water,  or  by  digging  pits  or  cisterns  for  the  pre- 
serving water,  where  there  are  no  canals,  and  this 
for  the  watering  their  gardens  and  different  planta- 
tions, or  for  the  having  sweet  water  when  the  Nile 
corrupts  ;  all  which  appear  in  the  accounts  that 
are  given  us  of  this  country  by  travellers,*  and 
are,  I  think,  distinctly  pointed  out  in  Exod.  vii.  19. 
The  words  however  in  our  version  are  not  so  well 
chosen  as  could  be  wished,  nor  so  happily  selected 
as  those  of  the  translation  of  Pagninus  and  Arias 
'Montanus — Super  flumina — rivos — paludes — om- 
nem  congregationem  aquarum,'*  that  is,  Upon 
their  rivers,  or  branches  of  their  river — their  canal 
— their  lakes,  or  large  standing  water — and  all  re- 
servoirs of  water  of  a  smaller  kind.'*  Now  if  it  had 
been  a  natural  event,  the  lakes  and  the  reservoirs 
that  had  then  no  communication  with  the  river,  on 
the  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  water  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  could  not  have  been  infected ; 
which  yet  they  were,  according  to  the  Mosaic  his- 

*  See  Dr.  Pococke  in  tlie  last-cited  place ;  and  Maillet,  Lett.ii. 
p.  60,  61,  Lett.  iii.  p.  97,  98,  and  Lett.  ix.  p.  5. 
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tory,  and  they  were  forced  to  dig  wells,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  their  wonted  reservoirs. 

The  effects  this  corruption  produced  prove  the 
same  thing,  in  the  second  place.  Had  it  been  a 
sort  of  corruption  that  happened  not  unfrequently, 
would  the  Egyptians  have  been  surprised  at  it?  or 
would  their  magicians  have  attempted  to  imitate  it? 
Would  they  not  rather  have  shewn  that  it  was  a 
natural  event,  and  what  often  fell  out  ?  Is  the  cor- 
ruption such  as  kills  the  fish  in  the  Nile  ?  That  in 
the  time  of  Moses  did ;  but  nothing  of  a  like  sort 
appears  in  modern  travels. 

What  a  number  of  circumstances  concur  to  de- 
termine it  a  miracle  ! 

OBSERVATION  XIL 

Farther  Illustration  of  Exod.  vii.  19. 

The  representation  of  the  waters  of  Egypty 
which  the  translation  of  Exod.  vii.  19.  by  Pag- 
ninus  gives  us,  is  certainly  just,  for  it  is  conform- 
able to  all  the  accounts  of  travellers.  Bishop  Pa- 
trick, however,  has  unhappily  departed  from  it  in 
his  commentary. 

He  gives  us  the  distinction  with  great  precision 
and  exactness,  as  to  three  of  the  words :  but  as  to 
the  fourth,  he  most  unaccountably  supposes  it 
means  places  digged  for  the  holding  rain-water 
when  it  fell^  as  it  sometimes  did;  and  wells  per- 
haps dug  near  the  river.*    It  is  certain  that  rain 

*  And  the  Lord  spaJce  unto  Moses^  saying^  Take  thy  rody  and 
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does  sometimes  fall  in  Egypt :  Maillet,  who  lived 
sixteen  years  in  that  country,  admits  it,  as  well  as 
other  authors  ;  but  he  expressly  affirms  that  it  fell 
in  too  small  quantities  to  be  kept  for  drinking.* 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  imagine  wells  are 
meant,  as  the  Bishop  supposes ;  for  though  they 
have  a  few  wells  now,  (and  but  a  very  few,  for 
their  water  is  detestable  and  unwholesome,  as  Mail- 
let  affirms  in  the  same  paragraph,)  and  conse- 
quently might  have  some  few  anciently,  yet  it 
seems  that  only  their  common  drinking-water  was 
designed  to  be  affected  after  this  manner,  since, 
had  their  wells  been  equally  corrupted,  they  would 
hardly  have  thought  of  digging  others.  To  which 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  original  word,  d^d^J^ 
agmeem,  signifies  places  in  which  rushes  are  wont 
to  grow,  as  they  do  in  shallow  lakes,  (but  not  about 
wells  or  cisterns,)  since  a  kindred  word  means  a 
rush. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  in  which  there  is  a 

stretch  out  thy  hand  upon  the  water's  of  Egypt ^  upon  their  streams 
CDiTira  bl7  al  naherotam^  probably  the  seven  branches  into  which 
the  Nile  was  divided  before  it  fell  into  the  sea.  Upon  their  rivers : 
Onnx^  al  yoreehem,  the  several  cuts  made  by  art  out  of  every 
stream  to  draw  the  water  into  their  grounds.  And  upon  their 
ponds  an'»JK  bl7l  ve  al  agmeehem.  These  were  digged  to  hold 
rain  water  when  it  fell,  as  it  did  sometimes  :  and  near  the  river 
also,  they  digged  wells  it  is  likely,  which  may  be  here  intended. 
— Patrick.  This  last  interpretation  is  that  to  which  Mr.  Har- 
mer  ofcgects. — Edit. 

*  Je  parle  uniquement  de  Peau  du  Nil,  pui3que  c'est  la  seule 
en  efifet  qui  soit  potable.  L'eau  du  puits  y  est  detestable  &  tres 
malsaine  &  a  Tegard  de  l'eau  de  pluie,  il  seroit  im- 
possible d'y  en  conserver,  puisqu'il  n'y  pleut  presque  jamais. 
Lett.  i.  p.  16. 
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particular  representation  of  the  waters  of  Egypt. 
There  is  another  to  which  the  distinction  I  have 
mentioned  may  be  applied,  and  by  such  an  applica- 
tion we  maybe  delivered  from  those  embarrassments 
which  seem  to  have  perplexed  interpreters.  The 
river  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up.  And  they 
shall  tu7m  the  rivers  far  away,  and  the  brooks  of 
defence  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up  ;  the  reeds 
and  the  flags  shall  wither.  The  paper-reeds  by 
the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  every 
thing  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  &c.  Isa.  xix 
b,  6,  7.  This  differs  a  little  from  the  preceding  re- 
presentation ;  but  in  correspondence  with  it  is  thus, 
I  presume,  to  be  explained.  The  liver,  the  Nile 
that  is,  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up.  The  rivers, 
the  branches  of  it  by  which  its  waters  pass  into  the 
sea,  the  streams,  as  the  word  is  translated  in  that 
passage  of  Exodus,  shall  be  of  no  use.  The  brooks 
of  defence,  which  word  in  Exodus  is  translated 
rivers,  but  seems  to  signify  canals,  the  canals  which 
have  been  drawn  by  Egyptian  princes  from  the 
river,  and  those  lakes  in  which  reeds  ai\d  flags 
grow,  both  which  they  have  formed  for  the  defence 
of  places,  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up.  The  cul- 
tivated places  by  these  canals,  yea,  by  the  mouth  of 
them^  and  all  those  things  that  are  sown,  and  de- 
pend upon  them,  shall  wither. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  taken  some  notice*  of  that  pass- 
age in  Exodus  which  I  have  been  illustrating,  but 
not  with  all  the  distinctness  that  was  necessary  ; 
and  as  to  this  of  Isaiah,  he  is,  I  think,  quite  silent, 
though  it  may  be  equally  well  illustrated. 

*  P.  402,  note. 
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The  additional  circumstances  are^  the  mention 
of  the  Nile  distinctly  from  its  branches^,  the  dig- 
ging these  canals  and  lakes  for  defence^  and  the 
advantage  of  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  these 
artificial  rivers.  The  ancients  tell  us^  that  there 
were  large  lakes  to  the  North  and  West  of  Mem- 
phis, which  made  the  strength  of  the  place  sur- 
prising ;*  and  Dr.  Pococke  saw  some  near  Metra- 
henny,  which  he  supposes  were  these  very  lakes. 
Nothing  then  could  be  more  natural  than  those 
words  of  Ezekiel^f  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egi/pt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the 
m^dst  of  his  rir^ers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  is 
my  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself  if  the 
Prophet  was  referring  to  him  as  residing  in 
Memphis.  Whether  he  was,  or  not,  is  not  my 
business  here  to  enquire :  other  cities  might  be 
guarded  in  the  same  manner. J 

Egypt  is  a  very  level  country,  but  not  abso- 
Jutely  so,  which  indeed  is  unimaginable :  for 
though,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  Egyptians 
make  great  rejoicings  when  the  Nile  rises  sixteen 
cubits,  yet  nineteen  or  twenty  are  required  to  pre- 
pare the  whole  land  for  cultivation  ;§  and  doubtless 
some  of  it  would,  or  might  be  at  least,  overflowed 
with  less  than  sixteen  cubits,  though  not  enough 
to  answer  the  demands  of  the  country.    It  appears 

*  See  the  notes  on  Norden.  +  Ch.  xxix.  3. 

%  Thanls  was  for  one  in  De  Vitriaco's  time.  Vide  Gesta 
Dei,  &c,  p.  1143. 

^  P.  384.  1 
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also,  from  another  fact  mentioned  by  the  Doctor, 
that  the  land  originally  lay  with  a  considerable 
descent  to  the  river  :  for  he  says,  the  soil  near  the 
banks  is  sometimes  more  than  thirty  feet,  whilst 
at  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  inundation  it  is  not 
a  quarter  part  of  so  many  inches  ;*  consequently 
if  this  adventitious  soil,  brought  by  the  Nile,  were 
removed,  the  land  would  lay  with  a  descent  to  the 
river  that  would  be  considerable.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion of  things,  the  things  that  were  sown  near  the 
mouths  of  the  canals  must  have  been  in  the  low- 
est places,  and  were  sufficiently  watered,  when  the 
higher  grounds  produced  nothing,  for  want  of 
moisture  :  to  say,  then,  the  things  that  were  sown 
or  cultivated  near  the  mouths  of  the  canals  should 
wither,  is  describing  the  utmost  failure  of  water>. 
by  a  periphrasis  sufficiently  easy. 

OBSERVATION  XIIL 

Of  the  Plague  of  HaiL 

I  DO  not  apprehend,  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  all  the  servants,  and  all  the  cattle  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  were  abroad  at  the  time  the 
hail  fell,  which  Moses  threatened,  and  which  was 
attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  died ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  suppose  they  all  felt  the  hail- stones, 
and  that  several  of  them  were  killed.  This  was 
enough  to  justify  the  words  of  Moses,  that  it 


*  P.  386. 


+  Lett.  ii.  p.  46. 
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should  be  a  grievous  hail,  such  as  had  not  fallen 
before  in  Egypt f^om  its  foundation.  For  though 
it  hails  sometimes  in  Egypt  as  well  as  rains^  as 
Dr.  Pococke  found  it  hailed  at  Fioume,  when  he 
was  there  in  February  :*  and  thunders  too,  as 
Thevenot  says  it  did  one  night  in  December, 
when  he  was  at  Cairo  :f  yet  fatal  effects  are  not 
wont  to  follow  in  that  country^  as  appears  from 
what  Thevenot  says  of  this  thunder^  which,  he  tells 
us,  killed  a  man  in  the  castle  there,  though  it  had 
never  been  heard  before  that  thunder  had  killed 
any  body  at  Cairo.  For  divers  people  then  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  lightning  and  the  hail,  be- 
sides cattle,  was  an  event  that  Moses  might  well 
«ay  had  never  happened  there  before,  from  the 
time  it  began  to  be  inhabited. 

I  will  only  add,  that  Moses,  by  representing 
this  as  an  extraordinary  hail,  supposed  that  it  did 
sometimes  hail  there,  as  it  is  found  in  fact  to  do, 
though  not  as  in  other  countries  :X  the  not  raining 
in  Egypt,  it  is  well  known,  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  same  manner. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  59.  +  Part  I.  p.  247. 

X  So  Dr.  Parry  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  at  Cairo,  there 
was  one  shower  of  hail,  as  well  as  several  of  rain,  which  first 
they  were  told  had  not  been  observed  before  in  any  man's  me* 
mory,  p.  255.  It  appears  by  circumstances  that  it  was  early 
in  the  spring. 
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